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National  Heritage  Fellowship 

Flathead  artist  receives  prestigious  award 


Agnes  Oshanee  Kenmille  of  Pablo  was  among  16 
recipients  of  National  Heritage  Fellowships,  the 
country’s  highest  honor  in  the  folk  and  traditional  arts. 

The  fellowships,  which  include  a  one-time  cash 
award  of  $20,000  each,  were  announced  in  June  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Recipients  were 
chosen  for  their  artistic  excellence,  authenticity,  and 
contributions  to  their  field. 

“We  are  proud  to  honor  these 
master  artists  whose  compelling 
work  demonstrates  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  diversity  and  depth  of  our 
nation’s  cultural  wealth,”  said 
Dana  Gioia,  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

“These  talented  individuals  are 
not  only  renowned  practitioners 
of  their  art  forms  but  also 
teachers  and  preservers  of  artistic 
heritages ,  passing  on  their  skills 
and  passions  to  future 
generations.” 

National  Heritage  Fellowship 
recipients  will  be  honored  Sept. 

17-19  in  Washington,  D.C.  with 
an  awards  banquet  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
fellowship  presentations  on 
Thursday  at  the  House  Cannon 
Building  and  a  concert  on  Friday 
at  Lisner  Auditorium  on  the 
campus  of  George  Washington  University. 

Kenmille,  who  is  the  second  Montanan  to  receive  a 
National  Heritage  Fellowship  and  was  honored  in  2001 
with  a  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts,  remembers 
doing  her  first  beadwork  76  years  ago  when  she  was  1 1 
years  old.  She  beaded  a  four-leaf  clover  on  a  small 
purse  that  she  intended  to  take  to  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  Agnes’s  mother  was  so  pleased  with  her 
daughter’s  work  that  she  gave  Agnes  some  extra  beads 
to  fill  in  the  background,  and  that  initiated  her  lifetime 
of  artistic  creation. 


Although  Kenmille  has  spent  most  of  her  life  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana, 
she  is  now  known  worldwide  for  her  skills  in 
beadwork,  hide  tanning  and  leatherwork.  Bom  to 
Salish  parents,  and  married  into  Kootenai  families, 
Kenmille  speaks  the  three  languages  of  the  Rathead 
Reservation  -  Salish,  Kootenai  and  English. 

She  has  taught  hide  tanning 
and  beadwork  for  more  than  a 
decade  at  Salish  Kootenai 
College  in  Pablo,  and  she  offers 
instruction  in  the  Salish  language 
at  the  tribal  high  school,  Two 
Eagle  River  School. 

Today,  Kenmille  continues  to 
attend  powwows  and 
ceremonials.  She  says  she  loves 
to  see  the  dancers  using  her 
beaded  mocassins,  gloves,  vests, 
breachcloths ,  and  dresses. 
Oshanee  sometimes  takes  a  turn 
as  the  head  woman  dancer  of  the 
reservation  but  leaves  the  fancy 
dancing  to  the  young  people. 

“When  you  are  really  into 
fancy  dancing,  you  are  out  there 
and  you  really  want  to  go  to  it,” 
she  says.  “But  when  you  are  as 
old  as  I  am,  you  can’t.  I  can’t 
jump  high.  The  dancing  really 
makes  me  feel  like  I  can  jump, 
but  I  can’t.”  Even  so,  her  magnificent  work  is  carried 
to  new  heights  by  those  privileged  to  dance  wearing 
her  regalia. 

In  a  letter  of  support  for  Kenmille ’s  nomination, 
the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  director  of  folklife, 
Alexandra  Swaney,  notes:  “The  quality  of  her 
beadwork  is  extraordinary;  and  she  is  known  for 
several  designs  and  styles  that  are  her  own.  But  she  is 
at  least  as  famous  for  her  great  hide-tanning  skills,  an 


See  “Agnes  Kenmille”  on  page  9 


The  Art  of  Leadership 


New  statewide  initiative 
to  build  leadership  skills 

The  Art  of  Leadership  is  the  focus  of  a  new 
initiative  presented  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
This  initiative  will  provide  practical  tools  that 
hone  leaders’  skills  and  abilities  to  develop  and 
sustain  the  artistic,  managerial  and  financial 
health  and  vitality  of  Montana’s  tax-exempt  arts 
organizations. 

The  statewide  initiative  is  targeted  toward 
teams  of  tmstees  and  directors  of  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  who  are  interested  in  leadership, 
fundraising  and  business-skills  development. 

With  financial  support  from  the  W^lace 
Foundation,  MAC  is  investing  in  this  program  not 
only  to  support  the  creative  leaders  in  the  state, 
but  also  to  revitalize  communities  and  strengthen 
the  state’s  economy. 

The  Art  of  Leadership  Initiative 

The  first  year  of  the  initiative  will  consist  of 
three  hands-on,  practical  workshops  facing  the 
chaDenges  of  community-based  fundraising, 
board  leadership  and  building  cultural  participa¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  top  priorities  identified  as 
urgent  needs  by  Montana  arts  organizations 
involved  in  the  planning  process  for  the  initiative. 

The  three  workshops  are  slated  for  Feb  5-6. 
2004,  in  Missoula,  preceding  the  Montana 
Performing  Arts  Consortium  meeting;  Spring 
2004  (date  and  location  TBA),  preceding  Mon¬ 
tana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
meeting;  and  October  2004  at  Chico  Hot  Springs, 
preceding  the  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors 
Association  meeting. 

During  the  second  year,  a  Leadership  Institute 
will  be  convened.  Applications  will  be  solicited, 
and  six  to  seven  organizations  will  be  selected  to 
participate. 

The  institute  will  be  an  intensive,  year-long 
development  program  wherein  five  to  six 


See  “Leadership”  on  page  2 


National  Heritage  Fellowship 
recipient  Agnes  Kenmille 


James  Welch:  "A  rightness  and  accuracy  of  the  soul" 


Author  and  Governor’s  Arts 
Award  recipient  James  Welch 


One  of  Montana’s  great  writers, 

James  Welch,  died  Aug.  4  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Missoula.  Welch, 
62,  had  been  battling  lung  cancer. 

Ivan  Doig,  author  of  This  House  of 
Sky,  described  Welch  as  “quite  brilliant” 
to  a  Missoulian  reporter.  “I  believe  he 
was  unequaled  among  the  bunch  of  us 
centered  here  in  the  West.” 

Doig  said  he  still  refers  to  Welch’s 
first  novel.  Winter  in  the  Blood,  “almost 
anytime  I  talk  about  the  craft  of  writing. 
There  is  such  a  rightnesf  and  accuracy  of 
the  soul  that  Jim  brought  out  in  his 
writing.” 

A  student  of  poet  Richard  Hugo  in  the 
University  of  Montana’s  creative  writing 


program,  Welch  began  writing  poems 
during  the  1960s.  In  an  introduction  to  a 
catalogue  of  Native  American  literature, 
he  describes  how  Hugo  helped  him  find 
his  voice.  “Up  to  then  my  poems  were 
filled  with  majestic  mountains  and 
wheeling  gulls  ...” 

After  observing  that  Welch  didn't 
seem  to  know  much  about  poems,  Hugo 
asked  where  he  had  grown  up.  Welch 
replied  that  he  was  bom  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  his  father's  country,  and 
later  lived  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva¬ 
tion.  his  mother’s  home. 

“Hugo,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
generosity,  said,  ‘Go  ahead,  write  about 
the  reservation,  the  landscape,  the 


people,”’  Welch  recalled.  “...  I  began  to 
write  poems  about  the  country  and  people 
I  came  from.” 

His  mentor  was  enthusiastic.  When 
Welch  submitted  two  new  poems,  “Dick 
just  loved  them.  He  went  around  down 
the  hall  reading  them  to  his  colleagues.  In 
fact,  he  read  them  to  my  [future]  wife 
Lois  before  we  even  knew  each  other. 
Then  he  said,  'I  think  we  ought  to  get 
these  published.’” 

Welch’s  first  book  was  a  collection  of 
poems.  Riding  the  Earth  Boy  40.  He 
remembered  going  over  the  transcript 


See  “James  Welch”  on  page  9 
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Bicentennial 
conference 
set  for 
Oct.  2-3 

The  fifth 
annual  Lewis 
and  Clark 
Bicentennial 
Conference 
brings  the  theme 
“Many  Cultures, 
One  Land”  to  the 
Yogo  Inn  in 
Lewistown, 

Oct.  2-3. 

The  annual 
gathering, 
sponsored  by 
the  Montana 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial 
Commission, 
opens  at 
12:15  p.m. 

Oct.  2  with  a 
traditional 
American  Indian 
meal.  Educa¬ 
tional  sessions 
will  focus  on 
community 
planning  for 
events  com¬ 
memorating  the 
expedition’s 
bicentennial. 

An  Indian 
encampment  at 
Sims  Park  and  a 
Montana  Tribal 
Forum  explore 
Native  American 
perspectives  on 
the  bicentennial. 
The  agenda  also 
includes  “Corps 
of  the  Discovery 
II  -  On  the  Trail 
to  Montana”  and 
opportunities  for 
vendors  and 
exhibitors. 

For  details, 
visit  the  website, 
www.montana 
lewisandclark.org; 
or  contact 
Gail  Brockbank 
at  Premier 
Planning, 
406-442-4141 
or  e-mail 
gailb@mt.net. 


Arts  Aid:  Atwood  and  Quist  make  music  for  MAC 


“And  the  beat  goes 
on.”  says  Gus  Miller, 
organizer  and  champion 
of  a  series  of  “Arts  Aid" 
concerts,  aimed  at  raising 
funds  for  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 

The  latest  show, 
featuring  the  Eden 
Atwood  Quintet  and  Rob 
Quist  and  Great  North¬ 
ern,  is  slated  for  8  p.m. 

Oct  9  at  the  University  of 
Great  Falls  Theatre. 

Atwood  and  Quist 
also  teamed  up  for  the 
kickoff  concert,  June  19 
at  the  Mother  Lode 
Theatre  in  Butte,  and 
again  Aug.  17  for  an 
outdoor  show  in  Poison.  The  Butte  concert  was 
praised  by  Jim  Driscoll  in  The  Montana 
Standard  as  “hot  stuff,  and  historic  too.” 

“At  least  as  much  as  science,  the  arts  are 
about  enrichment  of  our  lives,  passing  on  good 
to  future  generations,  and  building  on  a 
respected  past,”  he  wrote.  “What  an  object 
lesson  this  concert  provided  in  all  that.” 

Proceeds  from  the  concerts  -  except  for  a 
small  artists’  stipend  -  go  to  the  state  arts 
council,  whose  general  fund  budget  was  sliced 
by  20  percent,  or  $100,000,  during  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  last  legislative  session. 

According  to  Miller,  Atwood’s  mother  and 
president  of  the  Butte  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  “The  loss  of  funding  for  the  arts  council 
has  the  potential  of  seriously  wounding  some  of 
Montana’s  cultural  treasures,  particularly  in  its 
small  communities.” 


She  adds  that  the  theatres  and  other  venues 
hosting  Arts  Aid  concerts  are  donating  space 
and  time  to  the  project.  “They,  too,  are 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  agency,  but 
are  in  a  position  -  this  one  time  -  to  lend  a 
hand  to  smaller  communities  which  have  no 
means  of  fundraising  beyond  their  normal 
activities.” 

Jazz  singer  Atwood  will  be  performing 
with  a  foursome  of  stellar  Montana  musicians: 
Jack  Waller  on  drums,  Rennan  Rieke  on  bass. 
Chuck  Florence  on  saxophone  and  clarinet 
and  Bob  Nell  on  keyboards.  Her  usual 
cohorts,  The  Last  Best  Band  (with  the 
exception  of  Nell),  will  be  on  tour  in  the 
Czech  Republic  during  the  show. 

Atwood,  the  granddaughter  of  A.B. 
Guthrie,  has  performed  internationally  and 


was  the  headliner  for  eight 
years  at  Chicago’s  legend¬ 
ary  Gold  Star  Sardine  Bar. 
She’s  released  nine  CDs. 
including  two  recordings 
with  The  Last  Best  Band: 
Wild  Women  Don 't  Get  the 
Blues  and  her  new  album. 
Feels  Like  Home. 

Quist,  who  grew  up  on  a 
ranch  near  Cut  Bank,  has 
penned  songs  for  such 
country  luminaries  as 
Loretta  Lynn  and  Michael 
Martin  Murphey.  He’s 
toured  extensively  through¬ 
out  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Japan,  and 
headlined  at  major  concert 
venues,  including  the  Great 
American  Music  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Palomino  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Bitter  End 
in  New  York  City.  The  first  inductee  into  the 
University  of  Montana  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Hall  of  Fame  released  his  ninth  CD  this 
summer. 

Although  Atwood  and  Quist  have  known 
each  other  for  years,  the  Arts  Aid  concerts 
mark  the  first  time  the  musicians  have  shared 
a  stage. 

The  Great  Falls  show  is  being  organized  by 
four  of  the  community’s  most  ardent  arts 
supporters:  Judy  Ericksen,  Carolyn  Valasich, 
Ann  Cogswell  and  Audrey  Olson.  Cogswell 
was  Atwood’s  first  music  teacher,  says  Miller, 
“and  made  her  write  lyrics.” 

Tickets  are  $20;  call  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony  at  453-4102  for  details. 


Leadership  (from  page  1) 


members  of  each  organization  will  be  involved 
in  two,  two-day  workshops,  professional 
individualized  coaching  and  consulting,  and 
organizational  analysis  in  an  intensive  organiza¬ 
tional  development  program. 

Ongoing  support  and  communication  for  the 
initiative  will  include  dissemination  of  nation¬ 
wide  best  practices  studies  and  related  informa¬ 
tion  for  all  participating  organizations.  John 
Barsness  and  Montana  Arts  are  compiling  this 
information. 

There  will  also  be  a  special  MAC  website 
section  about  Organizational  Development  and 
Leadership  that  will  include: 

•  Information  about  the  Art  of  Leadership 
initiative,  its  offerings  and  how  to  participate; 

•  Links  to  useful  web-based  resources  on 
organizational  development;  materials  and 
handouts  from  the  program  workshops;  and 

•  A  listserv  for  communication  between 
organizations  that  have  participated  in  the 
program  workshops  where  questions  can  be 
posed  for  discussion. 

The  Initiative  Presenters 

Jim  Copenhaver  will  serve  as  lead  consultant 
and  presenter  while  Louise  Stevens  will  also 
share  her  expertise  as  consultant  and  presenter. 

Jim  Copenhaver  is  the  senior  partner  of  the 
consulting  firm  of  J  C  Enterprises-Focused 
Learning.  The  firm  specializes  in  the  areas  of 
organizational  development,  governance  models, 
self-directed  teams,  strategic  business  and  market¬ 
ing  planning,  and  change  management. 

Copenhaver  was  also  a  featured  consultant  at 
the  Montana  Association  of  Symphony 
Orchestras’s  Leadership  Conference  two  years 
ago  and  was  very  well  received. 

Copenhaver’s  experience  with  organizations 
in  transition  began  with  3 1  years  of  key  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Honeywell,  where  he  served 
as  divisional  controller,  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  vice  president  of  Data  Storage 
Product  Operations.  With  Honeywell,  he  was 
involved  in  pioneering  efforts  to  shift  from 
traditional  hierarchical  structures  to  team-based 
and  self-directed  work  teams. 

Following  his  business  career,  he  served  as 
the  first  executive  director  for  the  Colorado 
Symphony,  the  nation’s  first  orchestra  to  create 
a  working  partnership  of  musicians,  trustees  and 


the  community.  This  new  “partnership  model” 
received  national  recognition  as  a  viable 
alternative  for  nonprofit  organizations  facing 
financial  and  operational  issues. 

Copenhaver  provides  his  business  acumen, 
experience,  consulting,  writing  and  process- 
management  tools  to  assist  a  wide  range  of 
nonprofits  in  the  arts  and  social  sector  arenas. 

In  addition,  he  currently  serves  on  the  following 
boards  of  trustees:  Foundation  for  the  Denver 
Performing  Arts  Complex  (Chair);  Englewood 
(CO)  Cultural  Arts  Center  Association  (Co- 
Chair):  Western  States  Art  Federation 
(WESTAF);  Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Arizonans  for  Cultural  Development;  and  Childsplay . 

Louise  Stevens,  CEO  of  ArtsMarket  Inc., 
brings  to  her  work  more  than  25  years  as  a 
nationally  known  consultant,  researcher, 
manager,  author  and  speaker.  Stevens  has 
provided  decision-oriented  counsel  and  research 
to  hundreds  of  organizations,  corporations  and 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Under  her  skilled  leadership.  ArtsMarket  has 
developed  a  national  reputation  for  its  work  in 
strategic  planning,  research,  cultural  education 
and  building  audiences.  Recent  projects  include 
the  Oregon  Plan  for  Cultural  Development,  the 
Indianapolis  Cultural  Tourism  Development 
Plan,  the  San  Diego  Marketing  Initiative  and 
the  Cincinnati  Business  Committee  Cultural 
Economic  Development  Plan. 

A  widely  published  author  and  in-demand 
speaker,  Stevens’s  consulting  expertise  encom¬ 
passes  audience/funder  research  design  and 
target-market  development,  stabilization  and 
cultural-development  planning,  organizational 
planning  and  evaluation,  and  educational 
planning  and  evaluation. 

Prior  to  founding  ArtsMarket,  she  managed 
a  variety  of  nonprofit  cultural  and  university- 
affiliated  organizations,  taught  at  several 
universities  and  served  as  arts  critic  for  major 
newspapers  including  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 

Registration  and  program  materials  will  be 
managed  by  ArtsMarket  Inc.,  1 125  West  Kagy 
Boulevard,  Suite  100,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
call  406-582-7466  or  visit  the  website  at 
www.artsmarket.com.  Information  is  also 
available  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council;  call 
406-444-6430. 


Arnl’s 
Addendum 

is  on  hiatus 
for  the 
September/ 

October 
issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is 
involved  in  the  new  economic 
development  efforts  underway 
in  the  state  -  look  for  a  com¬ 
plete  update  in  the  next  issue. 

-  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published 
six  times  a  year  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs 
and  newsworthy  information 
from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  Sept.  25,  2003, 
for  the  November/December 
2003  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201 ;  406-444-6430, 
fax  406-444-6548  or  e-mail 
mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts 
may  be  reprinted  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well 
as  any  byline. 
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Congrats  to... 


Eight  Montana  artists  whose  work 
appears  in  “The  American  West,  A  20th 
Century  Perspective,”  on  display  June  30- 
July  25  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  Arts  Centre 
in  Dublin  and  again  in  October  at  the 
County  Cavan  Museum  in 
Ballyjamesduff  (County  Cavan  is  the 
birthplace  of  Copper  King  Marcus  Daly). 

Works  by  Russell  Chatham,  Kent 
Lovelace,  Kevin  Red  Star,  Monte 
Dolack,  Davi  Nelson,  Marc  Bohne, 

Larry  Pirnie  and  George  Gogas  were 
chosen  “to  represent  current  trends  and 

subjects  relevant  to  the  emerging  paradigms  of  the  New  West.”  The 
exhibit,  curated  by  Geoffrey  Sutton  of  the  Montana  World  Trade  Center, 
will  also  be  shown  at  the  Hunt  Museum  in  Limerick  in  November  and 
the  Yeats  Memorial  Arts  Centre  in  Sligo  in  January,  and  then  tour 
England  in  2004. 


Livingston  sculptor  Sam  Anton 
Terakedis,  who  received  the  Phippen 
Museum  Award  in  May  at  the  29th 
Annual  Phippen  Museum  Art  Show  and 
Sale  in  Prescott,  AZ,  for  his  bronze 
sculpture,  “The  Sanctuary.”  Terakedis 
also  won  the  Artists’  Choice  Award  in 
the  three-dimensional  category  for  his 
bronze,  “Twilight  Descent,”  at  the  22nd 
annual  Calgary  Stampede  Western  Art 
Auction,  July  3-13  in  Calgary,  Alberta; 
and  his  work  will  appear  in  the  Carefree 
Art  Show  and  Sale,  Oct.  3 1 -Nov.  2  in 
Carefree,  AZ. 


Works  by  Kevin  Red  Star  (left)  and 
Larry  Pirnie  (above)  are  part  of 
“The  American  West”  exhibit 
currently  touring  Ireland. 


Sam  Anton  Terakedis 
with  his  sculpture,  “The 
Sanctuary" 


“Crops  of  People,”  by  Linda 
Christensen 


Great  Falls  artist  Jay  Contway, 
whose  bronze  “Captured  Arrow” 
received  the  Jurors’  Choice  Award 
during  the  Calgary  Stampede’s  22nd  annual  Western  Art  Auction,  July 
10  at  the  Roundup  Center  in  Calgary.  Sam  Terakedis  of  Livingston  took 
the  Artists’  Choice  Award.  Other  Montana  artists  participating  in  the 
show  included  Dennis  Grismer  and  Ken  Mayernick  of  Great  Falls, 
Margaret  Graziano  of  Whitefish  and  Tim  Sullivan  of  Mis.soula. 

Helena  jeweler  Margaret  Regan,  who  received  the  Jurors’  Choice 
Award  for  her  work  at  the  Northern  Virginia  Fine  Arts  Festival  in  May. 
Her  sculptural  work  was  also  selected  for  the  exhibits  “Moves  in 
Polymer  Clay”  at  the  Brookfield 
Craft  Center  in  Connecticut  and 
“Polymer  Possibilities,  Jewelry 
and  Beyond”  at  the  Baltimore 
Clay  works  in  Maryland. 

Kalispell  artist  Linda 
Christensen,  whose  painting 
“Crops  of  People”  was  selected 
for  the  “Brave  Destiny”  exhibit, 

Sept.  20-Nov.  2  at  the  WAH 
Center  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  The 
exhibit,  sponsored  by  the  Society 
for  the  Art  of  the  Imagination,  is  described  as  the  largest  show  in  the 
world  of  works  by  living  artists  working  in  surreal,  conceptual,  visionary 
and  fantastic  art. 

Bozeman  artist  Rod  Zullo,  whose  bronze  sculpture  “It’s  a  Good 
Life,”  was  juried  into  the  National  Sculpture  Society’s  104th  annual 
exhibition,  on  display  Aug.  30-Oct.  26  at  Brookgreen  Gardens  in  South 
Carolina  and  Nov.  3-Feb.  13  at  the  Park  Avenue  Atrium  in  New  York 
City.  Jurors  selected  52  pieces  from  among  954  submissions  to  the  show. 

Mis.soula  artist  Nancy 
Erickson,  whose  quilted 
piece  “Felis  Forever  ( 1 )” 
won  Best  of  Show  at  the 
biennial  contemporary  quilt 
exhibition, “Quilt  National  ’03,” 
on  display  May  23-Sept.  1  at 
the  Dairy  Barn  SE  Ohio 
Cultural  Center  in  Athens, 

OH.  Erickson’s  work  was 
one  of  86  selected  for  the 
show  from  among  1 ,455 
entries  -  the  most  ever  submitted  to  this  13th  annual  exhibition  of 
innovative  quilts.  The  exhibition  will  be  split  into  three  traveling  shows, 
which  will  tour  the  United  States  for  the  next  two  years,  and  the  quilts 
will  appear  in  a  full-color  book,  published  by  Lark  Books.  Erickson’s 
work  was  also  part  of  a  group  show,  “Threading  the  Eye,”  on  display 
June  6-July  19  at  the  Sherry  Leedy  Gallery  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Beth  Cavener  Stichter  of  Helena,  who  received  an  Emerging  Artist 
Grant  from  the  American  Craft  Council.  Stichter,  a  resident  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  will  use  her  grant  to  purchase  equipment  and  clay  for 
the  creation  of  a  large-scale  figurative  sculpture.  She  was  among  six 
artists  selected  from  200  applicants  for  the  annual  awards,  which  range 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000. 


Felis  Forever  (1),”  by  Nancy  Erickson 


University  of  Great 
Falls  student  Amber 
Olson  of  Belt,  whose 
artwork  adorns  a  series  of 
cards  that  will  raise  funds 
for  Eagle  Mount.  Olson 
has  only  limited  move¬ 
ment  of  her  arms  and 
hands,  due  to  a  degenera¬ 
tive  neurological  disorder. 
Under  the  guidance  of  her 
high  school  art  teacher, 
Leslie  DeVos,  she  began 
painting  in  1999.  Her 
work  has  since  earned  two 
People’s  Choice  Awards 
at  the  Montana  State  Fair; 
been  added  to  the  perma¬ 


nent  collection  at  the  Holter  Museum;  is  included  in  a  traveling 
exhibition  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education;  and  was 
featured  as  cover  art  on  a  University  of  Montana  brochure.  She  was 
invited  to  the  White 
House  by  President 
George  Bush  and  has 
also  been  honored  by 
Gov.  Judy  Martz.  Eagle 
Mount  provides  thera¬ 
peutic  and  recreational 
activities  for  children 
and  adults  with  physical, 
mental  or  behavioral 
challenges;  Amber  has 
been  involved  in  their 
activities  for  the  past  10 
years. 


“Summer  Day”  by  Amber  Olson 


Kim  McKee 


George  McCauley  and  Beth  Cavener  Stichter  of  Helena  and  Jeff 
Wilson  of  Bigfork,  whose  work  is  on  display  Aug.  8-Sept.  6  in  the 
Clay  Invitational  at  Art  Spirit  Gallery  of  Fine  Art  in  Coeur  d’Alene. 
ID. 

Poison  musician  Kim  McKee,  who  won 
the  contemporary  song  writing  competition  at 
the  Milwaukee  Irish  Festival.  She  and  husband 
Ken  Willson  (who  form  the  Celtic  duo 
Willson  and  McKee)  were  invited  to  perform 
the  winning  song,  “The  Pattern,”  on  the  main 
stage  Aug.  16.  McKee’s  second  entry,  “Lost 
Souls  Grave,”  took  second  place  (“You  might 
say  I  beat  myself.”  she  .says).  The  festival, 
described  by  the  Smithsonian  as  “the  largest 
and  best  Irish  cultural  event  in  North 
America.”  hosts  more  than  KXI.OOO  guests 
from  around  the  globe.  The  songwriting 
contest,  sponsored  by  Walton’s  Irish  Music  in 
Dublin,  was  open  to  professionals  and 
amateurs  alike  from  around  the  world.  McKee’s  lyrics  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  festival’s  website  and  kept  in  the  Festival  Foundation’s 
archives. 

Wylie  Gustafson,  a  Montana  native  and  leader  of  Wylie  and  the 
Wild  West,  who  was  chosen  to  emcee  the  Yahoo!  Yodel  Challenge. 
The  contest,  geared  toward  finding  America’s  favorite  amateur 
yodeler,  opened  in  Times  Square  Aug.  I ,  and  will  tour  seven  other 
major  cities  this  fall.  Gustafson’s  distinctive  yodel  has  been  the 
signature  for  the  Internet  search  engine  for  several  years.  Gustafson 
was  also  nominated  for  two  2003  Will  Rogers  Awards  in  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  Entertainer  of  the  Year  and  Male  Western  Swing  Vocalist;  he 
performs  a  duet  of  “Cattle  Call”  with  Doc  Watson  on  the  new  CD  and 
DVD  of  Merlefest  Life  -  15th  Anniversary  Jam;  and  stars  with 
Whiskey  the  cowhorse  in  a  television  commercial  for  the  Montana 
Libraries  campaign. 


Actor  and  mime  Bill  Bowers,  a  native 
of  Montana,  whose  original  one-man 
show  “It  Goes  Without  Saying”  premiered 
on  opening  night  at  the  Adirondack 
Theatre  Festival,  held  June  18-July  27  in 
Lake  George,  NY.  The  autobiographical 
play  describes  his  childhood  In  Montana 
and  career  as  a  mime  and  actor.  The 
performance  received  a  standing  ovation 
and  was  lauded  by  The  Post  Star  for 
“almost  relentless  humor  delivered  with 
amazing  talent.” 


Cowboy  musician  T  J.  Casey  of 
Billings,  who  was  nominated  for  10  Will 
Rogers  Awards  by  the  Academy  of 
Western  Artists.  Casey’s  nominations  included 
Western  Music  Male  Vocalist  of  the  Year,  Enter¬ 
tainer  of  the  Year  and  Rising  Star  of  the  Year.  The 
title  track  of  his  new  CD.  Blue  Montana  Skies,  was 
among  the  top  10  finalists  for  Western  Music  Song  of 
the  Year  and  the  album  was  one  of  five  finalists  for 
Western  Swing  Album  of  the  Year. 


Bill  Bowers 


More  Congrats  on  next  page 
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Bray  Bash 
heads  west 

The  Archie 
Bray  Foundation 
in  Helena  heads 
to  Seattle 
Sept.  12-14  for 
Bray  Bash  West, 
a  series  of  three 
two-day  work¬ 
shops  at  various 
locations. 

Sarah  Jaeger 
and  Jeff 
Oestreich  will 
lead  a  program  at 
Seward  Park  Art 
Studio;  Josh 
DeWeese,  Wally 
Bivens  and  Al 
Tenant  will  team 
up  for  a  workshop 
at  Pottery 
Northwest;  and 
the  University  of 
Washington  will 
host  Kurt  Weiser 
and  Beth  Lo.  The 
weekend’s  events 
will  culminate 
Sept.  1 3  with  live 
and  silent 
auctions  at 
Seattle's  Town 
Hall. 

The  Bray 
Bash  West  is 
designed  to 
highlight  the 
Bray’s  ceramic 
tradition, 
innovation  and 
resident  artist 
program.  Call 
206-749-9471 
for  details. 

All  proceeds 
from  the  event 
will  benefit  the 
Campaign  for  the 
Bray,  an  effort  to 
raise  funds  for  a 
new  studio 
building,  to 
expand  the 
endowment  and 
to  strengthen  the 
Friends  of  the 
Bray  and  Annual 
Fund.  For  more 
information,  visit 
vmw.archie 
bray.org  or  call 
406-443-3502. 


Artists,  writers,  musicians 
and  arts  administrators: 

please  let  us  know  about  major 
awards  and  accomplishments. 
Send  your  good  news  lo  Congrats, 
do  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
e-mail;  writeus@livelytimes.com. 
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Big  Sandy 
seeks 
artists 
for  auction 

The  Big 

Sandy  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
will  sponsor  its 
second  annual 
Evening  of  Art 
Auction  on  Nov. 
22.  The  first 
auction  was  an 
extremely 
successful 
event,  clearing 
$1 1 ,000  for  the 
Big  Sandy  Pool 
Fund. 

Last  year’s 
event  was  also  a 
very  successful 
evening  for  the 
artists  who 
participated, 
giving  them  the 
opportunity  to 
show  and  sell 
their  art  to  a  very 
generous  crowd. 
High  bid  was 
$1,400  for  a  Don 
Greytak  original; 
the  next  highest 
bid  was  $1,350, 
paid  for  a  quick- 
draw  portrait  by 
Vernon  the  Boy. 

The  evening 
is  a  formal  affair 
that  includes 
gourmet  hors 
d'oeuvres  and 
desserts,  drinks 
and  a  quick 
draw.  The  show  . 
is  still  the  buzz 
in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and 
promoters 
anticipate  a 
sellout  for  2003. 
Tickets  are  $25 
each. 

Due  to  the 
success  of  the 
first  show,  there 
has  been  an 
increase  of 
interest  from 
artists;  the  20 
spaces  for  the 
2003  show  will 
be  juried.  For 
more  details, 
call  Marlys  at 
406-378-2525. 


More  Congrats  to... 


Welcome  to... 


Elizabeth  Stoyanovich,  who  takes  the  helm 
as  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  Butte 
Symphony  this  fall.  Praised  as  a  charismatic  and 
outstanding  conductor,  Stoyanovich  will  serve 
concurrently  as  the  music  director  of  the 
Brernerton  Symphony  in  Washington.  She 
recently  completed  a  tenure  as  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pacific  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
California  and  associate  conductor  of  the 
Spokane  Symphony.  She  also  was  music 
director  of  the  Pacific  Symphony  Institute  at 
California  State  University-Fullerton,  was  a 
faculty  member  as  State  University  of  New 
York-Plattsburgh  and  spent  three  seasons  as 

music  director  of  the  Champlain  Valley  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
York.  She’s  made  guest  appearances  with  many  orchestras  throughout 
the  nation,  including  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  New  Jersey 


Elizabeth  Stoyanovich 


Symphony,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  San  Diego  Symphony  and 
Atlanta  Symphony,  as  well  as  orchestras  in  Paris  and  Quebec. 
She’s  married  to  accomplished  composer  and  pianist  Patrick 
Stoyanovich,  and  the  couple  and  their  two  daughters  have 
recently  moved  from  California  to  Washington.  The  new  music 
director  launches  her  inaugural  season  with  the  Butte  Sym¬ 
phony  on  Oct.  19  with  Beethoven’s  Symphony  Number  5,  and 
works  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Sammartini. 

Pam  Shelden,  new  executive  director  of  Montana  Ballet 
Company  in  Bozeman.  Born  and  raised  in  Silver  Valley,  ID, 
Shelden  studied  dance  from  the  ages  of  8-2 1 .  She  earned  an 
associate  of  arts  degree  at  MSU-Northem  in  Havre  and  a  degree 
in  fine  arts  from  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow;  was  a 
school  board  director  for  seven  years  in  Washington;  and  has  spent  the 
past  two  years  planning  and  organizing  conferences,  events  and  seminars 
for  Washington  State  University. 


Ann  Bates,  surrounded  by  members  of  the  Montana  Ballet 
Company.  (Photo  by  Winslow  Studio) 

Dedicated  to  Dance 

Montana  Ballet  Company  founder  retires 

Ann  Bates  Is  retiring  from  the  Montana  Ballet  Company  after  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  dance. 

During  the  past  19  years,  she  has  presented  annual  “Nutcracker” 
performances  before  combined  audiences  of  more  than  30,000  people; 
created  and  produced  several  original  ballets;  presented  world-class 
touring  companies  such  as  Jose  Greco  II  and  the  Ballet  Stars  of  Moscow; 
and  developed  an  outreach  program  to  bring  dance  exposure  to  outlying 
communities.  She  leaves  behind  a  vibrant  arts  organization  that  will 
continue  to  bring  the  dance  arts  to  Bozeman. 

Bates  founded  Montana  Ballet  Company  to  provide  performance 
opportunities  for  the  talented  young  dancers  who  had  come  up  through 
her  ballet  school  and  to  bring.professional  touring  dance  companies  to 
Bozeman. 

For  almost  two  decades,  she’s  been  dyeing  costumes,  rolling  up  dance 
floors  and  striking  sets,  monitoring  rehearsals  and  choreographing 
original  works,  while  presenting  75  performances.  Through  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  company  productions  and  presentations  of  touring  companies, 
Bozeman  audiences  have  learned  to  appreciate  and  expect  the  best. 

Her  love  of  dance  has  inspired  more  than  2J)00  students  and  dancers 
throughout  the  years.  Parents  have  gratefully  observed  how  she  has 
instilled  the  important  values  of  self-confidence,  grace,  good  posture, 
discipline  and  a  strong  work  ethic  into  the  lives  of  their  children. 

She  has  also  been  a  talented  administrator  and  fundraiser.  Through  her 
stewardship,  Montana  Ballet  Company  has  received  funding  from  the 
Montana  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Trust,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Sweet  Pea  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
Special  People  in  Need  and  hundreds  of  private  and  corporate  donors. 

Through  the  New  York  Connection,  Bates  has  brought  dancers  from 
New  York  City  Ballet  to  conduct  workshops  and  perform  works  from  the 
Balanchine  tradition.  She  has  also  collaborated  with  Montana  artists 
throughout  her  career,  including  Uri  Bamea  of  the  Billings  Symphony, 
who  conducted  the  Montana  Ballet  Company  Orchestra,  and  composer 
Eric  Funk,  who  worked  with  Bates  on  two  original  works. 

According  to  Funk,  “Ann’s  willingness  to  be  involved  in  programming 
and  choreographing  two  very  complex,  modem  works  is  a  testament  to 
her  vision,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm  ...  [Her]  sheer  courage  and 
intention  infused  her  company  of  dancers,  and  their  parents,  with  an 
excitement  and  joie  de  vivre  around  undertaking  projects  that  were  new, 
large  and  risky. 

“Ann’s  energy  made  Montana  Ballet  exist  and  continue.  ...  In  her  20 
some  years  with  Montana  Ballet,  she  engendered  that  Montana  spirit 
through  her  tireless  efforts  to  give  Montana  a  ballet  company.  Bravo!” 


Montana  author  Janet  Muirhead  Hill,  whose  book,  Miranda  and 
Starlight,  is  slated  to  become  a  new  feature  film,  produced  and  directed 
by  Robert  Kollar  and  Top  Herrmann  Entertainment.  This  is  the  first  film 
of  a  planned  trilogy,  based  on  Hill’s  Starlight  series,  which  tells  of  the 
adventures  and  mishaps  that  befall  a  girl  and  her  horse.  Hilf’s  first  book 
was  published  in  2002.  and  the  fourth  one  is  just  off  the  press.  The  film 
is  budgeted  at  close  to  $3  million,  and  the  production  company  is 
planning  to  begin  a  six-week  shoot  next  spring  in  southwestern  Montana. 
Hill  is  collaborating  with  Kollar  on  the  screenplay  and  the  producer 
hopes  to  cast  several  Montana  children  in  the  film. 


The  Art  Mobile  of  Montana,  which  received  a  $1 ,000  grant  from  the 
Mountain  Regional  Committee  of  the  Montana  Community  Foundation. 
The  Art  Mobile  provides  quality,  original  art  exhibits,  art  lessons  and 
teacher  education  to  mral  schools  throughout  the  state.  Last  year,  it 
visited  120  communities  in  53  counties. 


Big  Sandy  engraver  Diane  Scalese, 
who  was  named  Engraver  of  the  Year  by 
the  Academy  of  Western  Artists  at  its 
annual  convention  July  8  in  Fort  Worth, 

TX.  Scalese,  47,  is  the  first  woman  to 
claim  the  award,  and  was  nominated  for 
the  honor  by  her  peers.  She  found  her 
calling  17  years  ago,  when  her  husband. 

Bob,  decided  to  engrave  the  silver  bits 
and  spurs  he  created.  “He'd  come  in 
grumbling  and  1  went  down  to  the  shop 
to  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about,  and 
the  minute  I  put  my  hand  on  a  graver,  1 
knew  it  was  something  1  had  to  do,” 

Scalese  told  a  Great  Falls  Tribune 
reporter.  She  started  working  in  the 
“western  bright  cut”  silver  engraving 
style  and  later  moved  into  gun  engrav¬ 
ing.  She  was  accepted  as  a  professional 

member  of  the  Firearms  Engravers  Guild  three  years  ago.  The  Scaleses 
are  now  full-time  artists  and  have  shown  their  work  at  the  C.M.  Russell 
Art  show  for  more  than  12  years. 


Engraved  belt  buckle 
by  Diane  Scalese 


Greg  Patent  at  the  James  Beard 
Foundation  Awards  in  New  York. 


Missoula  author  and  chef 
Greg  Patent,  who  received  the 
James  Beard  Foundation  Book 
Award  in  the  baking  category 
for  Baking  in  America.  The 
awards  were  presented  during  a 
gala  reception  May  5  at  the  New 
York  Marriott  Marquis.  The 
James  Beard  Foundation 
Awards  are  considered  the 
nation’s  most  prestigious  honors 
for  culiqary  professionals.  Other 
finalists  in  the  baking  category 
were  Baking  by  Flavor  by  Lisa 
Yockelson  and  Paris  Sweets  by 
Dorie  Greenspan. 


Rina  and  Dr.  David  Reynolds,  proud 
parents  of  a  new  son,  Thomas  Roland 
Reynolds,  bom  June  28  in  Billings, 
weighing  7  lbs.,  10  oz.,  and  measuring 
19-3/4  inches  long.  His  mom,  Rina,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Billings 
Symphony,  and  his  dad,  David,  is 
associate  dean  at  Rocky  Mountain 
College.  He  Joins  three-year-old  brother 
William  at  the  family  home  in  Billings. 


Thomas  Roland  Reynolds 
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Up  On  the  Rim  A  Western 
History  Classic 
By  Dale  Eunson 

Published  2002  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT  (originally  released  in  1970) 

\  $14.95  softcover 

!  The  memoirs  of  a  prolific  Hollywood 
writer  who  grew  up  on  an  eastern  Montana 
homestead  once  again  underscore  the  hardi- 
j  ness  and  humor  of  the  state’s  early  settlers. 

Dale  Eunson,  who  wrote  extensively  for 
film  and  television,  died  last  year  at  age  97 
with  a  long  list  of  credits.  He  moved  from 
Montana  in  the  1920s  after  spending  his  yout 
on  the  prairie  “upon  the  rim"  northwest  of  Billings  where  his 
family  homesteaded.  Eunson  takes  readers  back  to  the  time  and 
place  of  his  childhood,  reflecting  on  the  perseverance  and  hope 
that  kept  people  like  his  parents  going  in  hard  times. 

Eunson  wrote  the  novels  Homestead  in  1934,  The  Day  They 
Gave  Babies  Away  in  1946  and  Philip's  Chair  in  1989.  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  screenplays,  and  for  the  television  shows 
“Leave  it  to  Beaver”  and  “Little  House  on  the  Prairie.” 

Glacier  Day  Hikes 

By  Alan  Leftrldge 

Published  May  2003  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 
$1 1 .95  softcover 

The  magnificence  of  one  of  the  world’s 
premier  hiking  areas  pervades  this  compilation  of 
one-hour-to-one-day  hikes  in  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Experienced  guide  and  naturalist  Alan 
Leftridge  provides  key  insights  and  valuable 
advice,  along  with  stunning  photos  of  vistas, 
waterfalls  and  wildlife,  revealing  some  750  miles 
of  hiking  trails  throughout  the  nation’s  “crown  jewel.”  Replete 
with  clear  directions,  difficulty  ratings,  maps,  and  historical 
notes,  this  book  offers  details  on  34  different  hikes. 

The  Swan  Valley  resident  has  worked  as  a  seasonal  naturalist 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  Mission  Mountains 
Wilderness,  and  has  been  an  interpretative  guide  for  many  years. 

A  Ride  to  the  Infernal  Regions 
Yellowstone’s  First  Tourists 
By  Calvin  C.  Clawson  and  Edited  by 
Eugene  Lee  Siiiiman 

Pubiished  2003  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$29.95  softcover 

A  19th  century  Deer  Lodge  editor’s 
memoirs  provide  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the 
legendary  Yellowstone  region  as  seen  by  a 
Westerner  of  that  era. 

The  book  is  based  on  Calvin  Clawson’s 
three-week  trip  with  five  companions  in  1871 ,  which  resulted  in 
17  articles  later  published  in  the  Deer  Lodge  paper.  The  New 
Northwest. 

Eugene  Lee  Siiiiman,  a  Deer  Lodge  historian  and  writer,  has 
pieced  together  an  entertaining  bit  of  reading,  augmented  by 
historical  photographs. 

Siiiiman,  who  provides  ample  annotations,  notes  that 
Clawson’s  work  is  not  only  historically  significant,  but  “simply 
a  good  read  ...  Clawson  has  well-crafted  descriptions  and  a  flair 
for  storytelling.”  Park  historian  Lee  Whittlesey  says  the  account 
“fills  a  big  void”  in  park  history. 

Bonnie  Cooks!  Bits  &  Bobs  & 

Antelope  Toes 

By  Bonnie  Hyatt-Murphy  with  photographs 
by  Tom  Murphy 

Published  2002  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

A  mouth-watering  assortment  of  dinners, 
desserts,  breads,  salads  and  entrees  grace  this 
little  spiral-bound  cookbook,  which  features 
280  favorite  recipes  from  Wilderness  Photog¬ 
raphy  Expeditions,  a  business  owned  by  the 
author  and  her  husband. 

From  crabmeat  Parmesan  canapes  and 
brandied  mushrooms  to  eggplant  lasagna.  chicken  cider  stew  and 
old  fashioned  sour  cream  raisin  pie,  this  book  is  brimming  with 
surprising  concoctions,  including  less  flamboyant  staples  like 
barbecue  ribs  and  baked  chicken  breasts. 

The  author  has  served  all  these  dishes  through  the  years  to 
various  backcountry  clients.  She  grew  up  surrounded  by  the 
smells  and  tastes  of  her  grandmother’s  cooking  -  a  woman,  she 
notes,  who  never  used  a  measuring  cup  in  her  life. 


Montana 

Photography  by  Salvatore  Vasapoli,  Essay  by 

Pat  Williams 

Published  May  2003  by  Graphic  Arts  Center 

Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  OR 
$39.95  hardcover 

Bozeman  photographer  Salvatore  Vasapoli  has 
been  exploring,  climbing  and  discovering 
Montana  for  more  than  20  years,  and  shares  the 
results  in  this  breathtaking  array  of  color  images 
with  informative  captions  and  a  full-color  map. 

The  130  photos  in  this  large  format  book  range 
from  deserted  homesteads  to  dizzying 
mountaintop  vistas,  and  from  serene  trout  streams  to  vibrant 
landscapes. 

A  detailed  essay  by  former  Montana  congressman  Pat  Williams 
adds  considerable  depth  to  the  diverse  images,  with  observations  on 
geography  and  history. 

Vasapoli’s  images  have  appeared  in  numerous  publications, 
including  National  Geographic,  Audubon,  Backpacker,  Outside, 
Forbes  and  The  New  York  Times. 
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First,  a  little  Chee-Chee  then  some 
other  extremely  odd  sports 
By  Bill  Vaughn 

Published  2002  by  Arrow  Graphics, 

Missoula,  MT 
$20  hardcover 

Missoula-area  outdoors  writer  and  fourth- 
generation  Montanan  Bill  Vaughn  offers  an 
“instructional  manual  for  anyone  who’s  sick  and 
tired  of  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.” 

Be  prepared  for  quirky  adventures,  including 
windsailing  on  railroad  tracks,  golfing  in  com 
fields,  striding  through  the  treacherous  mud  fields 
of  Holland,  and  sailing  to  Borneo  in  an  attempt  to 
sabotage  the  filming  of  “Survivor.”  The  fourth- 
generation  Montanan  “is  both  literate  and  amusing,”  says  outdoor 
humor  and  travel  writer  Tim  Cahill,  “even  when  writing  about  the 
most  moronic  of  quests  and  events.  In  my  book,  that  makes  him 
a  hero.” 

Vaughn  is  a  contributing  editor  at  Outside  magazine.  His  essay, 
“Skating  Home  Backwards,”  was  nominated  for  a  National  Maga¬ 
zine  Award  in  2001  and  was  featured  in  that  year’s  The  Best 
American  Magazine  Writing. 
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Eastertown 

By  Max  Crawford 

Published  2003  by  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  hardcover 

The  emotional  challenges  of  life  in  a  prairie 
town  so  small,  according  to  one  character,  "you 
wonder  whether  it  exists  at  all,”  take  center  stage 
in  this  compelling  new  novel  by  Max  Crawford. 

This  book,  over  30  years  in  the  works,  centers 
on  the  intertwined  lives  of  a  science  teacher,  a 
school  superintendent  and  a  drama  coach  -  real 
people  with  real  joys  and  sorrows  in  an  obscure 
place  far  removed  from  the  mainstream. 

Eastertown  is  the  1 1  th  volume  in  the  Literature  of  the  American 
West  series,  edited  by  Montana  author  William  Kittredge. 
Crawford’s  previous  works  have  found  a  quiet  but  avid  following; 
author  Larry  McMurtry  calls  the  author  “an  original,  distinctive 
writer  who  writes  with  vividness,  bite,  and  anarchic  humor  ...” 

Crawford  is  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen  books  and  lives  in 
Livingston,  MT, 


Yellowstone  Wolves  In  the 
Wild 

By  James  C.  Halfpenny 
Published  2003  by  Riverbend 
Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

The  near-mythic  wilderness  icon 
known  as  the  wolf  and  its  remarkable 
return  to  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  environs  provide  ample  fodder 
for  text  and  photographs  in  this  new 
release. 


Author  James  Halfpenny,  who  lives  and  works  in  Gardiner,  is  a 
specialist  in  cold  environment  carnivores  and  ecology  who  has 
conducted  research  in  locales  as  diverse  as  the  Tibetan  Plateau  and 
Tasmania.  He  has  closely  followed  the  wolves  of  Yellowstone 
since  their  reintroduction  in  the  mid-1990s. 

From  photos  of  denning  sites,  to  wolf  encounters  with  elk  and 
bison  and  their  remarkable  symbiotic  relationship  with  ravens,  the 
book  is  chock-full  of  new  discoveries  and  eyewitness  observations 
about  an  animal  that  defies  predictability. 
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Poets  & 
Writers 
Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(wwvi/ .pw.org)  is  an 
extensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  development 
opportunities  for 
writers,  publishing 
seminars  and 
panel  discussions, 
and  free  advice 
columns. 

•  “News  from  the 
Writing  World,” 
offering  reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends  in 
the  iiterary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories 
that  affect  writers. 

•  “Great 

Resources,”  listing 
conferences, 
workshops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies,  presses, 
magazines,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry  and 
much  more.  Many 
of  the  listings  from 
one  of  P&Ws  most 
popular  books,  A 
Directory  of 
American  Poets  & 
Fiction  Writers,  are 
also  available  with 
search  capabilities. 
Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers;  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publisher; 
or  discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 

For  more 
infomnation  call 
212-226-3586. 
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Poetry  180: 
Reading  a 
poem  a  day 

Billy  Collins,  Poet 
Laureate  of  the 
United  States,  is 
encouraging  high 
schools  throughout 
America  to  adopt 
the  Poetry  180 
program.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  program 
offers  a  daily  poem 
for  the  approxi¬ 
mately  180-day 
school  year. 

To  take  part, 
schools  print  out 
poems  from  the 
website, 
www.loc.gov/ 
poetry/180,  and 
have  them  read  to 
the  school  in  a 
public  forum,  such 
as  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s 
announcements. 

Collins  suggests 
several  ways  to 
involve  students 
and  teachers  in  the 
project,  including 
selecting  a  different 
reader  each  day  or 
allowing  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  to  look 
through  a  few 
weeks’  worth  of 
poems  and  choose 
their  favorites. 

Any  member  of 
the  school 
community  may 
read  the  daily 
poem,  including 
students,  teachers, 
administrators  or 
staff  members. 
While  students  with 
literary  inclinations 
might  be  the  most 
eager  to  read, 
teachers  should 
aim  at  creating  a 
broad  spectrum  of 
readers  to 
encourage  the 
notion  that  poetry 
belongs  to 
everyone. 


Harvard  and  the  Unabomber 
The  Education  of  an  American 
Terrorist 

By  Alston  Chase 

Published  2003  by  W.W.  Norton,  New  York,  NY 
$26.95  hardcover 

This  darkly  fascinating  look  at  the  education 
of  The  Unabomber,  who  spent  his  last  days  as  a 
free  man  in  Lincoln.  Montana,  paints  an  image  of 
a  person  who  is  alienated  to  the  point  of  commit¬ 
ting  cold-blooded  murder  -  but  it  scarcely  lets  off 
the  hook  those  imbedded  cultural  factors  that  led 
to  Ted  Kaczynski’s  alienation. 

Chase  warns  readers  not  to  dismiss  Kaczynski 
as  an  aberration,  isolated  from  the  American  mainstream.  He  suggests 
that  the  same  factors  that  turned  a  brilliant  young  scholar  into  an  infa¬ 
mous  terrorist  are  growing  more  vexing  than  ever. 

Michael  Mello,  former  legal  adviser  to  Kaczynski,  calls  the  book  “the 
definitive  archaeology  into  the  mind  of  America’s  smartest,  and  therefore 
most  evil,  terrorist,  as  well  as  a  sweeping  exploration  of  recent  U.S. 
intellectual  and  cultural  history.” 

Alston  Chase  is  the  author  of  Playing  God  in  Yellowstone  and  In  a 
Dark  Wood;  he  lives  in  Paradise  Valley,  MT. 


Legacy 

By  Leonard  Schonberg 
Published  2002  by  Sunstone  Press, 

Santa  Fe,  NM 
$22.95  softcover 

This  novel  spanning  three  generations  of  the 
Schneider  family  traces  the  lives  of  three 
women,  Hannah,  Pearl  and  Sarah,  as  they  each 
come  to  grips  with  the  past  in  order  to  success¬ 
fully  face  the  future. 

The  tale  begins  with  the  emigration  from 
Europe  of  Hannah  and  her  father  Isaac,  how 
they  overcome  poverty  and  tragedy  in  New 
York  and  then  make  a  new  life  in  Butte. 

Hannah’s  child.  Pearl,  bom  as  the  result  of  a  ^ 

rape,  grows  up  in  an  orphanage.  Pearl  faces  difficulties  bonding  with  her 
daughter  Sarah  as  a  result  of  her  own  abandonment.  Sarah  ultimately 
discovers  her  own  past,  her  family’s  past,  and  the  keys  to  taking  control 
of  her  own  life. 

Schonberg  is  an  author  and  physician  who  lives  in  Montana.  His  two 
previous  novels  are  Deadly  Indian  Summer  and  Fish  Heads. 


The  Complete  Idiot’s  Guide  to 
Native  American  History 

By  Walter  C.  Fleming 
Published  2003  by  Aipha  Books, 

Indianapolis,  IN 
$18.95  softcover 

In  spite  of  its  flippant  title,  this  book  by 
Walter  Fleming,  who  teaches  Native 
American  Studies  at  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman,  is  loaded  with 
information  that’s  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where. 

Fleming,  who  is  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  grew  up 
on  reservations  in  Montana,  wrote  the  book  after  discovering  that 
published  information  is  sorely  lacking  on  the  more  than  500  tribes  of 
North  America.  Offered  in  a  very  digestible  format,  replete  with  tidbits 
and  sidebars,  the  book  assembles  vital  details  on  tribal  history,  culture 
and  lore. 

The  author,  who  was  bom  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  grew  up  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  has  taught  American  Indian  studies 
for  25  years. 

Hope  in  Hard  Times  New  Deal 
Photographs  of  Montana, 

1936-1942 

By  Mary  Murphy 

Published  2003  by  Montana  Historical  Society 
Press,  Helena,  MT 
Distributed  by  Globe-Pequot  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 

$39.95  hardcover,  $22  softcover 

This  fascinating  historical  glimpse  of  rural 
Montana  during  the  Great  Depression  features 
previously  unpublished  black  and  white  photos  by 
four  professional  photographers  working  for  the  federal  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Montana  State  University  history  professor  Mary  Murphy  explores  the 
effect  the  Depression  had  on  the  state,  while  photos  by  Arthur  Rothstein, 
Marion  Post  Wolcott,  Russell  Lee  and  John  Vachon  capture  the  despair, 
determination,  hope  and  even  humor  that  accompanied  hard  times. 

From  ranch  life  to  the  mines,  from  downtown  businesses  to  lonely 
homesteads,  the  tales  and  images  provide  an  invaluable  history  of  an 
often-neglected  era. 


Nature’s  Yucky!  Gross 
Stuff  That  Helps 
Nature  Work 

By  Lee  Ann  Landstrom  and  Karen 
I.  Shragg,  Illustrated  by 
Constance  R.  Bergum 
Published  July  2003  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing  Co., 

Missoula,  MT 
$10  softcover 

This  new  children’s  nature  book 
reveals  some  rather  revolting  animal 
behaviors  (revolting  to  humans, 
anyway)  and  the  very  real  purposes 
behind  them. 


Some  examples:  Did  you  know  that  honey  is  really  bee  barf?  Or  that 
turkey  vultures  regularly  poop  on  their  own  feet?  Or  that  Western  Painted 
Turtles  breathe  through  their  posteriors?  Startling  facts  abound  in  this  fun 
and  educational  volume.  Bergum’s  lovely  illustrations  remind  us  of 
nature’s  bountiful  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  “yuckiness.” 

The  authors  both  hail  from  Minnesota,  where  they  have  worked  for 
many  years  as  naturalists  and  educators  of  both  adults  and  children.  The 
illustrator,  Connie  Bergum,  lives  in  Helena  and  has  previously  had  her 
work  grace  The  Sunsets  of  Miss  Olivia  Wiggins  and  Seya's  Song. 


Prisoners  of  Flight 

By  Sid  Gustafson 

Published  June  2003  by  Permanent  Press, 

Sag  Harbor,  NY 
$26  hardcover 

In  this  adventuresome  anti-war  tale,  two 
'Vietnam  War  vets  and  former  POWS  crashland 
in  the  Montana  wilderness  near  Glacier  Park 
where  they  meet  twin  sisters  and  embark  on  a 
journey  of  self-discovery. 

The  two  vets,  one  white  and  the  other  a 
Blackfeet  Indian,  both  suffer  from  the  wounds 
of  war,  including  guilt,  drug  and  alcohol 
addictions,  and  social  discontent.  Nonetheless, 
in  their  struggle  to  survive,  they  form  a  powerful 
bond  with  the  two  sisters. 

Oncoming  winter,  drug  and  alcohol  withdrawal,  and  a  potent  bonding 
with  nature  are  woven  into  this  story  of  adventure  and  spiritual  discovery. 

This  is  the  first  novel  by  Sid  Gustafson,  who  practices  veterinary 
medicine  in  rural  Montana. 


The  Parrot  Trainer 

By  Swain  Wolfe 

Published  February  2003  by  St.  Martin’s 
Press,  New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

The  competitive  and  eccentric  ways  of 
archaeologists  are  woven  into  the  mystery  and 
magic  of  seemingly  living  clay  artifacts  in  this 
new  novel  by  Missoula  author  Swain  Wolfe. 

A  love  for  and  connection  to  the  American 
Southwest  and  a  strong  feel  for  irony  and 
comedy  fuel  the  novel’s  compelling  narrative. 

The  result,  according  to  author  Alex 
Shoumatoff,  is  “nothing  less  than  a  new  genre: 
the  surreal  Southwestern  archaeological  thriller. 

A  rousing  read  ...” 

Wolf,  who  has  been  called  “the  most  formidable  late-bloomer  since 
Norman  Maclean”  by  author  David  James  Duncan,  has  also  written  The 
Woman  Who  Lives  in  the  Earth  and  The  Lake  Dreams  the  Sky. 

Libby,  Montana  Asbestos  &  the 
Deadly  Silence  of  an  America 
Corporation 

By  Andrea  Peacock 
Published  2003  by  Johnson  Books, 

Boulder,  CO 
$17.50  softcover 

The  long-term  devastation  of  a  Montana 
community  by  an  exploitive  mining  company 
and  its  implications  regarding  corporate  negli¬ 
gence  are  illuminated  in  this  hard-hitting 
investigative  piece. 

Montana  journalist  Andrea  Peacock  provides 
clear  evidence  of  large-scale  government  and 
corporate  complicity  in  failing  to  inform  Libby  residents  and  W.R.  Grace 
employees  of  the  deadly  asbestos  exposed  by  vermiculite  mining  opera¬ 
tions  -  dangers  that  were  well  documented  for  many  years  before  coming 
to  public  light. 

“This  is  a  story  almost  too  terrible  to  read,  yet  too  terrible  to  put  down. 
The  acuity  of  Andrea  Peacock’s  journalism  is  matched  only  by  the  depths 
of  the  corporate  greed  she  investigates,”  says  Libby  area  author  Rick 
Bass.  “A  brilliant  book  by  a  brilliant  reporter,”  says  Terry  Tempest 
Williams,  “one  of  the  most  important  books  I’ve  read  in  years.” 
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Engrams 

By  Brian  Butler 

Published  2003  by  Denlinger’s  Publishers, 

Edgewater,  FL 
$10.95  softcover 

This  first  novel  by  Billings-area  writer  Brian 
Butler  deals  with  the  human  will  to  live  -  or  to 
die  -  as  a  dying  heiress  has  a  piece  of  another 
woman’s  brain  transplanted  into  her  own. 

Protagonist  Robyn  Cosgrove’s  intentions  of 
suicide  are  short-circuited  by  an  attacker,  who 
leaves  her  with  a  potentially  fatal  brain  injury.  In 
a  desperate  attempt  to  save  her  life,  doctors  give 
her  a  brain-tissue  transplant  from  the  Just  de¬ 
ceased  Carol  Martin,  who  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident.  But  when  unfamiliar  memories  begin  to  surface  in  Cosgrove’s 
psyche,  it’s  clear  that  Carol’s  personality  seeks  to  return  to  life. 

This  thriller  has  been  published  in  both  paperback  and  e-book 
format.  The  cover  is  illustrated  by  the  author’s  wife,  Billings  artist 
Barbara  Butler. 


I  Flight  of  the  Fisherbird 

By  Nora  Martin 

Published  2003  by  Bloomsbury  USA 
!  Children’s  Books,  New  York,  NY 
;  $16.95  softcover 

This  new  novel  by  Nora  Martin  contrasts 
the  serenity  of  the  San  Juan  Islands  circa  late 
1800s  with  an  increasingly  perilous  adventure. 

Protagonist  Clem  Nesbitt  finds  life  on  the 
islands  nearly  perfect,  with  her  boat,  her 
island  and  her  beloved  family.  But  when  she 
witnesses  the  splash  of  a  mysterious  bundle 
over  the  side  of  a  ship,  her  peaceful  little 
world  is  tom  asunder.  Is  her  uncle  somehow 
involved? 

Martin,  a  school  librarian  in  rural  Montana,  has  written  several 
other  books  for  young  readers,  including  The  Stone  Dancers,  The 
Eagle’s  Shadow  and  A  Perfect  Snow,  which  won  the  2003  Pacific 
Northwest  Booksellers  Association  Children’s  Book  Award.  She 
has  lived  in  eight  different  states,  as  well  as  Europe  and  Africa. 
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We  Called  This  Creek  Traveller’s 
Rest 

By  the  Discovery  Writers,  with  a  foreword  by 
Dale  A.  Burk 

Published  2003  by  Stoneydale  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stevensville,  MT 
$19.95  hardcover  and  $14.95  softcover 

A  third  book  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi¬ 
tion  by  five  Stevensville  women  focuses  on  a 
camp  along  Lolo  Creek  that  figured  prominently 
in  the  Journey,  and  which  is  one  of  only  two 
archaeologically  confirmed  expedition 
campsites. 

This  collaborative  effort  by  Jean  Clary, 

Patricia  B.  Hastings,  Diann  Ladd,  Jeanne  O’Neill  and  Riga  Winthrop 
follows  their  two  previous  efforts,  Lewis  and  Clark  In  the  Bitterroot  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  On  The  Upper  Missouri,  which  have  both  gone  into 
second  printings.  It  provides  ample  discussion  of  Native  American  use 
of  the  site  -  most  fitting  since  the  intrepid  expedition  owed  its  very 
survival  to  the  Nez  Perce,  Salish  and  other  tribes  along  their  route. 

The  10-chapter  book  also  includes  more  than  50  photos,  maps, 
illustrations  and  a  foreword  by  Stoneydale  publisher  and  longtime 
Bitterroot  Valley  conservationist  Dale  Burk. 

Fly  Fishing  Montana’s 
Missouri  River 

Text  and  photography  by  Trapper 
Badovinac 

Published  2003  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 
$24.95  hardcover 

Along  with  some  gorgeous  scenic 
photos  of  the  upper  Missouri  River 
country,  this  thorough  study  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  trout  section  between  Helena  and 
Great  Falls  features  clear  and  enthusiastic  advice  on  how  to  fish  the 
big  river. 

While  much  of  the  lower  Missouri  deserves  its  “Big  Muddy” 
reputation,  the  upper  reaches  offer  some  of  the  finest  fly-fishing 
experiences  in  North  America,  according  to  Helena-area  fishing  guide 
Trapper  Badovinac.  The  avid  fisherman,  who  logs  more  than  200  days  a 
year  along  streams,  notes:  "The  Missouri  River  is  one  of  the  very  best 
trout  streams  I’ve  ever  had  the  privilege  of  dipping  my  felts  into.” 

Though  hard  to  read  compared  to  smaller,  friskier  waters  -  and 
daunting  to  newcomers  -  Big  Mo  is  “what  fly  fishing  should  be  - 
subtle,  soft  and  quiet,”  says  the  author. 

Grizzly  Bear  Rumors  and  Lodge 
Pole  Logic 

By  John  L.  Holden 

Published  2003  by  John  L.  Holden,  Valier,  MT 
No  price  listed 

Hi-Line  rancher  and  former  state  legislator 
John  Holden  lets  his  imagination  run  wild  in  this 
40-page  novelette,  a  combination  of  rumors, 
inaccuracies  and  imagination  based  upon  a 
collection  of  30  years’  worth  of  anecdotes  that 
have  circulated  throughout  the  Hi-Line  area. 

A  protagonist  named  L.P.  is  disdainful  of 
government  agents  and  pretense;  other  characters 
include  Ben  the  Bear  Man  (state  wildlife  agent); 

Black  Bart  (who  likes  to  shoot,  shovel  and  shut  up);  and  ranchers  Big 
Harry,  Little  Herbert  and  Fat  John. 

Through  these  and  other  characters,  Holden  weaves  a  tale  of  Mon¬ 
tana  landowners  and  their  encounters  and  conflicts  with  grizzlies, 
wolves  and  other  natural  denizens.  The  author  is  a  Montana  native,  who 
holds  degrees  from  Montana  State  University  in  agronomy  and 
animal  science. 
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Trails  of  the  Wild  Cabinets 

By  Dennis  NIcholls 

Published  2003  by  Keokee  Co.  Publishing, 

Inc.,  Sandpoint,  ID 
$14  softcover 

The  heavily  sculpted  and  glaciated  peaks, 
ridges,  cirques  and  valleys  of  the  Cabinet 
Mountains  offer  a  variety  of  trails  for  hikers 
and  mountain  bikers  of  all  abilities.  Dennis 
Nicholls  describes  the  routes,  challenges, 
highlights  and  geology  in  his  new  book. 

The  former  publisher  of  The  River  Journal 
newspaper  has  spent  ample  time  in  the 
backcountry  and  shares  that  experience  in 
maps,  photographs  and  trail  descriptions.  The 
Cabinets,  which  straddle  northwest  Montana  and  northern  Idaho, 
are  one  of  the  lesser-known  but  more  spectacular  mountain  ranges 
of  the  region. 

The  book  provides  descriptions  of  82  trails  encompassed  by 
150  square  miles  of  wilderness,  with  notes  on  points  of  interest 
such  as  waterfalls,  lakes,  lookouts,  old-growth  forests  and 
inspiring  vistas. 

The  Secret  Life  of  Cowboys 

By  Tom  Groneberg 
Published  July  2003  by  Scribner, 

New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

The  mythical  allure  of  the  West  and 
subsequent  Jolts  of  reality  combine  in  this 
true-life  tale  about  a  kid  from  the  Chicago 
suburbs  who  eschews  the  corporate  fast  track 
for  the  life  of  a  cowboy. 

Tom  Groneberg,  a  resident  of  northwest 
Montana,  began  his  cowboy  career  as  a  horse- 
tour  guide  in  Colorado.  The  book  describes 
his  subsequent  move  to  Montana,  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  honest  hands  who  offered  him  both 
support  and  ample  ribbing,  and  his  romance  and  eventual 
marriage. 

“Coupling  wide-eyed  eagerness  and  stark  honesty,  Tom 
Groneberg  reveals  both  the  exhilaration  and  cost  of  following  a 
dream,”  says  author  Pete  Fromm.  “It’s  a  love  story  of  the  land,  a 
way  of  life,  and  of  life  itself.” 


The  Pony  Express  A 
Photographic  History 

By  Bill  and  Jan  Moeller 
Published  May  2003  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing  Co., 

Missoula,  MT 
$22  softcover 

Featuring  99  color  photographs, 
this  new  release  by  Bill  and  Jan 
Moeller  provides  clear  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  vast,  open,  and 
often-dangerous  country  that  young 
Pony  Express  riders  crossed  in 
the  1860s. 

The  2,000-mile  trail  from  Independence,  MO,  to  Sacramento, 
CA,  offered  adventuresome  folks  like  young  Bill  Hickock  the 
memories  of  a  lifetime.  At  the  same  time,  the  famous  horse-and- 
rider  mail  system  briefly  helped  connect  the  burgeoning  West 
with  the  more  civilized  East. 

The  authors,  who  live  full-time  in  their  travel  trailer  and  once 
spent  12  years  touring  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  a  sailboat,  have 
previously  had  four  photographic  history  books  published  by 
Mountain  Press. 
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New  literary 
journal  begins 
publication 

At  Length  will 
begin  publication 
this  fall  with  an  issue 
featuring  work  by 
Michael  Jayme- 
Becerra  (author  of 
Every  Night  Is 
Ladies' Night, 
forthcoming  from 
HarperCollins)  and 
James  McMichael 
(author  of,  most 
recently,  The  Worid 
at  Large:  New  and 
Selected  Poems). 

Each  issue  of  At 
Length  consists  of 
one  novella/long 
story  (minimum 
10,000  words)  and 
one  long  poem  or 
sequence  of  poems 
(minimum  10  single¬ 
spaced  pages). 
There  is  no  upper 
limit  on  length.  The 
journal  will  be 
published  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

Submissions  are 
only  accepted 
electronically. 

Please  send  a  Word 
for  Windows  or  Rich 
TextRleto 
submissions® 
atlengthmag.com. 
Simultaneous 
submissions  are 
acceptable,  but  the 
accompanying 
email  should  clearly 
note  that  the  work  is 
under  consideration 
elsewhere  and 
immediate  notifica¬ 
tion  should  be  given 
if  the  work  is  no 
longer  available. 

Subscriptions 
are  $25  for  one  year 
(four  issues).  Since 
the  journal  does  not 
receive  any  funding, 
small  donations 
(recommended 
amount  $25-$50) 
will  also  be 
accepted.  Please 
send  a  check  or 
nnoney  order, 
payable  to 
At  Length,  to: 

At  Length,  PO  Box 
594,  New  York,  NY 
10185. 
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Philharmonic 
supports 
plan  to 
merge  with 
Carnegie  Hall 

The  New  York 
Philharmonic  board 
voted  to  proceed 
with  a  merger  with 
Carnegie  Hall 
on  Tuesday 
(July  15)  after 
considering 
becoming  a  tenant 
instead.  The 
Philhannonic  said 
roughly  85  percent 
of  its  46  tnjstees 
favored  pursuing  a 
merger. 

The  board  was 
doing  its  due 
diligence,"  said 
Paul  B.  Guenther, 
the  Philharmonic 
chainnan.  "We  had 
to  look  at  all  the 
alternatives.'’ 

‘There  were 
members  of  the 
board  who  wanted 
to  look  at  going  to 
Carnegie  Hall  as  a 
tenant,"  he  added. 

“I  think  that’s  off  the 
table  right  now.” 

The  board’s 
decision  was  not  a 
vote  to  approve  a 
merger  but  to 
continue  to  move 
toward  that  goal.  A 
merger  would 
ultimately  have  to 
be  approved  by  the 
boards  of  both 
organizations  and 
by  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

But  the  recent 
deliberations  show 
that  sticky  issues 
remain  in  combin¬ 
ing  these  two 
heavyweight 
classical  music 
institutions  and  that 
the  announcement 
of  the  merger  plans 
came  before 
important  details 
had  been 
resolved . . . 

-  Robin  Pogrebin 
The  New 
York  Times 
July  17,2003 
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David 
Walburn: 

Cabin 
Song 

Released  2003 
by  Walburn 
Publishing 
in  White- 
fish,  MT 
Whitefish 
musician  and 
outdoors  enthusiast  David  Walburn  has  finally 
realized  his  dream  of  creating  a  musical  tribute 
to  another  dream,  the  construction  of  a  home¬ 
stead  cabin  in  Alaska. 

Walburn  and  three  buddies  -  Jimmie 
Hendricks.  Doug  Metzger  and  Jim  Williams  - 
set  out  from  Atlanta  in  June  1988  to  take 
advantage  of  a  provision  of  the  1862  Home¬ 
stead  Act  which  allowed  homesteading  in 
Alaska  until  1990. 

Using  hand  tools  and  abundant  enthusiasm, 
the  four  friends  completed  their  home.  The  15 
songs  that  grew  out  of  that  period  grace  Cabin 
Song  and  reflect  a  dream  that  is  American  to 
the  core. 

From  “He  Believes,”  dedicated  to  cohort 
Hendricks  and  his  unshakable  faith  in  the 
project,  to  “Watching  the  River  Roll,”  in  which 
Walbum’s  break  with  the  past  carries  a  certain 
amount  of  heartache.  Each  song  conveys  the 
excitement  of  an  adventure  that  he  says  “was 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  memorable 
experiences  of  my  life.” 

Narrative  songs,  delivered  in  Walbum’s  rich 
tenor,  explore  encounters  with  bears  and 
nature,  the  doubts  that  accompanied  the 
adventure,  the  friendships  that  emerged  and  the 
meaning  of  pursuing  dreams. 

Walburn  has  also  developed  a  concert  and 
slide  show  based  on  his  experiences,  which 
he’s  performed  throughout  Montana. 

The  teta-  and  photo-rich  CD  jacket  explains 
the  journey  and  the  origins  of  the  songs  -  a 
dream  that  many  said  was  nothing  but  foolish¬ 
ness,  but  one  that  was  ultimately  “proved  up.” 
Visit  www.davidwalbum.com  for  details. 


John 
Floridis: 

In  This 
Place 

Recorded  and 
released 
2003  by 
Glacial 
Grooves 
Music, 

Missoula,  MT 

Mixed  and  mastered  2003  by  Michael 
Blessing,  Skyline  Studios,  Belgrade 

Popular  Missoula  musician  John  Floridis 
showcases  his  ample  guitar  talents  and  musical 
diversity  in  his  latest  CD,  In  This  Place,  a 
mixture  of  original  tunes  and  cover  songs. 

The  Missoula-area  performer  is  well  known 
for  his  technical  wizardry  on  guitar  as  well  as 
for  his  songwriting  skills.  He  co-hosts 
“Musician’s  Spotlight,”  a  KUFM  production 
featuring  interviews  with  national  and  regional 
musicians,  with  Brian  Kopper,  and  has  helped 
promote  local  concerts. 

Accompanying  Floridis  on  his  new  release 
are  longtime  cohorts  Brian  Opel  on  dmms  and 
Clipper  Anderson  on  bass.  The  bass  and 
percussion  add  drive  and  energy,  particularly 
to  the  cover  of  an  old  Robert  Johnson  classic, 
“Cross  Road  Blues.” 

A  strong  rhythmic  feel  underlies  many  of 
Floridis’s  original  tunes,  which  evoke  a  wide 
emotional  range,  from  lost  love  (“Would  You 
Look  for  Me  in  Autumn,”  “Sacrificial  Song”) 
to  reflections  on  an  unjust  world  (“Taking 
Hold  of  Me,”  “Nature’s  Way”). 

The  artist’s  fluid  guitar  work  stands  out 
here:  he’s  handy  with  a  slide  and  can  ping 


harmonic  tones  in  the  midst  of  energetic  runs 
that  utilize  the  whole  guitar  fretboard.  Floridis  is 
also  a  soulful  singer,  as  evidenced  in  his  cover 
of  Ben  Harper's  lovely  ballad,  "Waiting  on  an 
Angel.” 

Floridis  recorded  his  tracks  (vocals,  Taylor 
acoustic  guitar,  electric  and  resonophonic 
guitars,  mandolin  and  mandolin  banjo)  in  his 
Missoula  living-room  studio,  and  added  drum 
and  bass  tracks  recorded  in  Oppel’s  basement 
studio  in  Seattle.  The  result  is  a  compelling 
blend  of  styles,  with  memorable  melodies  and 
subtle  beats  that  highlight  the  musician’s  potent 
musical  talents. 

Visit  www.johnfloridis.com  for  details. 


Dublin 
Gulch: 

“Any  Day 
Above 
Ground  is 
a  Good 
One” 

Recorded 
2002  at 
Toadstone 
Theatre,  Helena,  MT 

Engineered,  mixed  and  mastered  by  Soul 
Tree  Recording,  Helena,  MT 

A  rousing  collection  of  jigs,  reels,  contem¬ 
porary  Irish  and  traditional  Celtic  music 
graces  the  new  1 8-song  CD  by  Butte  acoustic 
band  Dublin  Gulch. 

Taking  its  name  from  one  of  the  many 
Butte  neighborhoods  populated  by  expatriate 
Irish  miners  and  their  families,  Dublin  Gulch 
specializes  in  Irish  folk  songs  as  well  as 
Celtic  tunes.  The  songs  on  “Any  Day  Above 
Ground  Is  a  Good  One  ”  were  recorded  live 
June  27-28, 2002,  at  the  Toadstone  Theatre  in 
Helena,  and  range  from  traditional  favorites 
such  as  “The  Irish  Rover”  and  “Whiskey  in 
the  Jar,”  to  more  obscure  traditional  tunes  like 
“Wild  Colonial  Boy”  and  “Leavin’ 
Tipperary.” 

The  live  album  provides  a  strong  feel  for 
how  the  popular  band  comes  over  live, 
engaging  audiences  with  humor  and  sing-a- 
longs,  as  well  as  placing  the  tunes  in  a 
historical  and  cultural  context. 

The  band  consists  of  Mick  Cavanaugh 
(guitar,  tin  whistle,  banjo,  vocals),  Tom 
Powers  (bodhran,  vocals),  Jim  Schulz 
(mandolin,  Irish  bouzouki,  guitar,  vocals)  and 
John  Joyner  (banjo,  fiddle,  vocals).  Drawing 
from  the  many  folk  tunes  that  re-emerged 
during  the  American  folk-music  revival  of  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  quartet  deals 
with  both  humorous  and  serious  aspects  of 
Irish  and  Irish- American  history. 


Greg  Grant: 

Jupiter 
Watches 

Produced  and 
recorded  in 
2003  by 
Altered 
State 
Records, 

Fortine,  MT 
Northwest 

Montana  musician  Greg  Grant’s  new  compila¬ 
tion  of  original  tunes  showcases  his  guitar  and 
saxophone  finesse  with  melodies  ranging  from 
moody  and  emotionally  evocative,  to  rhythmic 
and  rocking. 

The  Fortine-based  guitarist  and  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  player  also  plays  organ  and  flute  and  adds 
plaintive  vocals  to  the  mix.  James  Whiton  and 
Guioda  Perla  supply  bass  and  drum  tracks, 
respectively.  Grant  recorded  his  own  tracks  at 
his  Strawbale  Studio  in  Fortine,  with  the  other 
tracks  recorded  in  Corbett,  OR, 


FEELSklKEHOME 

Edati  Atwood  aud  Tbe  Best  Band 


Grant’s  background  in  Spanish  guitar  and 
jazz  techniques  surfaces  in  the  new  recording, 
which  is  seasoned  with  hints  of  both  genres. 
But  Jupiter  Watches  defies  any  musical 
moniker  -  some  songs  clearly  rock,  (listen  to 
the  electric  guitar  wail  on  “Mrs.  Green 
Blues”)  while  others  have  a  reggae  feel 
(“Sunshine,”  "Kings  and  Queens”).  Hot 
electric  guitar  riffs,  a  jazzy  sax  solo,  or  Latin 
rhythms  fuel  other  songs,  with  an  occasional 
foray  into  "space  music”  -  instrumentals  with 
hypnotic  grooves  and  cryptic  melodies 
("Blind  to  What  I  See,”  “Tired  Wanderer,” 
“Like  Carlos  Vamos”). 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  unpredictable  and 
entertaining  mix  -  proof  once  again  that 
musical  talent  isn’t  confined  to  big  cities,  big 
labels  or  big  names.  Visit 
www.alteredstates.com  for  more  information. 


Eden 
Atwood 
and  The 
Last  Best 
Band: 

Feels  Like 
Home 

Recorded 

May  11, 12 

and  18, 

2003,  by  Brad  Edwards  of  Woods 

Recording,  Billings,  MT 

From  a  slinky  take  on  the  Rolling  Stones’ 
“(I  Can’t  Get  No)  Satisfaction”  to  some 
lowdown  blues  (“Ain’t  Got  Nothing  But  the 
Blues”)  and  silky  ballads  (Billie  Holiday’s 
“God  Bless  the  Child),  Eden  Atwood’s 
second  recording  with  The  Last  Best  Band 
splices  most  kinds  of  music  into  a  lush  jazz 
matrix . 

The  stylish  CD,  Feels  Like  Home, 
certainly  adds  to  Montana’s  reputation  as  an 
exporter  of  world-class  music. 

Atwood,  the  granddaughter  of  writer  A.B. 
Guthrie  Jr.,  earned  an  international  reputation 
performing  at  jazz  festivals  and  clubs  in 
Shanghai,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  and  headlining  at  Chicago’s 
legendary  Gold  Star  Sardine  Bar.  For  the  past 
few  years,  her  “uncommonly  rich  vocal 
palette"  (writer  Edwin  Dobbs)  has  graced  two 
CDs  and  numerous  concert  and  club  engage¬ 
ments  in  her  home  state. 

The  Last  Best  Band,  which  also  backed 
Atwood  on  Wild  Women  Don't  Get  the  Blues, 
showcases  some  of  Montana’s  finest  jazz 
artists,  with  drummer  Brad  Edwards,  guitarist 
Craig  Hall,  pianist  Bob  Nell  and  bassi.st  Mike 
Freemole.  The  CD’s  1 1  tunes  were  arranged 
by  Hall  and  reflect  his  eclectic  tastes  and 
experience  (he’s  also  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Mandolin  Society  and  has  per¬ 
formed  with  several  other  jazz  ensembles).  In 
true  jazz  tradition,  each  musician  takes  off  on 
occasional  improvised  solos. 

Latin  inflections  infuse  “A  Felicidade,”  a 
composition  by  Antonio  Carlos  Jobim  with 
English  lyrics  by  Atwood,  and  “Chega  de 
Saudade.”  Rock  ’n  roll  classics  like  “Puppet 
Man”  and  “Baby,  I  Love  You”  get  a  whole 
new  twist,  while  the  title  song  has  a  slight 
country  twang. 

The  sum  is  a  recording  that’s  accessible 
and  soaring,  confirming  Atwood’s  reputation 
as  an  urbane  artist  with  down-home  rapport. 
“It’s  a  delight,  finding  such  freshness  in  the 
midst  of  such  sophistication,”  says  scholar 
and  writer  Bill  Bevis,  “like  a  Charlie  Russell 
painting  in  Paris.” 

This  summer,  Atwood  and  The  Last  Best 
Band  have  collaborated  with  another  Mon¬ 
tana  original,  Rob  Quist,  in  a  .series  of  “Arts 
Aid”  concerts  aimed  at  raising  funds  for  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  The  next  show  is 
slated  for  Oct.  9  at  the  Great  Falls  Civic 
Center. 
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Montana  Festival  of  the  Book 


Writers  and  readers  rendezvous  in 


Missoula 


For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 

Montanans  will  celebrate  the  written 
word  with  a  two-day  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book,  Sept.  19-20  in 
downtown  Missoula. 

The  festival  features  dozens  of  the 
region’s  writers  in  a  variety  of 
readings,  panels,  exhibits,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  a  literary  contest,  signings, 
entertainment,  receptions,  and 
satellite  events.  More  than  5,000 
visitors  from  across  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  Europe  are  expected  to 
attend. 

The  festival  is  presented  by  the 
Montana  Center  for  the  Book  and  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  in  association  with  numerous 
other  state  and  local  organizations 
and  businesses. 

As  in  years  past,  the  festival  will  feature 
some  of  the  most  important  voices  of  the  West, 
including  award-winning  authors  Leif  Enger, 
Mary  Clearman  Blew,  William  Kittredge, 

James  Lee  Burke,  Debra  Magpie  Earling,  James 
Crumley,  Larry  Watson,  David  Quammen, 
Annick  Smith,  Greg  Keeler,  Judy  Blunt, 

Richard  Manning,  Ron  Carlson,  Bharti 
Kirchner,  Diane  Smith,  Guy  Vanderhaeghe, 
Stephenie  Ambrose  Tubbs,  Robert  Wrigley, 
Richard  Wheeler  and  many  others. 

Gala  events  include  a  special  showing  of  the 
acclaimed  documentary  Slone  Reader  on  Friday 
night,  and  a  Gala  Reading  at  the  Wilma  Theatre 
on  Saturday.  Special  programming  for  young 
adults  will  include  writing  and  performance 


workshops,  presentations  on  ’zines  and  graphic 
novels,  and  performances  at  Caras  Park. 

Adults  and  children  may  participate  in 
workshops  on  bookmaking,  book  collecting  and 
appraisal,  book  groups,  and  other  hands-on 
events.  And,  the  winning  entry  to  the  third 
annual  “Happy  Tales”  literary  contest  will  be 
announced,  with  appropriate  fanfare. 

The  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  is  open  to 
the  public  and  almost  all  of  the  more  than  60 
events  are  free.  Venues  in  downtown  Missoula 
include  the  Wilma  Theatre,  the  Holiday  Inn 
Parkside,  Milwaukee  Station,  Caras  Park,  the 
Missoula  Public  Library  and  the  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula. 


Montana  has  long  been 
recognized  for  its  rich  literary 
life.  From  authors  such  as  A.  B. 
Guthrie,  Norman  Maclean, 
Mildred  Walker,  Dorothy 
Johnson,  D’Arcy  McNickle  and 
Richard  Hugo,  through  contem¬ 
porary  writers  like  William 
Kittredge,  Ivan  Doig,  Richard 
Ford,  Mary  Clearman  Blew, 
Richard  Bass,  Thomas  McGuane 
and  many  others,  writers  from 
Montana  and  its  neighboring 
states  have  had  an  important 
impact  on  American  literature 
and  our  understanding  of  the 
western  experience.  The  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book  will  cel¬ 
ebrate  this  rich  literary  landscape 
of  the  northern  Rockies. 

The  festival  has  become  the  state’s 
largest-ever  literary  celebration.  Major 
sponsors  include  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  festival 
coordinator  Kim  Anderson, 
kanders@selway.umt.edu,  or  Mark 
Sherouse,  executive  director  of  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities/Montana 
Center  for  the  Book,  243-6022  (in  Montana 
800-624-6001)  or  sherouse@selway. 
umt.edu.  A  complete  schedule  will  posted 
online  at  www.bookfest-mt.org. 


Agnes  Kenmille  (from  page  1) 


activity  that  requires  precision,  the  right  tools, 
knowledge  of  the  timing  and  the  subtle 
changes  in  texture  of  a  hide  as  it  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  process,  as  well  as  enormous 
strength  and  perseverance.” 

“Please  know  that  this  woman  is  one  of  the 
great  artist-treasures  of  our  state  and  holds  a 
big  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  people,”  adds 
Swaney. 

Kenmille  Joins  the  ranks  of  more  than  260 
previous  Heritage  Fellows,  including  Montana 
cowboy  poet  Wally  McRae,  bluesman  B.B. 
King,  Irish  stepdancer  Michael  Flatley,  and 
acclaimed  performers  Shirley  Caesar,  Doc 
Watson  and  Bill  Monroe.  Recipients  are 
nominated,  often  by  members  of  their  own 
communities,  and  then  judged  by  a  panel  on 
the  basis  of  their  continuing  artistic  accom¬ 
plishments  and  contributions  as  practitioners 
or  teachers.  Fellows  must  be  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 


This  year’s  roster  of  Heritage  Fellows  also 
includes;  Rosa  Elena  Egipciaco  of  New  York, 
who  makes  Puerto  Rican  bobbin  lace;  Norman 
Kennedy,  a  Vermont  weaver,  singer  and 
storyteller;  Hispanic  musicians  Roberto  and 
Lorenzo  Martinez  of  New  Mexico;  African 
American  dancer  and  choreographer  Norma 
Miller  of  Nevada;  Ron  Poast,  a  Hardanger 
fiddle-maker  from  Wisconsin;  Carolinian 
stick-dance  leaders  Felipe  1.  and  Joseph  K. 
Ruak;  Persian  santur  player  Manoochehr 
Sadeghi  of  California;  Nicholas  Toth  of 
Florida,  a  designer  and  builder  of  diving 
helmets;  and  four  Basque  poets:  Jesus  Arriada 
and  Johnny  Curutchet  of  California,  Martin 
Goicoechea  of  Wyoming  and  Jesus  Goni  of 
Nevada.  Mexican  American  singer,  composer 
and  teacher  Carmencristina  Moreno,  of 
California,  received  the  2003  Bess  Lomax 
Hawes  Award. 


Agnes  Oshanee  Kenmille 


"Please  know  that  this 
woman  is  one  of  the 
great  artist-treasures  of 
our  state  and  holds  a  big 
place  in  the  hearts  of 
many  people." 

-  Alexandra  Swaney 


James  Welch  (from  page  1) 


with  his  first  editor,  who  asked,  “Why  are  you 
so  obsessed  with  bones  and  wind?” 

“I  realized  that  I  was  writing  about  a  country 
1  knew  deep  down,  without  thinking  about 
making  choices  or  selecting  the  right  metaphor. 
1  was  writing  about  a  world  I  was  bom  into,  a 
world  full  of  bones  and  wind  -  the  world  of  my 
ancestors.  And  thirty  years  later,  in  one  way  or 
another,  1  am  still  writing  about  that  world.” 

Four  novels  followed;  Winter  in  the  Blood, 
The  Death  of  Jim  Loney,  Fools  Crow  and  The 
Indian  Lawyer.  Fools  Crow,  the  story  of  a 
young  Blackfeet  warrior  whose  culture  is 
shifting  around  him,  earned  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Award  for  Fiction  in  1986. 

Michael  Umphrey,  a  St.  Ignatius  poet  and 
director  of  the  Montana  Heritage  Project,  wrote 


in  a  tribute  to  Welch  that  appeared  in  the 
Missoulian:  “We  have  many  books  about  the 
individual  pursuit  of  success  and  significance. 
We  have  fewer  that  explore  the  spiritual  and 
practical  realities  of  belonging,  of  becoming 
members.  And  we  have  none  better  than  Fools 
Crow.” 

In  his  next  book.  Killing  Custer,  Welch 
reflects  on  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  and 
the  fate  of  Plains  Indians  without  actually 
describing  the  battle.  “It  is  wonderfully  sly  and 
subversive,”  writer  and  UM  professor  emeritus 
Bill  Bevis,  an  authority  on  western  literature, 
told  the  Missoulian. 

Welch’s  final  book.  The  Heartsong  of 
Charging  Elk,  was  published  in  2001  and  is  set 
in  France  -  a  country  that  so  appreciates  the 


author  that  it  awarded  him  a  medal  of  the 
Chavalier  de  I’Ordre  des  Art  et  des  Lettres 
(the  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Arts  and 
Letters)  in  2000.  Welch  imagines  the  life  of 
an  Indian  who  was  lost  from  Buffalo  Bill’s 
European  tour  and  remains  in  France, 
isolated  by  language  and  culture. 

The  writer  was  married  to  UM  English 
professor  Lois  Welch.  They  lived  in  the 
Rattlesnake  Valley  with  their  golden 
retriever,  Ned. 

“Indian  writers  might  come  from 
different  geographies,  from  different  tribes, 
but  we  all  have  one  thing  in  common,”  he 
said.  “We  are  storytellers  from  a  long  way 
back.  And  we  will  be  heard  for  generations 
to  come.” 
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Gathering 
to  honor 
Sweet 
Grass  Hills 

The  Northern 
Plains  tribes  and 
local  residents 
will  host  another 
multicultural 
gathering,  Sept. 
4-7  at  the 
Whitlash  4-H 
campgrounds, 
located  near 
Chester.  The 
theme  of  the 
encampment  is 
“Honoring  the 
Past,  Acknowl¬ 
edging  the 
Present,  and 
Respecting  the 
Future  of  the 
Sweet  Grass 
Hills." 

The  Sweet 
Grass  Hills  have 
been  sacred  land 
of  the  Blackfeet, 
Gros  Ventre, 
Salish,  Kootenai, 
Assiniboine  and 
Plains  Cree  since 
the  beginning  of 
time.  Modern 
commercial  hard- 
rock  gold  mining 
ventures  have 
threatened  the 
historical, 
cultural,  spiritual, 
and  environmen- 
•tal  values  and 
uses  of  the  hills. 

Through  the 
cooperation  of 
the  tribes,  local 
residents,  the 
Sweet  Grass 
Hills  Protection 
Association  and 
regional  Bureau 
of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  efforts 
were  made  to 
initiate  a  mining 
moratorium, 
which  was 
authorized  in 
1997.  The  20- 
year  moratorium 
withdrew 
approximately 
19,685  acres  of 
public  mineral 
estate  from 
mining  laws. 

The  encamp¬ 
ment  will  review 
the  history  of 
these  events; 
honor  those  who 
have  participated 
in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  hills; 
and  explore 
plans  for  commu¬ 
nity  and  cultural 
preservation. 

For  details,  call 
Ruth  Burleigh  at 
406-799-0152  or 
e-mail  rburl@ttc- 
cmc.net. 
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New  guide 
offers  tips 
on  creating 
art  schools 

The  National 
Guild  of  Com¬ 
munity  Schools 
of  the  Arts 
recently  re¬ 
leased  Ten 
Steps  Toward 
Starting  a 
Community 
School  of  the 
Arts,  by  LaMoine 
MacLaughlin, 
executive 
director  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the 
Northern  Lakes 
Center  and 
School  for 
the  Arts  in 
Wisconsin. 

This  thought¬ 
ful  and  informa¬ 
tive  publication 
is  full  of  facts 
and  advice, 
which  will  guide 
community 
leaders,  board 
and  staff 
members, 
teaching  artists, 
and  aspiring 
community 
school  directors 
through  the 
process  of 
launching  a 
successful 
community 
school  of  the 
arts.  From 
involving  the 
community  to 
developing 
programs,  from 
identifying 
resources  to 
finding  a  facility, 
and  from  hiring 
faculty  to  board 
development, 
this  slender 
book  offers  an 
abundance 
of  useful 
information. 

The  book 
costs  $22,  which 
includes 
shipping  and 
handling.  To 
order,  call  the 
National  Guild  at 
212-268-3337, 
ext.  18,  or  visit 
the  website  at 
WWW.  national 
guild.org/ 
Ten_Steps.html. 


ducation 


Artist  Residency:  Teaching  with  the  head  and  heart 


By  Allyson  Adams 

Last  winter  1  had  the  wonderful  opportunity 
to  teach  “Writing  and  Dramatizing  Family 
Stories”  to  students  in  rural  areas  of  northern 
Montana.  1  also  performed  my  one-woman 
show,  “Jeannette  Rankin,  The  Making  of  a 
Peaceful  Warrior,”  for  school  assemblies  and 
their  communities. 

Each  weeklong  residency 
was  full  of  surprises.  But  by 
far,  the  biggest  and  best 
surprise  was  the  students’ 
authentic  family  stories  and 
the  transformation  they 
showed  in  presenting  them. 

Preparation 

But  before  any  of  that,  1  had 
to  ask  myself,  “As  an  artist  in 
residence,  what  is  my  job? 

How  can  I  be  of  service?”  So  1 
put  myself  in  the  students’ 
shoes.  What  do  they  need? 

What  opportunity  can  I  give 
them  that  they  don’t  already 
have?  How  do  I  inspire  them? 

One  way  1  inspire  students 
is  by  playing  music.  Young  people  love  music 
because  it  expresses  their  passionate  drives 
and  tender  longings,  their  anger  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  I  try  to  introduce  music  that  they 
have  not  heard-before,  with  a  few  oldies  but 
goldies  thrown  in. 

That’s  when  the  notion  of  teaching  with  the 
head  and  heart  came  to  me. 

The  Heart 

Any  work  involving  the  arts  involves  the 
heart.  Art  reaches  beyond  language  and 
cultural  differences  because  human  emotions 
are  universal.  Art  lets  us  know  we  are  not 
alone. 

So  it  is  my  task  as  a  facilitator  to  get  the 
students  out  of  their  heads  and  into  their 
hearts.  What  character  from  your  family  is 
memorable?  Why? 

I  ask  them  to  write  about  what  they  remem¬ 
ber,  know  and  love;  to  use  the  senses  of  sight, 
sound,  smell,  taste  and  touch.  What  did  you 
feel  in  your  gut?  I  ask  students  to  access  “the 
things  they  don’t  know  they  know.” 

I  wanted  to  give  the  students  new 
eyes  to  see  what  they  take  for 


Students  made  a  connection  with  their  roots 
and  a  sense  of  pride  developed,  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  for  the  difficulties  their  elders  had 
overcome.  The  writing  assignment  stimulated 
communication  between  students  and  their 
families.  It  made  them  take  a  deeper  look  at 
their  life. 


Residency  students  read  family  stories  to  a  local  audience. 


The  Head 

After  the  creativity  behind  the  story  is  born, 
out  comes  the  red  pencil.  Clearly,  the  “Head”  is 
in  charge  now.  Teachers  warmly  welcomed  my 
reiteration  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  writing. 
There’s  nothing  like  a  little  reinforcement. 

The  beauty  of  a  residency  is  that  I  am  not 
biased  toward  students.  I  have  no  preconception 
about  their  talents,  academic  level  or  behavior 
problems.  Mediocrity,  low  motivation  and  sour 
attitudes  are  not  acceptable.  My  expectations  are 
high  for  everybody  with  no  exceptions.  Students 
surprised  their  teachers  by  rising  to  the  occasion 
and  they  even  surprised  themselves. 

Teachers 

Teachers  everywhere  have  a  unique  and 
difficult  job  these  days.  Although  it  is  unspoken, 
they  are  required  to  do  much  more  than  teach. 
Even  in  Montana,  a  tough  economic  climate, 
broken  families  and  the  devastation  of  substance 
abuse,  plague  many  young  people.  Kids  in 


granted.  I  wanted  them  to  realize  tht 
uniqueness  of  the  landscape  that 
surrounds  them  and  to  show  the 
harshness  of  the  elements  or  the 
simplicity  of  days  gone  by. 

“Tell  me  about  that  eager  thirst 
for  new  places  and  experiences  . . 

Tell  me  your  dreams.”  And  they 
did. 

The  Stories 

The  students  wrote  their 
stories  before  I  arrived.  That  first 
night  I  sat  down  in  a  local  diner  to  read  the 
first  batch,  I  couldn’t  put  them  down.  They 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  made  me  laugh 
out  loud. 

The  stories  were  about  homesteaders  -  why 
they  came  and  why  some  left.  Some  students 
had  famous  ancestors  -  cowboys  and  outlaws! 
One  girl’s  father  had  always  been  a  drifter  and 
finally  found  a  home  on  the  cold  badlands. 
Another  never  knew  love,  only  pain.  I  felt 
privileged  by  their  honesty. 

They  wrote  about  vacations,  cows,  horses, 
grandmothers,  sports,  lost  pets,  dirty  bedrooms 
and  dropping  a  cat  down  the  outhouse.  A  mom 
rode  a  skateboard  into  a  tree;  a  grandfather 
shot  a  stump  he  thought  was  a  quail;  one 
family  almost  froze  in  a  blizzard;  another 
tragically  lost  a  child  in  a  fire. 


"Writing  and  telling  stories 
are  good  medicine.  Stories 
are  where  we  come  from, 
who  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going.  Unearthing  them 
empowers  us  because  we 
have  dug  down  into  the  mud 
of  ourselves  and  brought  back 
the  jewel  ..." 

-  Allyson  Adams 


trauma  have  a  hard  time  focusing  on  school. 

Many  lessons  are  not  being  taught  in  the 
home  and  teachers  are  picking  up  the  slack 
while  still  trying  to  get  through  the  curriculum.  1 
admire  the  devotion  of  these  professionals  and 
their  efforts  to  meet  these  many  challenges  day 
after  day.  My  hat  is  off  to  them! 

The  Drama 

The  drama  part  of  the  curriculum  involves 
body  warm-up,  theatre  games  and  speech 
exercises  to  improve  vocal  strength  and  enuncia¬ 
tion.  Lazy  speech  is  an  epidemic  among  our 
youth.  Waking  up  their  speaking  power  gives 
them  new  confidence  and  a  presence  that  can 
help  them  out  in  the  world. 

Three  approaches  seemed  to  work  best. 
Sometimes  throwing  out  the  lesson  plan  and 


focusing  on  one  or  two  exercises  worked 
well;  for  other  “rebels  without  a  cause,” 
meeting  their  resistance  with  patience  and 
humor  softens  the  rough  edges;  and  some¬ 
times  the  “drill  sergeant”  routine  is  the  only 
thing  that  gets  their  attention. 

The  Presentation 

Before  each  student  reads  their 
story  out  loud  in  front  of  the  class,  I 
ask  the  others  to  respect  and  support 
one  another.  Quiet  attention  and 
positive  response  create  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  classmates  to  overcome 
shyness  and  stage  fright. 

Often  students  start  to  cry  while 
reading  their  own  stories.  Speaking 
their  truth  while  others  witness 
catches  them  off  guard  and  they  are 
filled  with  emotion.  That  kind  of 
breakthrough  stays  with  a  person. 

When  a  person’s  greatest  fear  is 
standing  up  in  front  of  others  and  they 
challenge  that  fear,  initiation  has 
occurred.  It  may  seem  small  but  the 
experience  is  huge.  Suddenly  a  person 
has  a  reference  point  ...  it’s  a  rite  of 
passage. 

Art  Heals 

One  Saturday  drama  workshop  occurred 
almost  by  accident  and  the  majority  of  the 
participants  ended  up  being  from  detention 
class,  foster  and  group  homes  -  the  so-called 
“Misfits.” 

After  a  fun  warm-up  to  music,  I  sensed  an 
internal  battle  brewing  in  each  of  them,  as  if 
there  was  something  they  needed  to  get  off 
their  chest.  Following  my  hunch,  I  put  on 
some  introspective  music  and  asked  them  to 
walk  around  the  stage  and  think  about  a  time 
of  sadness.  They  began  doing  it  immediately 
without  protest. 

On  their  own  they  found  a  still  point  on  the 
stage  and  seemed  ready  to  share  about  their 
journey.  The  theme  became  “Loss.”  Some 
had  been  separated  from  their  parents  or 
loved  ones  because  of  death,  divorce,  drugs 
or  alcohol,  while  others  had  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law,  but  they  all  felt  safe  to  explore 
their  troubled  lives  in  a  non- 
judgmental  and  supportive 
environment. 

The  intensity,  focus  and  depth 
of  the  group  were  remarkable. 
They  listened  compassionately  to 
others  and  then  courageously 
shared  their  own  experiences. 
Releasing  secrets  is  a  way  of 
releasing  pain. 

Writing  and  telling  stories  are 
good  medicine.  Stories  are  where 
we  come  from,  who  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going.  Unearthing 
them  empowers  us  because  we 
have  dug  down  into  the  mud  of 
ourselves  and  brought  back  the 
jewel  ...  Art  heals. 

By  the  end  of  my  residency,  as  1  drove  the 
long  road  back  to  Virginia  City,  1  found 
myself  recalling  my  loved  ones,  some  lost 
and  gone.  Stories  from  my  own  life  flickered 
through  my  mind  . . .  This  journey  brought 
home  for  me  the  power  of  teaching  with  the 
head  and  heart. 

Allyson  Adams  has  been  working  with  young 
people  tor  20  years  using  the  arts  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  personal  growth.  She  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  actress,  writer  and  award-winning 
director.  Currently,  Adams  is  completing  a 
digital  film  about  Jeannette  Rankin  titled 
“Peace  Is  a  Woman’s  Job.”  To  contact  her, 
call  406-843-5583. 
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students  create  mural 


Chief  Joseph  Middle  School  students  and  faculty  display  the 
boxes  with  collaged  clay  objects.  Student  coordinator 
LaTrelle  Scherffius  (left)  stands  next  to  artist  Beth  Kennedy. 


Mental  Abilities:  More 
music  yields  more  words 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of 
your  children,  .sign  them  up  for  the  orche.stra,  a 
new  study  suggests. 

The  re.search,  which  was  published  in  the 
journal  Neuropsychology,  builds  on  earlier 
research  showing  that  the  region  of  the  brain 
involved  in  verbal  memory  is  larger  in  adult 
musicians  than  in  tho.se  who  are  not  musicians. 

Researchers  from  the  Chinese  University  of 
Hong  Kong  studied  90  boys  in  a  local  school. 
Half  of  them  were  members  of  the  school's 
.string  orchestra. 

The  boys  with  musical  training  scored  about 
20  percent  higher  on  a  test  of  their  ability  to 
learn  new  words  and  did  slightly  better  than  the 
non-musicians  at  recalling  words  after  a  30- 
minute  break.  In  contrast,  though,  no  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  between  the  two  groups  in  a 
test  of  visual  memory. 

A  year  later,  the  researchers  retested  the  45 
boys  who  had  been  in  the  orchestra,  including 
nine  who  had  dropped  out,  and  17  boys  from 
the  non-musician  group  who  had  joined  the 
orchestra. 

The  newcomers,  who  had  significantly  lower 
verbal  memory  scores  on  the  previous  test, 
made  the  greatest  progress  over  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  researchers  found.  Those  who 
stayed  with  the  orchestra  also  improved  their 
scores,  though  not  as  much.  Those  who 
dropped  out  saw  their  scores  decline,  though 
they  remained  above  those  of  students  who  had 
never  played. 

The  study’s  lead  researcher.  Dr.  Agnes  S. 
Chan,  a  psychologist,  said  the  findings  showed 
how  experience  could  shape  the  brain,  and 
suggests  that  music  training  could  help  poor 
students  or  those  with  brain  injuries  to  improve 
their  verbal  memory. 

But  she  cautioned  against  expecting  too  big 
an  effect.  “Good  memory”  by  itself,  she  noted, 
“is  not  directly  equal  to  success.  The  individu¬ 
als  need  to  work  hard.” 

-  John  O’Neil, 
The  New  York  Times, 
July  29,  2003 


Bozeman 

Bozeman  potter  Beth 
Kennedy  helped  students 
at  Chief  Joseph  Middle 
School  in  Bozeman  create 
a  clay  mural  to  adorn  the 
sterile  brick  walls  that 
flank  the  entry  to  the 
j  building.  The  residency 
i  was  titled  "Beauty  of 
I  Diversity,  A  Special 
Prttject  to  Celebrate 
Differences.” 

The  proposal  for  the 
project  describes  its 
goals: 

“Middle  School  can 
be  a  difficult  time  as 
young  people  begin  to 
redefine  themselves  apart 
from  their  families  . . . 

Differences  are  viewed  as  “weird”  or  not 
desirable.  As  a  result  many  children  “conform” 
rather  than  allow  their  individual  selves  to  shine 
through. 

“This  project  artistically  embodies  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  beauty  of  diversity.  As  a 
school,  we  teach  tolerance  through  a  multi¬ 
faceted  approach.  While  art  is  an  elective 
course  of  study,  it  is  our  belief  that  all  students 
benefit  from  participation  in  the  arts. 

“This  project  will  allow  every  student  the 
opportunity  to  examine  themselves  artistically 
through  the  creation  of  a  clay  object.  They  will 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  clay  construction  and 
three-dimensional  collage  while  creating  an 
artistic  reminder  of  the  ‘Beauty  of  Diversity.’” 

Several  years  ago,  the  main  entry  into  the 
school  was  rerouted  to  a  secondary  entry  due  to 
inadequate  handicapped  access.  However,  the 
“new”  entry  in  no  way  “announces”  that  it  is 
now  the  principal  entrance  into  the  school.  The 
project  was  mounted  prominently  on  the  right 
entry  wall  and  provided  an  aesthetically 


pleasing  way  to  warm  up  an  otherwise 
outdated,  sterile  doorway. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  12 
shadow  boxes  with  collaged  clay  objects 
made  by  the  students  were  hung  in  the  entry 
hall.  “Beauty  of  Diversity”  marked  the  first 
school-wide  art  project  ever  undertaken  by 
all  of  the  students  at  Chief  Joseph  Middle 
School. 

According  to  Kennedy,  both  students 
and  teachers  seem  to  enjoy  both  the  process 
and  result:  “It  was  a  unique  experience  for 
the  students  to  create  their  own  sculptural 
piece  and  then  to  have  that  be  a  part  of  the 
larger  piece.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
impressed  and  proud  of  the  final  project. 
’Wow  that  looks  cool!’  ‘Those  turned  out 
neat!’  ‘Is  my  piece  in  this  box?’  The  entire 
process  of  being  part  of  the  whole  was 
powerful;  they  enjoyed  having  their  indi¬ 
viduality  and  being  part  of  something 
bigger.” 


Website  Review 


The  Artist's  Toolkit:  Visual  elements  and  principles 


By  Beck  McLaughlin 
Education  and  Web  Services  Director 

The  interactive  Artist’s  Toolkit, 

WWW  .artsconnected  .org/toolJcit/index  .html , 
is  part  of  the  larger  website, 
ArtsConnectEd,  which  is  the  product  of  a 
partnership  between  The  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  the  Walker  Art  Center  and 
MCI. 

The  site  aims  to  “use  the  power  of  the 
Internet  to  stimulate  new  approaches  to 
learning  ...  to  make  arts  education  timely, 
engaging,  interactive,  and  pertinent  for  both 
teachers  and  students  of  all  ages.”  The 
Minnesota  Department  of  Children, 
Families  &  Learning  through  an  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  is  a 
major  funder  for  many  of  the  resources  that 
have  been  developed  for  ArtsConnectEd. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Artist’s  Toolkit  is  the 
most  compelling  part  of  the  Arts 
ConnectEd  website.  The  site  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section.  Explore 
the  Toolkit,  is  introduced  this  way:  “Artists 
use  visual  elements  and  principles  like  line, 
color  and  shape  as  tools  to  build  works  of 
art.” 


Information  is  provided  on  line,  color, 
space,  shape,  balance  and  movement/ 
rhythm.  Each  topic  has  three  segments: 
watch  an  animated  demonstration;  find 
examples  of  the  concept  in  works  of  art  from 
museums;  and  create  your  own  composition. 

The  “watch”  feature  offers  charming, 
inventive  animations  that  show  the  concept 
and  then  metamorphose  into  a  piece  from  the 
collection  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  or  the  Walker  Art  Center.  Under  “find.” 
there  are  more  example  of  the  concept  with 
interactive  ways  for  the  viewer  to  test  their 
understanding. 

In  “create.”  you  can  choose,  move  and 
manipulate  lines  or  shapes  to  make  your  own 
composition.  This  is  all  extremely  fun  with 
excellent  information  on  each  concept.  (If 
you  have  a  slow  connection  skip  the  intro¬ 
ductory  animation  and  go  right  to  “Explore 
the  Toolkit.”) 

The  second  section.  See  Artists  in  Action, 
has  two  videos  of  artists  making  a  composi¬ 
tion  while  they  talk  about  how  they  make 
decisions  in  their  work.  The  videos  are  about 
three  and  a  half  minutes  long  and  on  a  fast 
connection  took  almost  a  minute  to  load.  I’d 


say  they  are  worth  the  wait  on  a  slow 
connection.  A  transcript  of  the  audio  part 
is  also  provided. 

The  introduction  to  the  third  section. 
The  Encyclopedia,  describes  it  as  “an  in- 
depth  guide  to  learning  more  about  the 
building  blocks  of  composition.  Here 
you’ll  see  many  examples  of  works  of  art 
that  illustrate  the  visual  elements  and 
principles.” 

The  topics  covered  here  are  line, 
shape,  color,  space,  texture,  balance, 
emphasis  and  movement/rhythra.  When 
you  choose  a  topic,  several  different 
examples  with  explanations  appear.  There 
is  a  plus  button  next  to  many  of  them, 
which  brings  up  a  small  window  where 
you  can  zoom  in  on  the  image.  Under  the 
“color”  option,  the  sub-headings  are  color 
wheel,  value,  mood,  natural  color  and 
fantastic  effects. 

I  have  cruised  through  many  websites 
that  are  touted  as  interactive  learning  sites 
and  quite  a  few  are  dreadful.  The  Artist’s 
Tookit  delivers  on  substance  and  capti¬ 
vating  interactive  activities. 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in 
Education. 
Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists  in 
Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092 
for  answers  to 
their  questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers 
with  project 
design  and 
application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  arts  and 
education  and 
community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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History 

conference 

goes 

prehistoric 

The  Montana 
Historical 
Society  is  going 
pre-historic  for 
part  of  its  35th 
annual  Montana 
History  Con¬ 
ference, 

Oct,  23-25  in 
Helena. 

Nationally 
known  paleon¬ 
tologist  Jack 
Horner  of 
Montana  State 
University  will 
deliver  the 
conference’s 
keynote  speech 
on  “Dinosaur 
Discovery  in 
Montana,  A 
Historic 
Perspective,” 

The  theme  of 
this  year’s 
conference  is 
“Montana,  A 
Treasured 
Place."  In 
addition  to  the 
state’s  treasure 
of  dinosaur 
remains,  other 
topics  will  focus 
on  the  special 
places  and 
artifacts  that 
form  the  core  of 
our  history. 

Noted 

historian  Daniel 
Botkin  will 
present  another 
major  address 
on  “Lewis  and 
Clark  As 
Guides  to 
Montana  Before 
European 
Settlement.” 
There  will  be 
four  workshops 
with  teacher 
credits  avail¬ 
able,  as  well  as 
guided  tours. 

For  details  or 
to  register  for 
the  conference, 
visit  WWW. 
montanahistorical 
society, org, 
or  call 

406-444-1799, 


Montana  Heritage  Project 


Finding  the  stories  that  really  matter 


By  Michael  L.  Umphrey 

At  one  point  during  a  conversation  I  had 
with  an  eighth  grader  over  the  summer,  she 
cited  from  memory  Sam’s  words  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  movie  "The  Two  Towers,”  I 
quote  the  words  at  some  length  because  Sarah 
quoted  them  at  some  length.  The  fact  that  she 
had  cared  enough  to  get  those  words  into  her 
head  and  to  hang  onto  them  is  important: 

"It’s  like  in  the  great  stories,  Mr,  Frodo. 
The  ones  that  really  mattered.  Full  of  darkness 
and  danger  they  were.  And  sometimes  you 
didn’t  want  to  know  the  end.  Because  how 
could  the  end  be  happy.  How  could  the  world 
go  back  to  the  way  it  was  when  so  much  bad 
had  happened.  Those  were  the  stories  that 
stayed  with  you.  That  meant  something.  Even 
if  you  were  too  small  to  understand  why... 
Folk  in  those  stories  had  lots  of 
chances  of  turning  back  only  they 
didn’t.  Because  they  were  holding 
on  to  something  ...  There’s  some 
good  in  this  world,  Mr.  Frodo. 

And  it’s  worth  fighting  for." 

Sam  says  these  words  as  he 
and  Frodo  proceed  onward  at 
great  effort  and  despite  great  peril. 

Like  most  teachers,  I  thrilled  a  bit 
at  Sarah’s  demonstration  that 
young  people  are  still  idealistic 
and  still  respond  to  stories  more 
wholesome  than  hip-hop  and 
more  troubling  than  Harry  Potter. 

This  is  important  because  we 
live  by  being  caught  up  in  the 
stories  that  are  loose  in  the  world. 

Since  some  of  them  are  not  very 
good,  hampering  rather  than 
bolstering  our  efforts  at  creating 
and  at  being  together,  we  need  to 
be  literary  critics  of  a  sort  to  find 
our  way. 

Thinking  along  such  lines,  I  was  troubled 
when  I  heard  several  people  at  an  education 
conference  succumbing  to  pessimism  about 
Montana’s  future.  A  teacher  said  our  small 
towns  were  dying.  A  historian  lamented  the 
bleakness  of  the  places  she  passed.  And  a 
writer  suggested  that  those  who  could  get  out 
had  gotten  out  and  that  those  who  remained 
were  isolated  in  despair  and  distrust. 

That’s  not  the  Montana  1  experience.  It’s 
true  enough  that  judging  our  towns  by  the 
standards  of,  say,  a  strip  mall,  makes  them 
seem  somewhat  dismal. 

But  when  I  think  of  Montana  places  I  think 
mostly  of  families  and  landscapes  and  the  way 
the  two  interact  here.  Having  seen  the  moon 
rise  over  the  Snowy  Mountains  or  the  sun  set 
over  the  Missouri  Breaks  or  the  storm  clouds 
pile  up  over  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  one  is 
unlikely  to  be  unduly  dazzled  by  the  marquee 
on  Times  Square.  And  having  eaten  fresh- 
caught  trout  with  one’s  children  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Mollman  Lakes,  one  would  have  to 
be  ungrateful  to  hanker  after  a  gourmet  meal 
prepared  for  profit. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  the  economic 
difficulties  some  of  us  are  facing.  It  is  only  to 
remember  that  the  surest  way  out  of  a  bad 
story  is  to  find  your  way  into  another  story 
and  that  there  are  always  other  stories. 


The  way  the  same  set  of  facts  and  events  can 
be  woven  into  different  stories  is  illustrated  by 
Percy  Wollaston’s  memoir.  Homesteading,  set 
in  Montana  during  the  homestead  boom  that  got 
into  high  gear  around  1910.  The  memoir  tells 
one  story  while  the  introduction  by  Seattle 
writer  Jonathan  Raban  tells  a  different  one. 

Raban  places  Wollaston’s  work  amid  the 
preoccupations  of  many  mainstream  historians. 
In  doing  so,  he  finds  Homesteading  “a  story  of 
a  colossal  failure.”  He  sees  Montana’s  home¬ 
steaders  as  the  victims  of  a  dastardly  fraud 
perpetrated  by  the  forces  of  darkness  -  corpo¬ 
rate  marketers.  Though  he  admires  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  Montanans,  his  big  story 
is  the  way  they  were  tricked  into  catastrophe. 
His  introduction  is  a  brief  version  of  the  book 
that  won  him  the  National  Book  Critics  Circle 


Montana  Heritage  Project  director  Michaei  Umphrey  (center)  visits 
with  student  Brad  Mohr  during  a  Heritage  Evening  in  Libby  while 
Ashley  Ball  of  the  George  Lucas  Educational  Foundation  looks  on. 


Award  in  1996  for  Bad  Land,  An  American 
Romance. 

But  that’s  not  the  story  Percy  Wollaston 
tells.  To  be  sure,  he  is  an  astute  and  thoughtful 
man,  aware  of  the  issues  that  capture  Raban ’s 
passions.  He  noted,  for  example,  that  the  1912 
sinking  of  the  Titanic  “marked  some  sort  of 
turning  point  in  the  attitude  of  people  all  over 
the  country.” 

“The  great  and  the  humble,  the  dolt  and  the 
wise,  all  seem  to  have  been  living  in  some  sort 
of  play  world  where  everything  would  turn  out 
for  the  best,”  he  said. 

Wollaston  isn’t  living  in  a  play  world.  He 
lives  in  a  world  where  success  is  measured  by 
the  sort  of  character  one  becomes.  Adversity, 
including  failure,  is  often  the  occasion  for 
developing  and  displaying  that  character. 

When  Jirn  Morrow  lost  his  cow  just  before 
his  first  blizzard  on  the  prairie,  he  tracked  her 
until  darkness  and  then  led  her  home,  where  he 
tied  her  to  the  foot  of  his  bed  before  stoking  up 
the  fire  and  falling  into  an  exhausted  sleep. 
Wollaston  noted  that  the  storm  “changed  Jim 
from  a  boy  to  a  man  who  ever  afterward  faced 
poverty,  hardship,  or  any  other  adversity  with  a 
calm  optimism.” 

Wollaston’s  story  is  mainly  about  calmness 
and  optimism,  about  people  coming  together 
and  finding  a  way.  In  the  Montana  he  describes. 


newcomers  are  welcomed  and  scrutinized  for 
talents  that  might  enhance  life. 

People  sacrifice  to  organize  a  school, 
buying  windows,  digging  wells,  and  hiring 
teachers.  They  form  a  community  club  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  share  their 
solutions.  When  they  go  to  town,  they  leave 
their  houses  unlocked,  so  traveling  strangers 
can  stop  and  fix  themselves  a  meal. 

Such  stories  may  be  more  useful  for  kids 
today  than  yet  more  tales  of  corporate 
malfeasance.  Many  of  our  youth  are  already 
as  distrustful  of  large  corporations  as  they  are 
cynical  about  official  pronouncements.  But 
they  are  hungry  for  stories  that  reveal  the 
sources  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

The  society  the  homesteaders  built  turned 
out  not  to  be  sustainable  -  though,  for  that 
matter,  neither  was  Rome. 

Wollaston  offers  quiet  wisdom, 
noting  that  people  today  suffer  from 
“some  lack  of  looking  forward.” 
The  homesteaders  did  not  build  a 
good  society  by  focusing  on  what 
was  wrong  with  the  world.  "The 
next  meal  might  be  potatoes  and 
water  gravy  but  you  didn’t  hear 
anything  about  hardship  unless 
somebody  burned  out  or  broke  a 
leg.” 

Though  their  prospects  were 
surely  not  brighter  than  our  own, 
those  hardy  pioneers  could  build  a 
good  society  because  they  stayed 
committed  to  a  better  future.  “There 
were  people  from  almost  every 
walk  of  life  and  status  of  education, 
but  they  learned  little  of  each  other 
beyond  what  each  planned  to  make 
of  his  place  and  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  community.” 

Whereas  the  closing  pages  of  Raban’s 
book  are  taken  up  with  an  ironic  meditation 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Unabomber,  the 
penultimate  page  of  Wollaston’s  story  offers 
more  hopeful  fare:  he  told  of  the  time  he 
heard  Jim  Morrow’s  father,  dancing  a  jig  to 
music  from  a  phonograph,  “just  serene  and 
happy  to  be  at  home.” 

In  the  story  Raban  emphasizes,  we  may 
learn  such  things  as  the  importance  of  truth  in 
advertising  laws  and  such  -  useful,  and 
important  in  a  way.  But  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  he  wants  us  to  be  angry. 

The  story  Wollaston  tells  is  quite  different. 
His  theme  is  human  character  as  it  emerged 
amid  the  whips  and  scorns  of  a  particular 
place  and  time,  and  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
he  wants  us  to  be  wise  and  strong. 

At  one  point,  Jim  Morrow  dug  two  dry 
holes  by  hand,  trying  to  build  a  well.  On  his 
third  try  he  ran  into  bedrock  at  about  12  feet. 
Things  seemed  hopeless.  He  prayed,  and  then 
he  chiseled  and  hammered  through  about  a 
foot  of  sandstone.  Below  it,  he  found  good 
water. 

A  useful  story,  that. 

Michael  Umphrey  is  director  of  the  Montana 
Heritage  Project.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.edheritage.org  or  call  406-745-2600. 


Photographers  Formulary  offers  workshops  for  Montana's  students 


By  David  Spear 

The  Photographers  Formulary,  a  business 
originally  created  25  years  ago  to  package  and 
market  specialty  photographic  processing 
formulas,  is  now  welcoming  Montana  students 
to  its  workshop  near  Condon. 

Bud  Wilson  and  his  wife,  Lynn,  employ 
four  full-time  employees  at  their  20-acre  site. 
In  1996,  they  constructed  a  state-of-the-art 
darkroom,  housing  and  a  group  dining  area 
and  have  been  offering  weeklong  summer 
workshops  for  five  years,  centered  around 
older  alternative  processes  and  attracting 
students  from  around  the  country. 


In  October  of  last  year,  en  route  to  an  artist’s 
residency  in  Ovando,  I  stopped  in  Condon  to 
meet  Bud  and  Lynn.  As  Lynn  showed  me 
around,  I  realized  that  I  was  touring  an  educa¬ 
tional  lab  facility,  superior  in  design  to  any  that 
I  had  worked  in.  I  was  struck,  too,  by  the 
magnificent  landscape,  with  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  to  the  east  and  the  Mission  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  west. 

As  a  photography  instructor,  1  immediately 
knew  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  teach  here.  As 
a  community  outreach  educator,  who  works 
extensively  with  young  people,  I  couldn’t  help 
but  envision  an  incredible  art-programming 


venue  offering  school-year  workshops  to 
secondary  school  art  students. 

With  the  Wilsons’  cooperation  and  encour¬ 
agement,  we  are  currently  planning  to  bring 
our  first  school  groups  to  Condon  in  the 
upcoming  school  year.  The  idea  is  to  design 
workshops  with  each  group’s  teacher  and/or 
school  that  would  span  2-5  days. 

Schools,  teachers  and/or  artists  looking  for  a 
creative  learning  venue  may  want  to  explore  a 
photography  workshop  residency  at  the 
Formulary.  For  more  information,  contact 
Lynn  at  800-  922-5255  or  visit  the  website, 
www.photoformulary.com. 
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House  approves  $10  million  increase  for  NEA 


On  July  17,  the  House  voted  225-200  to 
approve  an  amendment  to  the  Interior  Appro¬ 
priations  Bill  adding  $10  million  to  the  $1 17 
million  budgeted  in  the  legislation  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA). 

The  additional  arts  funding  was  proposed  in 
a  bipartisan  amendment  offered  by  Reps. 
Louise  Slaughter  (D-NY),  Christopher  Shays 
(R-CT),  Norm  Dicks  (D-WA)  and  Jim  Leach 
(R-IA). 

The  arts  spending  amendment,  which  also 
adds  $5  million  to  the  budget  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH),  is 
identical  to  an  amendment  passed  by  the  House 
last  year  and  then  dropped  by  congressional 


In  May  of  2002  a  focus  group  study 
sponsored  by  the  Great  Falls  Community 
Economic  Development  Committee  indicated 
that  the  lack  of  cultural  and  artistic  prospects 
in  Montana  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  lack 
of  economic  opportunity  in  many  young 
adult's  decisions  to  leave  the  state. 

A  group  of  young  professionals  calling  them¬ 
selves  YES!  Great  Falls  (Young  Enthusiasts 
Society  Great  Falls)  was  started,  partly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  findings  of  that  focus  group.  The 
organization  hopes  to  improve  the  overall  Great 
Falls  environment  for  professionals  in  the  25-35 
age  range  who  are  crucial  to  recruiting  new 
businesses. 


leaders  in  pushing  through  the  FY03  omnibus 
spending  resolution. 

This  year,  the  vote  to  add  arts  money 
passed  by  a  narrower  margin  than  it  did  last 
year  (234-192)  because  of  the  historic  federal 
budget  deficit  and  the  loss  of  several  NEA 
supporters  in  the  House,  who  were  replaced 
by  a  relatively  large  class  of  freshmen 
legislators. 

In  another  repeat  of  last  year.  Rep.  Thomas 
Tancredo  (R-CO)  proposed  a  counter  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  have  taken  $50  million  from 
the  NEA  budget  and  shifted  it  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Wildland  Fire  Management 
program.  Tancredo’s  amendment  was  de- 


One  of  the  upshots  of  that  effort  is  YESI’s 
collaboration  with  the  Civic  Center  Events  Divi¬ 
sion  (a  unit  of  the  City  of  Great  Falls)  to  bring  in 
entertainment  and  events  that  will  stimulate  more 
interest  and  upgrade  the  image  of  the  city  with  that 
age  group. 

In  their  first  collaborative  project,  YES! 
Great  Falls  and  Civic  Center  Events  are 
presenting  The  Second  City,  a  world-famous 
comedy  company,  7:30  p.m.  Oct.  3  in  the 
Mansfield  Theater  at  the  Civic  Center.  Started 
in  Chicago  in  1959,  The  Second  City  has  been 
the  training  ground  for  numerous  stars  includ¬ 
ing  Bill  Murray,  James  Belushi,  Chris  Farley, 
Mike  Meyers,  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus,  John  Candy 


feated  313-1 12,  representing  a  wider  margin 
of  victory  for  arts  advocates  than  his  same 
amendment  last  year,  which  lost  by  a  vote 
of  300-123. 

Several  house  members  spoke  in  support 
of  the  arts  funding  increase,  citing  the 
importance  of  arts  spending  to  economic 
development,  the  academic  benefits  of  arts 
education,  NEA  grant  support  to  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  own  congressional  districts 
and  the  appeal  of  the  Challenge  America 
program. 

-  Thomas  L.  Birch,  Legislative  Counsel 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies 

in  Great  Falls 

and  Mike  Nichols.  The  company  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  remarkable  improvisational 
ability,  comic  timing  and  musical  versatil¬ 
ity,  all  delivered  at  warp  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  Friday  night  perfor¬ 
mance,  Second  City  will  present  a  staff 
development  workshop  on  Friday  afternoon. 
The  troupe  offers  a  wide  range  of  corporate 
training  and  workshops  that  integrate 
creativity  and  collaboration  in  the  work¬ 
place  utilizing  key  improvisational 
techniques. 

For  workshop  details,  call  Dona  Hughes, 
Civic  Center  events  coordinator,  at 
406-455-8495. 


Focus  group  leads  to  focused  effort 


Condolences  to... 


The  friends  and  family  of  prominent  Missoula  arts  supporter  and 
collector  Gilbert  Millikan,  who  died  June  7  at  the  age  of  67. 
Millikan,  who  was  nominated  for  the  Governor’s  Arts  Award,  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Missoula,  where  his  parents  owned  the  Bitterroot 
Market,  In  the  early  1960s,  he  started  selling  flowers  from  the  store, 
and  it  eventually  grew  into  the  Bitterroot  Flower  Shop.  He  sold  the 
business  in  1985  and  bought  what  was  then  known  as  National  Video 
-  now  Showcase  Video  -  one  of  the  first  video  rental  stores  in  town. 
Millikan’s  home,  a  big  Victorian  built  from  a  kit  in  the  1890s,  served 
as  the  perfect  canvas  for  his  elaborate  gardens,  and  for  displaying  the 
art  that  he  loved.  It  also  reflected  his  affection  for  Missoula  and  its 
history.  Throughout  his  life,  he  worked  behind  the  scenes,  gener¬ 
ously  supporting  arts  and  artists  of  all  kinds.  He  left  in  his  will 
20  percent  of  his  “residual  estate”  to  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
and  equal  amounts  to  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  and  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  both  in  Helena.  He  also  left 
15  percent  to  The  University  of  Montana  Foundation,  to  benefit  the 
art  department  and  5  percent  to  the  Montana  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Culture.  Millikan  also  has  bequeathed  $15,000  to  the  String  Orches¬ 
tra  of  the  Rockies  for  its  touring  group  performance  program,  and 
$15,000  to  the  UM  Foundation  to  benefit  the  “Odyssey  of  the  Stars” 
program,  an  annual  fundraiser  for  the  Montana  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Culture.  He  also  made  generous  contributions  to  the  Montana  Five 
Rivers  Festival  of  Film  and  was  a  long-time  supporter  of  the 
Missoula  Children’s  Theatre. 

The  family,  students  and  friends  of  Carroll  College  professor  and 
stained  glass  artist,  the  Rev.  Dan  Hillen,  who  died  in  Helena  at  age 
59.  Hillen  was  a  respected  educator,  known  to  Carroll  College 
students  as  Father  Dan.  His  stained  glass  works  adorn  several 
buildings  on  campus,  as  well  as  area  churches  and  private  collections 
throughout  the  nation.  He  restored  the  stained  glass  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Helena  during  the  1980s  -  a  delicate  and  time-consuming 
process.  Hillen  graduated  from  Carroll  College  in  1965  with  a  degree 
in  philosophy,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1969  and  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  divinity  from  St.  John’s  University  in  Minnesota. 
He  was  a  member  of  Carroll  College’s  fine  arts  faculty  from 
1975-2002. 

The  friends  and  family  of  award-winning  architect  Gerald  Scott 
Stone,  53,  of  Missoula,  who  died  June  14  of  heart  failure  while 
planting  grapes  at  a  friend’s  vineyard  in  Plains.  Stone  grew  up  in 
rural  New  York  and  attended  Purdue  University.  His  architectural 
works  include  A  Carousel  for  Missoula  and  various  innovative 
homes  in  the  area.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  1999  and  was  a  prolific  sculptor,  wood¬ 
worker  and  photographer. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Nancy  Cane  Beelman,  a  Missoula 
artist  and  former  president  of  the  Montana  Watercolor  Society,  who 
died  April  9.  She  served  on  the  society’s  board  of  directors  for  eight 
years,  and  is  remembered  by  the  organization  as  “a  multi-talented 
leader  who  wore  many  different  hats  . . .  Her  main  concern  was  that 


watercolor  would  be  shared  with  everyone,  but  her  ‘pet  project’ 
was  the  annual  Watermedia  exhibition.”  In  addition  to  her  tireless 
volunteer  efforts,  Beelman  is  praised  for  “a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor,  a  grand  voice  that  carried  across  a  crowded  room  and  a 
great  talent  for  making  people  laugh.” 

Musician  Jack  Gladstone  and  his  family  on  the  loss  of  Jack’s 
father,  Wallace  Joseph  Gladstone,  who  died  June  28  at  his  home 
near  Seattle.  Bom  in  1925  at  his  grandmother’s  cabin  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  Gladstone  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  with  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marines  during  the 
Korean  War.  He  served  several  terms  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blackfeet  Indians.  In  1993,  Gladstone  began 
working  as  road  manager  and  projectionist  for  his  son.  Jack.  During 
the  next  decade,  they  traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  and  visited 
46  states,  sharing  Blackfeet  and  western  legends,  stories,  songs  and 
culture.  After  a  bout  with  stomach  cancer  in  2000,  he  resumed 
touring  with  his  son,  and  was  about  to  embark  on  another  Big  Sky 
Summer  Tour  when  he  “gently  ventured  into  the  Sand  Hills.” 


Design  for  Accessibility: 

'  A  Cultural  Administrator's  ^  f 
'Handbook  » 


Design  for  Accessibility 

A  Cwiiitst  ArimsrHstraiwV  i 


Learn  how  best  to 
integrate  older 
adults  and  people 
with  disabilities 
into  all  aspects  of 
your  organization. 


Only  $29.^5  (plus  shipping)  from  the  ' 

J  National  Assembly  of  Stote  Arts  Agencies, 

,  202-347-6352,  or  order  on-t  ine  at  ^ 
’nasaa@nasaa-arts.org.  Bulk  rates  available! 
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Resources 
for  arts  in 
healthcare 

The  following 
resources  were 
provided  by  the 
National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the 
Society  for  Arts 
in  Healthcare  or 
were  submitted 
by  the  artists  in 
the  VSA  arts 
Artist  Registry. 

General 
websites  and 
organizations 

•  Arts  As  a 
Healing  Force  - 
WWW.  atlas 
healing.org 

•  The  Arts  and 
Healing  Network 
-  www.art 
heals.org 

•  National  Artists 
for  Mental 
Health,  Inc.  - 
www.namh.org 

•  National 
Coalition  of 
Creative  Arts 
Therapies 
Associations  - 
www.ncata.com 

•  Planetree 
Model  - 

866-732-1364  or 
WWW. plane 
tree.org 

•  Society  for  Arts 
in  Healthcare  - 
202-244-8088  or 
www.societyarts 
healthcare.org/ 

•  Survivors  Art 
Foundation  - 
www.su  rvivorsart 
foundation.org/ 

-  Reprinted  from 
VSA  arts  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Palette, 
Spring  2003 
1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW, 
Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C. 

20036.  Palette- 
Online  is  available 
by  sending  an 
e-mail  to: 
Iistmanager@vsait5xifg 
with  the 
following  text: 
“subscribe  palette- 
online** 
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Business  partnerships  with  the  arts: 

Good  for  the  arts,  good  for  business 


J4 


By  developing  partnerships  with  the  arts, 
businesses  help  the  arts  thrive,  which  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  of  a  community.  Businesses 
also  reap  many  benefits  as  part  of  this  process, 
such  as:  enhancing  employee  relations  and 
fostering  creative  thinking  in  the  workplace; 
expanding  opportunities  to  network  and  build 
relationships  with  customers  and  clients;  and 
achieving  a  variety  of  community  relations 
objectives. 


The  arts  offer  new  ways  to 
enhance  employee  relations 
and  foster  creative  thinking 

By  supporting,  and  often  initiating,  partner¬ 
ships  with  the  arts,  many 
businesses  have  created 
ways  for  their  employees 
to:  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another; 
collaborate  with  arts 
professionals  to  inspire 
creative  thinking;  and  to 
work  better  together  as  a 
team. 

•  Applied  Materials, 

Santa  Clara,  CA,  a 
worldwide  semiconductor 
equipment  manufacturer, 
maintains  that  creativity 
drives  the  development  of 
new  ideas  in  the  work¬ 
place.  Believing  that  the  | 
arts  can  be  a  source  of  this  i 
creativity,  the  company 
developed  “Art®  Applied,” 
a  program  of  visual  art 
exhibitions  developed  in 
partnership  with  arts 
organizations  in  the  area. 

These  multi-venue 
exhibitions  give  employ¬ 
ees,  their  families  and 
friends  an  opportunity  to 
interact,  and  to  increase 
their  awareness  of  new 
artists,  cross-cultural 
influences  and  diverse 
cultures.  “Northern 
Exposure:  New  Art  from 
Japan,”  for  example,  was 
shown  in  the  company’s 
headquarters,  the  San  Jose 
Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  and  the  Santa  Clara 
University  Art  Department 
Gallery. 

•  Employees  of  the  j 

Concord.  NH,  offices  of  | 

Jefferson  Pilot  Financial,  a 
shareholder-owned  life  ! 

insurance  company 
headquartered  in  Greens-  ' 

boro,  NC,  became  better 
acquainted  with  one 
another  and  more  familiar 
with  the  New  Hampshire 
Furniture  Masters  Associa¬ 
tion  (NHFMA)  -  one  of  the  many  arts  organiza-  i 
tions  the  company  supports  -  when  the  com¬ 
pany  hosted  a  reception  for  the  organization  in 

its  atrium. 

.  The  reception  introduced  employees  to  the 
work  of  28  furniture  craftsmen  and  underscored 
the  company’s  commitment  to  supporting  area 
arti.sts.  The  gathering  offered  employees  an 
informal  opportunity  to  meet  colleagues  from 
various  departments,  including  top-level 
executives  and  employees  from  the  company 
field  offices. 


"Immersion 
Weekends" 
build  tourism 
and  audiences 
for  the  arts 

What  began  as  a  program 
to  encourage  tourists  to  visit 
Chicago  during  the  winter 
months  has  resulted  in  a  year- 
round  program  called  “Immer¬ 
sion  Weekends,”  which  is 
building  audiences  for  the  arts, 
helping  increase  tourism  and 
boosting  business  for 
Chicago-area  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

The  Chicago  Department  of 
Tourism  developed  “Immer¬ 
sion  Weekends”  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  a  number  of  the  city’s 
cultural  institutions,  hotels  and 
restaurants.  This  program  is 
an  extension  of  “Winter 
Delights,”  initiated  two  years 
ago  by  the  department  of 
tourism,  which  resulted  in 
sold-out  theater  and  opera 
performances. 

“Immersion  Weekends” 
offer  visitors  a  two-night  stay 
in  an  upscale  downtown  hotel, 
along  with  a  pre-planned 
itinerary  of  cultural  activities, 
including  blues  and  jazz 
music,  theater,  opera  and 
visual  arts.  Some  packages 
include  special  invitations  to 
receptions,  lectures  and  tours 
hosted  by  arts  organizations. 

Recent  “immersion  Week¬ 
ends”  have  featured  “A  Long 
Day’s  Journey  Into  Night,”  and 
a  Lyric  Opera  performance. 
Both  were  sold  out. 


•  Office  furniture  manufacturer  Steelcase, 
Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI,  gave  its  employees 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  arts  profession¬ 
als  to  inspire  creative  thinking  when  it 
collaborated  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Ail 
Museum  to  develop  all  aspects  of  the 
museum’s  traveling  exhibition,  “Light 
Screens:  The  Leaded  Glass  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.” 

This  collaboration  -  involving  everything 
from  designing  the  display  panels  for  the 
exhibition  to  the  development  of  supporting 
materials  and  publicity  - 
stemmed  in  part  from 
Steelcase’s  connection  to 
Wright,  who  designed 
desks  and  chairs  for  the 
company  in  the  late 
1930s.  By  committing 
designers,  graphic  artists 
and  public  relations 
professionals  to  work 
side-by-side  with 
museum  professionals, 

Steelcase  benefited  from 
a  cross-pollination  of 
ideas  and  gave  its 
employees  an  opportunity 
to  expand  their  creative 
thinking  and  work  experiences. 

The  arts  expand  networking, 
relationship-building  with 
customers  and  clients 

By  integrating  the  arts  into  marketing 
plans  and  networking  events,  many  busi¬ 
nesses  have  developed  ways  to  meet  and 
expand  relationships  with  current  and 
prospective  customers  and  clients. 

•  As  part  of  its  partnership  with  the 
Denver  Art  Museum,  Northern  Trust  Bank, 
Denver,  CO,  a  financial  services  and  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  sponsors  Associ¬ 
ate  Luncheons  for  the  Museum’s  top  donors 
to  show  its  support  for  the  arts  and  to  create 
opportunities  to  network  with  potential 
customers. 

During  the  luncheons,  held  several  times 
during  the  run  of  an  exhibition,  donors  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  one  another  and  take 
a  private  “insider’s”  tour  of  the  exhibition 
with  its  curator.  The  luncheons  have  bol¬ 
stered  the  Bank’s  marketing  efforts  and  have 
helped  the  Bank  enhance  its  relationships 
with  existing  customers. 

•  As  an  extension  of  its  70-year  commit¬ 
ment  to  supporting  a  wide  variety  of  commu¬ 
nity  programs,  Minyard’s  Food  Stores  Inc,, 
Dallas,  TX,  a  supermarket  chain,  supports 
arts  organizations  through  “cause-related 
marketing.”  When  the  company  sponsors  the 


arts,  it  gives  its  customers  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  discount  coupons  or  purchase  tickets 
in  its  73  stores. 

This  helps  to  build  audiences  for  the  arts 
by  making  tickets  easily  accessible,  and  helps 
Minyard’s  establish  and  build  relationships 
with  regular  and  prospective  customers. 

The  arts  help  businesses 
achieve  community-relations 
objectives 

Beyond  nurturing  the 
arts  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  their 
communities,  busi¬ 
nesses  that  support  the 
arts  recognize  that  they 
can  also  achieve 
community-relations 
objectives,  such  as 
setting  their  company 
apart  from  its  competi¬ 
tors,  increasing  name 
recognition  and 
establishing  a  reputation 
as  a  good  corporate 
citizen. 

•  To  celebrate 
Kansas  City’s  sesquicentennial  in  1998, 
CDFM2  Architecture,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO, 
an  architecture  firm  that  incorporates  the  arts 
into  its  work,  initiated  “Avenue  of  the  Arts,” 
an  outdoor  urban  design  initiative  that  is  now 
an  annual  event.  This  temporary  installation 
of  contemporary  art  at  six  intersections  in 
downtown  Kansas  City  is  the  result  of  a 
partnership  among  businesses,  government, 
the  arts  and  the  public. 

Each  year,  the  company  plans  the  opening 
event,  provides  the  design  for  “Avenue  of  the 
Arts”  street  banners,  and  publishes  the 
exhibition  brochure.  The  resulting  local  and 
national  media  coverage  has  helped  enhance 
the  firm’s  image  and  made  it  clear  to  the 
public  that  the  company  is  committed  to 
supporting  the  arts,  which  has  helped  to  set  it 
apart  from  its  competitors  in  a  city  with  more 
than  300  architectural  firms. 

•  When  Design-Build  Partners,  Louisville, 
KY,  a  real  estate  development  firm,  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  City  of  Louisville  to  re¬ 
invigorate  a  downtown  historic  district,  the 
result  was  an  urban  development  project  that 
positioned  the  company  as  committed  to 
the  arts  and  to  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
community. 

Design-Build  integrated  the  arts  through¬ 
out  its  mixed-use  project  called  the 


Continued  on  next  page 


By  developing 
partnerships  with 
the  arts,  businesses 
help  the  arts  thrive 
...  and  reap  many 
benefits  as  part  of 
this  process. 


BCA  offers  how-to  guide  on 
creating  art@work  programs 

Businesses  of  all  sizes  may  discover  and  showcase  the  artistic  talents 
of  every  employee  by  encouraging  them  to  bring  the  art  they  create  or 
perform  into  the  workplace  in  art®  work  programs.  October  -  National 
Arts  and  Flumanities  Month  -  is  a  great  time  to  launch  art  ©work.  The 
program  has  opened  opportunities  for  creative  approaches  to  workplace 
challenges,  has  built  team  spirit  and  boosted  employee  morale. 

BCA  offers  professional  assistance  and  a  detailed  how-to  guide  to 
help  companies  develop  art@work  activities.  For  more  information, 
contact  Leonora  Merkel,  director  of  National  Programs,  at  718-482-9900, 
ext.  15  or  lmerkel@bcainc.org. 

-  BCA  News,  September  2002,  Number  148. 
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Avoiding  conflicts  of  interest: 

Best  practices  in  board  governance 


By  Ann  Weisman 
Grant  Program  Coordinator, 

New  Mexico  Arts 

In  this  era  of  numerous  corporate  and 
nonprofit  financial  scandals,  it  is  imperative 
that  nonprofit  organizations  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  conflict  of  interest. 

Nonprofits  operate  with  the  good  will  of  the 
public.  If  that  good 
will  is  lost,  the 
organization  could 
very  likely  disappear. 

Each  nonprofit 
scandal  does  serious 
harm  to  the  industry, 
especially  to  those 
organizations 
operating  legally  and 
ethically. 

In  the  recent  grant 
cycle,  many  panelists 
commented  on  the 
situation  when  the 
executive  director, 
chief  administrative 
contractor,  and/or  chief  artistic  contractor  also 
sit  on  the  organization’s  board  of  directors. 
While  this  is  legal,  it  makes  the  organization 
vulnerable  to  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

A  conflict  of  interest  occurs  when  a  board 
member  uses  his  or  her  position  for  personal 
gain  or  to  benefit  relatives,  other  nonprofit 
organizations  they  are  involved  with,  or 
business  associates.  New  Mexico  and  federal 


laws  are  clear  about  what  constitutes  a  conflict 
of  interest.  The  NM  Attorney  General’s  Office 
discusses  the  subject  on  the  website  at 
WWW  .ago  .state  .nm . us/charity /nmboardguide  in 
its  “The  Duty  of  Loyalty”  section  of  its  New 
Mexico  Guide  To  Board  Members  of  Nonprofit 
Charitable  Organizations. 

Members  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  tax- 
exempt  corporations 
(nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions)  cannot  be  paid  for 
serving  on  the  board. 
The  profits  of  the 
organization  are  kept  by 
the  organization  to  fund 
programs  that  further  its 
mission.  (Profits  of  a 
for-profit  corporation 
are  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  the 
stockholders.) 

The  board  of 
directors  hires  the 
organization’s  executive  director,  who  in  turn 
hires  other  staff.  In  a  smaller,  volunteer-run 
organization,  the  board  hires  project  directors, 
grant  writers,  artists  and  other  paid  contractors. 

Several  years  ago  many  national  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  Americans  for  the  Arts,  made 
their  executive  directors  voting  members  of  the 
board.  However,  many  board  governance 
experts  do  not  recommend  this  structure  for 
local  and  regional  nonprofits.  They  say  that 
while  voting  membership  on  the  board  may 


enhance  the  executive  director’s  position  of 
authority,  it  confuses  the  distinction 
between  the  executive’s  responsibilities  and 
the  board’s  responsibilities;  it  also  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  board  to  assess  the 
executive’s  job  performance  in  an  objective 
manner. 

To  compound  the  problem,  some  New 
Mexico  organizations  hire  board  members 
as  administrative  or  artistic  contractors. 

This  presents  a  serious  conflict-of-interest 
situation  because  it  appears  that  the  board  is 
granting  special  favors  to  its  members. 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  a  nonprofit 
board  should  have  in  place  a  conflict-of- 
interest  policy  to  directly  address  the  issue. 
An  excellent  example  is  the  conflict-of- 
interest  policy  adopted  by  the  El  Morro 
Area  Arts  Council  in  Ramah,  NM.  I  am 
reprinting  it  below  with  their  permission. 

This  policy  states  that  board  members 
will  be  hired  only  if  they  present  the  best 
bid  to  the  organization.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  a  public  call-for-bids  process, 
and  the  organization  must  record  the 
comparison  of  submitted  bids  in  the 
minutes,  or  the  minutes  should  reflect  that 
only  one  bid  was  received  by  the  bid 
deadline.  If  anyone  questions  the  decision, 
the  minutes  will  reflect  that  the  board  made 
the  decision  in  a  fair  and  ethical  manner. 

A  good  resource  for  conflict-of-interest 
policies  and  how  to  conduct  a  bidding 
process  is  the  BoardSource  web  page, 

WWW  .boardsource  .org . 


In  this  era  of  numerous 
corporate  and  nonprofit 
financial  scandals,  it  is 
imperative  that 
nonprofit  organizations 
avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest. 


El  Morro  Area  Arts  Council  Conflict  of  Interest  Policy 


Conflict  of  interest  arises  whenever  the  personal  or 
professional  interest  of  a  board  member  is  potentially  at 
odds  with  the  best  interests  of  El  Morro  Area  Arts 
Council  (EMAAC),  Although  the  legal  standards  for 
avoiding  conflict  of  interest  for  nonprofit  organizations 
are  fairly  limited,  EMAAC  will  avoid  where  possible  even 
the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

Individuals  and  businesses  qualified  to  provide  goods 
and  services  in  the  EMAAC  area  are  limited,  and 
therefore  situations  may  arise  where  board  members 
are  commercially  engaged  by  EMAAC,  or  hired  by 
EMAAC  for  artistic  projects/workshops,  summer  camps, 
performances,  etc.  Because  these  situations  all  involve 
potential  conflict  of  interest,  the  following  procedures 
apply. 

If  an  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  the  board  that  involves 
potential  conflict  of  interest  for  a  board  member,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  member  to; 

1 .  Identify  the  potential  conflict  of  interest. 


2.  Not  participate  in  discussion  of  the  program  or  motion 
being  considered. 

3.  Not  vote  on  the  issue. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  board  to: 

1 .  Only  decide  to  hire  or  contract  with  the  board  member 
if  they  are  the  best  qualified  individuals  available,  and 
willing  to  provide  the  goods  or  services  needed  at  the 
best  price. 

2.  Record  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  the  poten¬ 
tial  conflict  of  interest,  and  the  use  of  the  procedures 
and  criteria  of  this  policy. 

Although  it  is  not  a  conflict  of  interest  to  reimburse 
board  members  for  expenses  incurred  (such  as  the 
purchase  of  supplies),  board  members  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  being  paid  for  serving  on  the  board.  Generally, 
board  members  will  not  receive  pass-through  dollars  for 
individual  projects. 

-  Reprinted  by  Permission  of  El  Morro  Area  Arts  Council 


Business  partnerships  with  the  arts  (continued) 


“Glassworks  District,”  which  currently 
consists  of  the  Kentucky  Opera  Building,  the 
Louisville  Slugger  Museum  and  the  Louisville 
Glassworks  Lofts.  The  latter  features  studio 
and  gallery  space  for  the  creation,  display  and 
sale  of  art  glass,  plus  commercial  offices  and 
residential  loft  spaces.  This  project  has 
transformed  a  previously  underused  part  of 
the  city  into  a  vibrant  area  that  draws  residents 
and  tourists. 

•  Driven  by  the  leadership  and  personal 
commitment  of  its  president,  Kris  Elftmann, 
Noelle  Communications,  a  Santa  Ana,  CA, 
communications  and  printing  firm,  has 
established  a  reputation  as  a  long-term 


supporter  of  the  arts  throughout  its  community, 
which  has  led  to  increased  public  awareness  of 
its  products  and  services.  Noelle’s  support  of 
the  arts,  in  particular  the  School  of  the  Arts  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  is  based 
on  its  belief  that  the  arts  are  critical  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  company  supports  the  university’s 
program  “ArtsBridge,”  through  which  UC 
Irvine  students  offer  hands-on  art  instruction  to 
local  elementary  schoolchildren.  The  company 
also  supports  “ArtsWeek,”  the  university’s 
weeklong  celebration  of  the  arts  on  the  Irvine 
campus.  Noelle  provides  financial  support  and 
develops  communications  materials  for  both 


programs,  and  company  employees  also 
promote  the  programs  as  part  of  the 
process  of  interacting  with  its  customers 
and  clients. 

If  your  business  would  like  assistance 
developing  partnerships  with  the  arts  that 
enhance  employee,  customer  and  client 
relationships  and  that  help  achieve  commu¬ 
nity  relations  objectives,  contact  Judith  A. 
Jedlicka,  President,  BCA,  at  718-482-9900, 
ext.  13  orjjedlicka@bcainc.org. 

-  Reprinted  from  BCA  News,  September 
2002,  Number  148.  Published  by  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
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Grant 
proposals 
covered  in 
workshop 

Learn  how  to 
write  effective 
proposals  during 
a  Grant  Proposal 
Writing 
Workshop, 

Sept.  22-26  in 
Bozeman. 
Sponsored  by 
the  Salvation 
Army  and 
presented  by  the 
Grantsmanship 
Center,  this  five- 
day  training 
program  com¬ 
bines  expert 
instruction  with 
practical  exer¬ 
cises  that  take 
participants  step- 
by-step  through 
the  grant- 
proposal 
process. 

The  Grants¬ 
manship  Center, 
headquartered  in 
Los  Angeles,  is 
the  world’s 
leading  resource 
for  grant-related 
training  and 
information. 

The  training 
includes  a  one- 
year  membership 
to  the  center, 
proposal  review, 
and  access  to 
funding  data¬ 
bases  that  cover 
foundation, 
corporate  and 
government 
grant  sources. 

The  workshop 
costs  $775  and  a 
few  partial 
scholarships  are 
available  for 
organizations 
with  annual 
operating 
budgets  under 
$300,000.  For 
details,  calf 
Captain  Rich 
Pease  at 
406-586-5813  or 
e-mail 

richard. pease 
@  usw.sarmy.org. 

To  learn  more 
about  the 
Grantsmanship 
Center,  visit  its 
website  at 
www.tgci.com. 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosperity: 
The  Economic 
Impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their 
Audiences” 
revealed  that 
America’s 
nonprofit  arts 
industry  gener¬ 
ated  $134  billion 
in  economic 
activity  during 
2000. 

To  help  spread 
the  v\(ord, 
Americans  for  the 
Arts  has  added  a 
Microsoft 
PowerPoint 
presentation  to  its 
stable  of  study 
materials.  Along 
with  highlights  of 
the  findings,  the 
presentation 
provides  detailed 
talking  points 
about  each  slide 
and  a  series  of 
effective  quotes 
from  both  public 
and  private  sector 
leaders. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.Americans 
ForTheArts.org/ 
Economiclmpact2. 


N6WCOm6rS!  a  Plus  for  Montana? 


by  Paul  E.  Polzin 

Paul  E.  Polzin  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  The  University  of  Montana-Missouia 

Sometimes,  it  feels  as  if  we’ve  been  inundated  with  newcomers.  New 
faces  are  everywhere  -  at  the  gas  station,  in  the  checkout  line  at  the  grocery, 
in  our  neighborhoods.  Real  estate  agents  talk  about  the  Californians  who  are 
buying  the  new,  big  houses.  And  it's  not  just  people.  Just  look  at  all  the  new 
businesses  and  shopping  centers. 

Newly  released  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  quantifies  the  mobility 
of  Montanans,  and  it  helps  us  understand  the  impact  of  newcomers  on 
Montana’s  economy.  According  to  the  census,  there  were  902,195  people  in 
Montana  during  2000  (Table  1).  Of  that  total,  more  than  40  percent  -  or 
386,483  people  -  changed  houses  between  1995  and  2000.  These  data 
exclude  anyone  bom  between  1995  and  2000,  so  the  sum  of  the  movers  and 
non-movers  is  less  than  the  total  population. 

Looking  more  closely  at  those  moving  from  one  house  to  another,  we  see 
that  slightly  more  than  half,  or  195,434  persons,  moved  from  one  county  in 
Montana  to  another.  Almost  30  percent,  or  1 1 1 ,530,  came  from  a  different 
state. 

Between  1995  and  2000,  about  1 1 1 ,530  people  moved  into  the  state,  and 
approximately  104,600  moved  out  (Table  2).  So  the  net  in-migration  into 
Montana  between  1995  and  2(X)0  was  6,900  people.  In  other  words,  despite 
large  inflows  and  outflows  of  people,  the  net  change  in  population  caused 
by  migration  was  relatively  small. 

Mobility  Patterns 

Several  patterns  are  apparent  in  Montana’s  mobility  data.  Overall, 
mobility  tends  to  be  higher  in  the  urban  and  western  counties  and  lower  in 
the  rural  and  eastern  counties.  From  1995-20(X),  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  state’s  major  urban  counties  -  with  the  exception  of  Silver 
Bow  County  -  were  classified  as  movers.  The  more  mral  areas  of  Richland 
and  Custer  counties  showed  lower  but  significant  mobility,  with  33-39 
percent  of  the  population  moving  during  these  five  years  (Table  1).  Even  the 
very  small  and  very  rural  Montana  counties  reported  significant  mobility. 
For  example.  Prairie  County  had  a  population  of  1 ,2(X)  in  2(XX),  and  31 
percent  of  the  population  were  movers  (19  percent  moved  from  a  different 


Table  2 

In-Migration,  Out-Migration,  and 
Net-Migration,  Montana  and 
Selected  Counties,  1995  to  2000 

Estimated  Estimated 
In-Migrants  Out-Migrants  Net  Migration 


Montana,  Total 

111430 

104,600 

6,900 

Cascade  County 

15,710 

19300 

-3,600 

Flathead  County 

15347 

12,800 

2400 

Gallatin  County 

21385 

17,700 

3,700 

Lewis  and  Clark  County 

12311 

11300 

900 

Missoula  County 

25,448 

23.600 

1,800 

Ravalli  County 

10389 

6.800 

3300 

Silver  Bow  County 

5,905 

6.300 

-400 

Yellowstone  County 

23,665 

22,900 

800 

Richland  County 

1,344 

1300 

-200 

Custer  County 

2,125 

2,400 

-300 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  The  University  of  Montana-Missouia. 


county,  10  percent  from  a  different  state,  and  2  percent  from  abroad). 

Another  pattern  that  emerges  is  that  certain  types  of  counties 
reported  very  high  mobility.  For  example,  Missoula  and  Bozeman  are 
home  to  the  state’s  two  major  universities,  and  students  are  part  of  the 
population.  Both  Missoula  and  Gallatin  Counties  reported  high  levels  of 
overall  mobility  (Table  2). 

How  does  Montana  compare  to  other  states?  In  general,  mobility  is 
higher  in  western  states  than  in  eastern  states.  The  Mountain  Region, 
which  encompasses  Montana,  had  the  highest  overall  rate  of  mobility. 
Montana  is  average  when  compared  to  neighboring  states  in  the 
Mountain  Region. 


Table  1 

Mobility  of  the  Population,  1995  to  2000 

Cascade  County  Flathead  County  Gallatin  County  Lewis  &  Clark  County 
— (Great  Falls) —  — (Kalispell) —  — (Bozeman) —  - (Helena) - 


No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

2000  Population 

80357 

100% 

74,471 

100% 

67,831 

100% 

55,716 

100% 

Same  House  in  1 995 

39485 

49% 

36,701 

49% 

26.050 

38% 

27,768 

50% 

Different  House  in  U.S. 

34.087 

42% 

32,789 

44% 

36.941 

54% 

24,039 

43% 

Same  County 

18,371 

23% 

17,442 

23% 

15456 

23% 

1 1 .828 

21% 

Different  County 

15,716 

20% 

15347 

20% 

21385 

32% 

12.211 

22% 

Same  State 

5,653 

7% 

4355 

6% 

8,428 

12% 

5.421 

10% 

Different  State 

10,063 

13% 

11.092 

15% 

125.57 

19% 

6,790 

12% 

Elsewhere  in  1995 

1 330 

2% 

.547 

1% 

914 

1% 

398 

1% 

Missoula  County 

Ravalli  County 

Silver  Bow  County 

Yellowstone  County 

—  (Missoula)  — 

— (Hamilton) — 

- (Butte)  - 

—  (Billings) - 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons  2000  Pop. 

Persons  2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

2000  Population 

95,802 

100% 

36j070 

100%' 

34,606 

100% 

129.352 

100% 

Same  House  in  1995 

41,105 

43% 

16348 

45% 

19374 

56% 

63,217 

49% 

Different  House  in  U.S. 

48,495 

51% 

17,441 

48% 

13349 

38% 

56.950 

44% 

Same  County 

23,047 

24% 

7.152 

20% 

7344 

21% 

33,285 

26% 

Different  County 

25,448 

27% 

10389 

29% 

5.905 

17% 

23,665 

18% 

Same  Stale 

9,772 

10% 

3340 

9% 

2.872 

8% 

10,423 

8%. 

Different  Slate 

15,676 

16% 

6,949 

19% 

3.033 

9% 

13342 

10% 

El.sewhere  in  1995 

865 

1% 

211 

1% 

149 

_ 

745 

1% 

Richland  County 

Custer  County 

-  (Sidney) — 

—  (Miles  City) — 

— -Montana  — 

-—United  States  — 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

Thous.  of 

Percent 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons  2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

Persons 

2000  Pop. 

2000  Population 

9.667 

100% 

11.696 

100% 

902,195 

100% 

281.422 

100% 

Same  House  in  1995 

5,844 

60% 

6351 

54% 

453,995 

50% 

142027 

50% 

Different  House  in  U.S. 

3.192 

33% 

4,611 

39% 

386,483 

43% 

112,852 

40% 

Same  County 

1,848 

19% 

2,486 

21% 

191,049 

21% 

65,435 

23% 

Different  County 

1344 

14% 

2,125 

18% 

195,434 

22% 

47.417 

17% 

Same  State 

680 

7% 

1,093 

9% 

83.904 

9% 

25328 

9% 

Different  State 

664 

7% 

1,032 

9% 

111,530 

12% 

22,089 

8% 

Elsewhere  in  1995 

27 

_ 

43 

_ 

6,884 

1% 

7,496 

3% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2000  Census  of  the  Population. 
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Newcomers:  a  Plus  for  Montana? 


In-Migrants  are  Different  than  Out-Migrants 

Newcomers  are  obviously  not  the  whole  story.  Population  would 
mushroom  if  we  had  inflows  of  20  percent  over  five  years.  People  are 
also  leaving  the  state. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  question:  How  can  in-migration  and  out¬ 
migration  have  .sizable  impacts  if  they  just  about  balance  each  other  out? 
Perhaps  the  people  moving  in  have  different  characteristics  from  those 
moving  out.  Then  we  could  have  sizable  impacts  because  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  composition  of  the  population.  There  is  a  growing  body  of  data 
suggesting  that  is  exactly  what’s  happening. 

Bureau  researchers  have  found  several  important  differences 
between  people  moving  out  of  Montana  and  people  moving  into  the 
state.  People  moving  out  tend  to  be  younger,  while  those  moving  in  tend 
to  be  older.  We  don’t  know  much  yet  about  the  political  orientation  of 
people  leaving  Montana,  but  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  they  were 
moderate  as  a  group.  And  based  on  the  voting  patterns  for  young  people, 
they  are  usually  not  very  politically  active.  We’ve  found  that  those 
moving  to  Montana  tend  to  be  politically  conservative. 

Last  fall’s  USA  Today  article  titled  “How  the  Mountain  West  Was 
Won  By  the  GOP”  supported  the  Bureau’s  findings  and  incorporated 
them  into  the  story.  According  to  USA  Today,  it  was  the  inflow  of 
conservative  suburbanites  in  the  early  1990s,  many  from  southern 
California,  which  led  to  the  conservative  trends  throughout  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  West.  The  USA  Today  article  was  reprinted  in  the  Winter  2002 
Montana  Business  Quarterly. 

The  political  impacts  can  definitely  be  seen  in  Montana  counties. 

For  example,  traditional  Democratic  strongholds  such  as  Lincoln, 
Flathead,  and  Ravalli  counties  are  now  staunchly  Republican  (Table  3). 

Finally,  those  moving  into  the  state  tend  to  be  wealthier  than  those 
moving  out.  We  don’t  yet  have  a  lot  of  details  on  this  aspect.  The  fact 
that  the  in-migrants  are  older  could  mean  they  are  further  along  in  their 
career  and  may  have  higher  incomes. 

These  older,  more  politically  conservative  and  wealthier  in-migrants 
are  having  a  significant  impact  on  Montana  communities. 

Newcomer  effects  are  also  seen  in  grade-school  enrollments. 

Grade-school  enrollments  are  dropping  across  the  state,  even  in  some  of 
our  fast-growing  cities  with  net  in-migration  (Table  4).  The  primary 
factor  affecting  school  enrollments  is  the  lower  birth  rate.  But  the  trend  is 
made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  in-migrants  tend  to  be  older  and 
may  no  longer  have  children  in  elementary  school.  Ravalli  County,  the 
fastest-growing  county  in  the  state,  reported  a  decline  in  elementary 
enrollment  between  1995  and  2001 . 

The  out-migration  of  younger  persons  and  the  in-migration  of 
wealthier,  older  persons  might  explain  an  apparent  contradiction. 
Specifically,  when  we  look  at  the  new  houses,  a  disproportionate  number 
are  big  upscale  houses.  This  is  true  even  in  stable  rural  areas  or  in  areas 
with  declining  populations.  As  we  saw  earlier,  there  is  sizable  in- 
migration  into  these  rural  and  declining  areas.  Therefore,  if  the  in¬ 
migrants  tend  to  have  more  income  and  wealth,  they  could  afford  the 
upscale  houses  that  are  being  built  even  in  declining  areas. 

But  the  underlying  point  is  this:  When  looking  for  the  impact  of 
newcomers,  don’t  think  in  terms  of  net  migration.  Rather,  think  in  terms 
of  replacement.  The  people  moving  out  are  different  than  the  people 
moving  in,  and  this  fact  changes  the  composition  of  the  population. 

Where  are  in-migrants  coming  from  and  where  are  out-migrants 
going?  The  states  of  Washington.  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  are  Montana’s  leading  sources  of  in-migrants,  as  well  as  the  major 
destination  of  out-migrants  (Table  5).  Two  factors  account  for  most  of 
the  migration:  distance  and  population.  The  larger  the  population  of  the 
state,  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  of  people  (in  both  directions)  between 
that  state  and  Montana.  Similarly,  the  smaller  the  distance,  the  greater 
will  be  the  flow  of  people  between  that  state  and  Montana.  These  factors 
explain  why  California,  which  is  relatively  distant  but  has  30  million 
people,  ranks  second  as  both  a  source  and  destination  for  Montanans.  It 
also  accounts  for  Idaho,  which  is  close  in  terms  of  distance  but  small  in 
terms  of  people,  ranking  in  the  top  five. 

New  Businesses 

Just  as  with  people,  most  attention  is  showered  on  the  new  firms,  and 
on  those  just  opening  for  business.  Much  less  attention  is  given  to  those 
who  close  their  doors.  Montana’s  migration  patterns  help  explain  why 
some  businesses  have  a  difficult  time  hiring  and  retaining  a  qualified 
workforce.  The  turnover  in  the  state’s  population  is  reflected  in  employee 
turnover  rates.  The  result  is  higher  recruiting  and  training  costs  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  labor  shortage  that  restricts  output. 

During  1998,  approximately  5,100  firms  opened  or  changed  owner¬ 
ship  in  Montana,  representing  roughly  14  percent  of  all  firms  in  the  state 
(Table  6).  About  4,500  firms  closed.  There  were  new  firms  in  all  indus¬ 
tries.  As  yet,  there  is  very  little  data  on  these  new  or  closing  firms.  We 
hope  government  agencies  will  compile  more  information. 


Table  3 

General  Election  Voting, 

Various  Montana  Counties, 

1996  and  2000 

- 1996 -  - 2000 


Dole 

Clinton 

Bush 

Gore 

Lincoln  County 

44% 

33% 

70% 

20% 

Flathead  County 

50% 

31% 

65% 

24% 

Ravalli  County 

50% 

31% 

65% 

25% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  4 

Population  and  Enrollment  Levels, 
Various  Montana  Counties, 
1995-2001 


1995-2001 

Elementary 

Enrollment 

1995-2001 

Population 

Increase 

Lewis  &  Clark  County 

-12.1% 

5.2% 

Missoula  County 

-10.5% 

6.5% 

Ravalli  County 

-6.5% 

165% 

Yellowstone  County 

-4.5% 

4.0% 

Source:  Montana  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Table  5 

Persons  Moving  Into  and  Out  of  Montana 
By  Destination  and  Origin,  2001 


Persons 

Persons 

Leaving 

Arriving 

Montana,  All  Slates  and  Abroad 

34.700 

33,800 

Washington 

4.400 

3,900 

California 

2,900 

3.700 

Colorado 

2300 

2.100 

Oregon 

2.100 

1,600 

Idaho 

2.400 

2.000 

7\jizona 

1,600 

1300 

Wyoming 

1,600 

1,600 

Texas 

1500 

1,400 

Utah 

1.100 

1,200 

North  Dakota 

1.100 

1.000 

South  Dakota 

600 

700 

All  Other  Slates  and  Abroad 

13.100 

13,300 

Note  Includes  only  those  identified  on  federal  income  tax  forms. 
Source:U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Table  6 

Existing,  New,  and  Closed  Firms  By  Industry 
Montana,  1998  —  New  Firms — 


Existing 

Closed 

Percent  of 

Firms 

Firms 

No. 

Existing 

Agriculture,  Forestry 

915 

105 

134 

14.6% 

Mining 

354 

44 

41 

11.6% 

Contract  Construction 

4.179 

782 

822 

19.7% 

Manufacturing 

1560 

188 

191 

12.2% 

Trans.,  Comm.,  Public  Utilities 

1,804 

223 

264 

14.6% 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

9,945 

1,302 

1302 

12.1% 

Finance,  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

2,716 

249 

294 

10.8% 

Services 

1 1 ,788 

1388 

1.991 

16.9% 

Government 

2335 

36 

6 

0.3% 

Not  Classified 

101 

146 

160 

158.4% 

TOTAL 

35  597 

4,463 

5,105 

14.3% 

Note:New  firms  include  those  changing  ownership. 
Source:Moniana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
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Travel  Arts 
Partnership 
hosts  new 
site 

The  Travel  Arts 
Partnership 
offers  an  online 
periodical  that 
focuses  on 
cultural  tourism  at 
www.travelarts 
partnership.com. 

The  site  is 
designed  to  spur 
productive 
partnerships 
between  cultural/ 
heritage  organi¬ 
zations  and  travel 
professionals. 
Contents  include 
sun/eys,  statistics 
and  data 
pertaining  to 
cultural  tourism, 
case  studies  and 
conferences. 
Sections  also 
explore  cultural 
tourism  and 
hotels,  museums, 
the  government, 
and  convention 
and  visitor 
bureaus  (CVBs). 

Exhibitions  that 
are  attracting 
visitors  and 
published  articles 
that  may  be  of 
interest  to  travel 
and  art  profes¬ 
sionals  are  also 
part  of  the  online 
publication. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2003 


Anaconda 

September  28 

Woods  Tea  Company  -  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater.  Anaconda 
Live,  406-563-2606 
October  4 

Oktoberfesl  -  10  ajn.-6  p.m..  Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Alls  Center,  406-563-2422 

Ashland 

September  I 

Northern  Cheyenne  Labor  Day  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406^77-6284 

Belgrade 

September  20 

Fall  Festival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  downtown,  Belgrade  Chamber, 
406-388-1616 

Big  Sky 

September  6 

David  Grisman  Quintet  -  6:30  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion, 
www.porterhouseproductions.com 

Bigfork 

September  5-6, 12- 1 3 

“Wally’s  Cafe"  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
September  6 

Fiesta  Ladna  Street  Dance  -  5-1 1  p.m.,  Osborn  Avenue, 
406-837-5888 
September  19-20, 26-28 

“Wind  in  the  Willows"  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
October  11 

Tamarack  Time!  -  1  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-4848 
October  17-19.  24-26 

“Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods"  -  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  406-881-4581 

Billings 

September  6 

“Defending  the  Caveman”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
September  10 

Lecture:  Dave  Walter.  “Jerks  in  Montana:  Speaking  Ill  of  the 
Dead"  -  7:45  pjn.,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanides,  406-243-6022 
September  1 1 

Alive  After  Five  -  5-8  p  jn..  The  Carlin/McCormack. 
406-294-5060 
September  11-13 

Scarecrow  Fesdval  -  Gainan’s  Flowers,  406-245-6434 
September  12-13 

Andque  Fair  -  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5 100 
September  13 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7:30  pjn.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  40^256-6052 
September  1 7 

Preservadon  Hall  Jazz  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
Billings  Symphony,  406-256-3610 
September  19 

Celebrity  Waiter  Dinner  -  5:30  pjn.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-670-2144 

September  19-21, 25-28,  October  2-4 
“Noises  Off’  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
September  20 

The  Bill  Hilly  Band  -  8  pjn.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
September  25 

Western  Heritage  Center  Dinner  -  6  pjn.,  Billings  Sheraton 
Hotel.  406-256-6809 
September  27 

Sergio  and  Odair  Assad  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-2724 
October  3 

The  Campbell  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-2724 
October  4 

Sawyer  Brown  -  7:30  pjn..  Holiday  Inn  Trade  Center, 
406-237-3600 
October  1 1 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Jasper  Wood  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
October  15 

Ten  Tenors  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-2724 
October  18 

Scrap  Arts  Music  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-2724 
October  24, 26 

“Don  Giovanni”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Rimrock  Opera, 
406-671-2241 


Peter  Voulkos  piece,  created  in  the  1950s 
by  the  visionary  ceramic  artist,  is  part  of 
MSU  Schooi  of  Art’s  Mountain  West 


Contemporary  Art  Auction,  Oct.  25  at  the 
Gallatin  Gateway  Inn. 


rts  Calendar,  Septen 


October  25 

Beaux  Arts  Ball  -  8  p.m.-midnight,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804 
October  28 

“The  Sound  of  Music"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Boulder 

September  27 

Classical  Guitarist  Sam  Prukman  -  6-8  p.m..  Boulder  Hot 
Springs,  406-225-4339 
October  25 

Ann  Perkins  -  6-8  p.m.,  Boulder  Hot  Springs,  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

September  4 

Reading:  Eugene  Lee  Filliman,  A  Ride  to  the  Internal  Regions  - 
7  p.m..  Country  Bookshelf,  406-587-0166 
September  5-6 

“Lucky  7:  An  Evening  of  Short  Plays”  -  8  pjn..  Equinox 
Theatre  Company.  406-587-0737 
September  7 

The  Wailers  -  8  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 
September  12 

Downtown  Gallery  Walk  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-586-4008 
Ken  Christensen  and  Liza  Hella-Smania  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
September  13 

Fall  Farm  Fesdval  -  1-4  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-2251 

Reading:  Sandra  Gilbert  Brug,  Soccer  Beat  -  1-3  p.m..  Country 
Bookshelf,  406-587-0166 
September  16 

Reading:  Robert  Rice,  Nature  of  Midnight  -  7  pjn..  Country 
Bookshelf.  406-587-0166 
September  18-20 

‘Tyrranous  Rex”  -  8  pjn..  Equinox  Theatre  Company, 
406-587-0737 
September  19 

Burning  Spear  and  His  Burning  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson 
Theater,  www.vootie.com 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Faculty  Recital:  Elizabeth  Croy 
and  Julie  Gosswiller  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-3562 

The  Bill  Hilly  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 
September  24 

Widespread  Panic  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fieldhouse.  www.vootie.com 
September  26 

Reading:  Ivan  Doig,  Prairie  Nocturne  -  7-9  pjn..  Country 
Bookshelf,  406-587-0 1 66 
September  26-28 

SeploberFest  Montana  -  Fairgrounds,  406-582-3270 
September  26-27 

“The  Best  of  Bozeman  on  Stage  2”  -  MSU  Strand  Union 
Theatre,  406-994-6224 
September  27-28 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
September  30 

Martin  Sexton  -  9  pjn.,  Montana  Ale  Works,  www.vootie.com 
October  1 

Garage  a  Trois  -  7:30  pjn.,  Emerson  Theater,  www.vootie.com 
October  3 

Adam  Bamett-Hart,  IIse-Mari  Lee  and  Julie  Gosswiller  - 
7:30  pjn.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
October  4-5 

Bozeman  Area  Artists  Studio  Tour  and  Sale  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m., 
various  studios,  406-585-9264 
October  7 

Reading:  Pete  Fromm,  As  Cool  As  1  Am  - 1  p.m..  Country 
Bookshelf,  406-587-0166 
October  1 1 

Tenth  Anniversary  Celebration  for  the  Arts!  -  6  p.m..  The 
Emerson,  406-587-9797 
October  16-18,  23-25 

“A  Cry  of  Players”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Theatre. 
406-994-6224 
October  21 

Reading:  John  Rember,  Traplines:  Coming  Home  to  Sawtooth 
Valley- 1  p.m., Country  Bookshelf,406-587-0166 
October  22 

Ise-Mari  Lee  and  Julie  Gosswiller  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall .  406-994-3562 
October  23 

Reading:  Deborah  Butterfield  and  Jane  Smiley,  Deborah 
Butterfield-1  p.m., Country  Bookshelf. 406-587-0166 
October  25-26 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  2:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
October  25 

Mountain  West  Contemporary  Art  Auction:  “Envisioning  This 
Place”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn,  406-994-4501 
October  29 

Jon  Nakamalsu  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 

Butte 

September  12-13 

Native  American  Indian  Alliance  Powwow  -  Civic  Center, 
406-782-0461 
September  13 

Anselmo  Mine  Yard  Tours  - 1-5  p.m..  World  Museum  of 
Mining,  406-723-72 1 1 
September  14 

Butte  Heritage  Days  -  World  Museum  of  Mining, 
406-723-7211 
October  1 

Second  City  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  19 

Butte  Symphony  -  2:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 
October  26 

Community  Concert:  Boston  Brass  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre.  406-723-3602 


The  Montana  Mandolin  Society  visits 
Livingston,  Great  Falls  and  Hamilton  in 
September. 


October  30 

“The  Sound  of  Music"  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

Chester 

September  4-7 

Multicultural  Gathering:  “Honoring  the  Past.  Acknowledging 
the  Present,  and  Respecting  the  Future  of  the  Sweet  Grass 
Hills”  -  Whillash  4-H  Campgrounds,  406-799-0152 
October  1 

Triangle  Quilt  Guild  Quilt  Show  -  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center, 
406-759-5652 

Chinook 

September  30 

Fore’-Fote’  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Northeastern 
Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  5 

Bear  Paw  Commemoration  - 10  ajn..  Bear  Paw  Battlefield, 
406-357-3130 
October  28 

Robin  Speiiberg:  “An  Evening  of  Solo  Piano”  -  7:30  pjn..  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-228-9208 

Choteau 

September  13 

Shadows  of  the  Past  Art  Show  and  Auction  -  Stage  Stop  Inn, 
406-466-5332 
September  20-2 1 

Teton  Antique  Steam  Show  and  Threshing  Bee  -  7  ajn.-5  p.m., 
Weatherbeater  Grounds,  406-466-5357 
October  5 

The  Savoy-Doucet  Cajun  Band  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High  School 
Auditorium,  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League,  406-466-2203 

Clyde  Park 

September  6-7 

Old  Settlers  Days  -  downtown,  406-686-4796 

Colstrip 

October  14 

Lecture:  Doug  Hammill,  “Cowboys  in  Old  Montana”  -  7  p.m., 
Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Columbus 

September  10 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Stories.  Songs,  and  Sodbusters”  - 
7  p.m..  County  Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Conrad 

October  25 

Pondera  History  Association  Art  Auction  -  7  p.m..  Blue  Sky 
Villa.  406-278-7769 

Dillon 

September  1 

Blue  Ribbon  Beaverhead  Artfest  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m..  Depot  Park. 
406-683-5511 
September  11 

White  Hal  Coalition  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 
September  26-27 

Cowboy  Poetry  and  Music  Rendezvous  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot 
Theatre.  406-683-5027 
October  4 

Bam  Tours  -  8  a.m..  Beaverhead  County  Museum. 
406-683-5027 
October  9 

Community  Concert:  Foothills  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM-Westem 
Beier  Auditorium,  406-683-6650 
October  10 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter.  “Stories,  Songs,  and  Sodbusters”  - 
7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 
October  1 1 

Lecture:  Bill  Rossiter,  "Magic  Carpet  Made  of  Steel”  -  7  p.m., 
Old  Depot  Theatre,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
October  18 

Bam  Daze  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County  Museum, 
406-683-5027 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2003 


fiber!  October 


Deadline  for  the  November/December  2003 
Arts  Calendar  is  September  25,  2003 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  35)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


October  25 

Lecture:  Bruce  Selyem,  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea 
of  Grass”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

East  Glacier 

September  13 

Harvest  Moon  Ball  -  6:30  pjn..  East  Glacier 
Park  Lodge.  406-338-2992 

Essex 

October  4-5 

Glacier  Golden  Autumn  Art  and  Crafts  Show 
and  Sale  -  Izaak  Walton  Inn,  406-888-5700 

Eureka 

October  3 

Last  Chance  Dixieland  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Gym,  Sunburst  Foundation, 
406-297-0197 


Georgetown  Lake 

September  7 

St.  Timothy’s  Benefit  Concert:  Taylor  Eigsti  Trio  -  4  p.m.,  St. 
Timothy’s  Memorial  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

Glasgow 

September  23 

Lecture:  Tim  Holmes,  “Art  vs.  Terror:  Balm  for  Bomb”  - 
7  p.m.,  Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
October  5 

Fore'-Fote’  -  2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Northeastern 
Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
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Great  Falls 

September  3 

Silver  Spruce  -  7:30  p  jn.,  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
September  5 

Blues  and  Brews  -  5:30  p.m.-miclnight.  Civic  Center 
Convention  Center,  406-761-4966 
September  5-7 

Can-Am  Antique  Show  -  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Optimist, 
406-761-4622 
September  6 

“Big  Party-Small  Art”  Benefit  Auction  -  6:30-10:30  p.m., 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
^ptember  7 

'  50ih  Anniversary  Open  House  Celebration  -  1-3  p.m.,  C.M. 

\  Russell  Museum .  406-727-8787 
^p(ember2J 

Lecture:  “Images  of  Native  American  History  and  Culture  in 
Montana”  -  2  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
September  26 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theatre.  406-453-0380 
September  27 

Great  Falls  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mansfield 
Theater.  406^53-4102 
September  28 

Community  Concert:  Joffery  Ensemble  Dancers  -  Civic 
Center  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-9854 
October  3 

The  Art  of  Wine  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 

Second  City  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center’s  Mansfield  Theater, 
Young  Enthusiasts  Society,  406-454-0157 
October  5 

Lecture:  Eve  Malo,  ‘Tapestry  of  Women  in  the  West”  - 
3:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
October  8 

Lecture:  Michael  Delaney:  “Mark  Twain  Portrayal”  - 
6:30  p.m.,  UGF  Absolon  Lounge,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
October  9 

Arts  Aid  Concert;  Rob  Quist  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Eden  Atwood  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre, 
406-453-4102 
October  11 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  406-453-6248 
October  12 

Ca.scade  Quartet  with  Philip  Aaberg  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
October  14 

Ca.scade  Quartet  with  Philip  Aaberg  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
of  Great  Falls  Theatre.  406-453-4102 
October  24 

Community  Concert:  Boston  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater.  406-453-9854 
October  29 

"The  Sound  of  Music”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mansfield 
Theater,  Great  Falls  Symphony,  406-453-4102 


Hamilton 

September  5-6 

Brewery  Follies  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
September  14 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Gwen  Lankford,  “The  Making  of  the 
Documentary  ‘Blood  of  the  Earth*”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum.  406-363-3338 
September  21 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Bill  Gibson,  “Documentary  Films  of 
WW  II,  the  Korean  War,  VietNam,  NASSA”  -  2  p  jn., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
September  27 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-375-9528 

Okloberfest  -  6:30-1 1  pan..  Eagles  Lodge.  406-363-1 1 13 
September  28 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Steve  Slocomb,  videographer  moderates 
“The  Documentary  Challange”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 


September  29 

Reading:  Ivan  Doig.  Prairie  Nocturne  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One 
Bookstore.  406-363-5220 
October  2 

Reading:  Mary  Murphy,  Hope  in  Hard  Times  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Chapter  One  Bookstore,  406-363-5220 
October  9-12, 16-19 

“Blithe  Spirit”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse.  406-375-9050 
October  11 

McIntosh  Apple  Day  -  9  a.m.-4:30  pjn.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
October  16 

Reading:  Pete  Fromm,  As  Cool  As  1  Am  -  7:30  p  jn..  Chapter 
One  Bookstore,  406-363-5220 
October  19 

Sunday  Series  Plus;  Chuck  Willey,  “How  Horses  Really 
Arrived  in  North  America”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum.  406-363-3338 
October  22 

Reading:  John  Rember,  Traplines  -  7:30  pjn.,  Chapter  One 
Bookstore,  406-363-5220 
October  26 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  A  Roundup  of  Cowpoke  Poetry  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

September  6 

Lecture:  Karen  Stevenson,  “Evelyn  Cameron:  An  Eastern 
Montana  Story”  -  9  p.m..  Elks  Club,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
September  14 

“Quack  Attack”  Duck  Derby  -  JailHouse  Gallery, 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

September  2 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  MSU  Northern,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company ,  406-265-3732 
September  3 

“Murder  on  the  Riviera”  -  6:30  p.m..  Student  Union  Ballroom, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
September  19-21 

Havre  Festival  Days  -  various  locations,  406-265-4383 
September  20-21 

Havre  Festival  Days  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-265-4383 
October  15 

April  Verch  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Hi-Line 
Concert  Association.  406-265-8347  or  406-265-4455 
October  18 

Harvest  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Van  Orsdel  Methodist 
Church,  406-265-4232 
October  19 

Robin  Spielberg  -  7:30  pjn..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 

Helena 

September  3 

Alive  @  Five:  Nine  Mile  Up  -  5-9  p.m..  Great  Northern  Town 
Center,  406-447-1535 
September  5-6, 11-14, 18-20 

“Proof*  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
September  8 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Helena  Symphony  Chamber  Music 
Night  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
September  10 

Alive  @  Five:  Double  Take  -  5-9  p.m..  Anchor  Park. 
406^7-1535 
September  1 1 

Reading:  “Lewis  and  Clark  Companion”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 
September  12-14 

Indian  Summer  Art  Market  -  Great  Northern  Town  Center. 
406-449-0318 
September  20 

Pioneer  Arts  Festival  -  10  ajn.-5  p.m.,  Kleffner  Ranch. 
406-431-1349 
September  21 

The  Bill  Hilly  Band  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
September  26-28 

Last  Chance  Community  Powwow  -  Civic  Center, 
406^39-5631 
September  27 

Reading:  Ivan  Doig,  Prairie  Nocturne  -  noon-2  p.m.,  Montana 
Book  Co.,  406-443-0260;  877-844-0577 
September  29 

American  Indian  Dance  Theatre  -  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
October  4 

The  Campbell  Brothers  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
October  8 

Scott  Kirby  -  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 


October  9 

Lecture:  ‘The  Bair  Mansion:  Its  Past  and  Present’*  -  7  p.m.. 
Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 
October  10-12, 16-19,  23-26. 30 
“Gypsy"  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
October  13 

Live  at  the  Civic:  Swing  Design  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 
October  18 

Sweet  Adelines  Cabaret  -  6  p.m.,  Algeria  Shrine  Banquet  Hall, 
406-458-9512 
October  20 

Montana  Artists  Refuge  On  Broadway  Fundraiser  -  5-9:30  p.m.. 
On  Broadway.  406-225-3500 
October  25 

Autumn  Art  and  Crafts  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Civic  Center. 
406-449-4790 

Helena  Symphony  -  8  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-442- 1860 
October  30 

Live  at  the  Civic:  Bill  Staines  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 

Tears  of  Joy  Puppet  Theater  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

Heron 

October  10-11, 17-19 

‘The  Pitiful  Pirates  of  Heron”  -  Community  Center.  Heron 
Players,  406-847-2288 

Hobson 

September  21 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  3  p.m.,  Hobson  School,  Judith  Arts  Society. 
406-566-2605 

Kalispell 

September  1 1 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  Flathead  High  School,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.,  406-257- 1 603 
September  12 

Eliza  Gilkyson  -  8  p.m..  KM  Theatre,  406-257-1197 
September  13 

Log  Jam  featuring  Suzy  Bogguss  -  5  pm..  Majestic  Valley 
Arena.  406-892^557 
September  24 

Reading:  Ivan  Doig,  Prairie  Nocturne  -  1 1  a.m.-l  p.m..  Books 
West.  406-752-6900 
September  26-28 

Flathead  Quilters  Guild  Quilt  Show  -  Fairgrounds,  406-257-6966 
September  26 

T.  R.  Richie  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  406-257-1 197 
October  9-12 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  -  various  venues,  406-862-3814 
October  18 

Erica  Wheeler  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  406-257-1197 
October  24 

Oktoberfesl  -  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
October  25-26 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion  -  Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
October  26 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  7:30  pm.,  Rathead  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
Tish  Hinojosa  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  406-257- 1 197 

Lewistown 

September  5 

L^ture;  Diana  Malkuch  McCollum,  “Montana  Bams;  Images  of 
Our  Past”  -  5:30-7:30  p.m.,  Lewistown  Art  Center,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities.  406-243-6022 
September  6 

Big  Spring  Creek  Bluegrass  Rendezvous  -  2-9  pm..  Soccer  Field, 
406-538-8278 

September  6. 13. 20, 27,  October  4 
Charlie  Russell  Chew-Choo  -  on  a  train  between  Lewistown  and 
Demon,  800-216-5436 
September  6 

Chokecherry  Festival  -  all  day,  downtown,  406-538-5436 

Libby 

September  12-14 

Nordiefest  -  various  locations,  800-785-6541 
September  13 

Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band  Reunion  Concert  -  4-1 1  p.m.. 

Ball  Park,  866-969-6292 
September  20 

“The  Belle  of  Amherst*’  -  7  p.m..  Little  Theatre.  Kootenai 
Heritage  Council  Artist  Series.  406-293-9643 
September  24 

Mitchell  John  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  Kootenai  Heritage 
Council,  406-293-9643 
October  10 

Heidi  Muller  -  7  p.m..  Little  Theatre,  Kootenai  Heritage  Council, 
406-293-9643 
October  17-19. 24-26 

“Daddy’s  Dying,  Who’s  Got  the  Will?”  -  Memorial  Center. 
Kootenai  Heritage  Council .  406-293-9643 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Cascade  Quartet  teams  up  with  Phil 
Aaberg  in  Great  Falls  Oct.  12  and  Oct.  14 
and  with  the  String  Orchestra  of  the 
Rockies  in  Missoula  Sept.  14. 
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Germanfest 

celebrates 

sister-city 

relationship 

An  exhibit  of 
historic  and 
contemporary 
color  photos  of 
Neckargemtind, 
Germany,  will  be 
open  to  the  public 
when  Missoula 
celebrates  its 
Sister  City 
relationship  with 
that  ancient  village 
during  the  annual 
Germanfest, 

3-6  p.m.  Sept,  7  in 
the  pavilion  at 
Caras  Park.  This 
tenth  anniversary 
of  that  community 
connection  is  the 
highlight  of  cultural 
exchanges  that 
take  place  during 
the  year. 

The  12-piece 
Bavarian  Echoes 
band  will  again 
provide  oom-pah 
music  for  sing-a- 
longs,  “ein  prosits” 
and  dancing. 
Admission  is  free 
to  all  the  activities 
at  the  pavilion, 
including  Gemnan 
cultural  information 
displays  and 
“kindertisch,"  an 
activity  center  tor 
kids. 

German-style 
food  may  be 
purchased  along 
with  special 
microbrews,  soft 
drinks  and  dessert. 
A  raffle  drawing 
features  dozens  of 
prizes,  including 
two  reserved-seats 
season  tickets  to 
both  the  UM  men’s 
and  women’s 
basketball  games. 

For  more 
information,'call 
the  Missoula 
Cultural  Council  at 
406-721-9620  or 
e-mail 

mcc@missoula 

cultural.org. 


rts  Calendar^  September! October 


What  the  Hay  Festival  and  Fair,  a  day  of  old-fashioned  fun  in  the  town  of  Utica,  is  celebrated 
Sept  7.  These  artistically  adorned  and  decorated  hay  bale  sculptures  are  on  display  throughout 
the  area. 


Livingston 

September  4 

Lecture:  Bruce  Selyem,  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass”  - 
7  pjn..  Depot  Center.  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 
September  19-20. 26-28,  October  3-5, 10-11 
“Dial  M  for  Murder”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  406-222-7720 
September  21 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  3  p.m.,  Holbrook  Church, 
406-222-3513 
September  26 

Livingston  Gallery  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-222-5122 

Malta 

October  2 

Fore’-Fote'  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
October  30 

Robin  Spielberg  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network.  406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

September  13-14 

Bluegrass  Festival  -  10  a.m.-8  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-234-1921 
October  15 

Lecture:  Doug  Hammill,  “Legendary  Horse  Whisperers”  - 
7  p.m.,  Custer  County  Art  Center,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Missoula 

September  2 

Lecture:  Harry  Fritz,  “Lost  in  Montana:  The  Travail  of  Lewis 
and  Clark”  -  7  p.ra.,  Southgate  Mall,  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
September  4 

Downtown  Tonight:  Beeftrout  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
Missoula  Downtown  Association,  406-543-4238 
September  5 

Maggie  Schuberg,  flute  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
September  5-6 

Randy  Park  and  the  Christy  Minstrels  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre  and  Wingate  Inn  (Sept.  6).  406-523-2700 
September  5 

Reading;  Neil  McMahon,  To  The  Bone  -  7  p  jn..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
September  6 

Missoula  Hempfest  -  noon-1 1  p.m.,  Caras  Park. 
406-880-4678 

Reading:  Kent  Nelson,  Land  That  Moves,  Land  That  Stands 
Still  -  2  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction.  406-721-2881 
September  6.  13,  20.  27,  October  4,11,  18,  25 
Saturday  Art  and  Crafts  Market  -  East  Pine  Street, 
406-549-8608 
September  7 

David  Grisman  Quintet  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
www.porterhouseproductions.com 
Germanfest  -  3-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-721-9620 
Septetnber  9 

Margaret  Baldridge  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 

Lecture:  Joseph  Mussulman:  ‘“Meddicine  Songs’  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail”  -  8  p.m.,  Southgate  Mall,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
The  Wallers  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-252 1 
September  11 

Downtown  Tonight:  Chuck  Florence,  Groove  and  Blues 
Revue  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  Missoula  Downtown 
Association,  406-543-4238 
September  13 

Eliza  Gilkyson  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theater,  Missoula  Folklore 
Society,  406-829-8219 
September  14 

Matt  Haimovitz,  Cellist  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre. 
800-735-6848 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  with  the  Cascade  Quartet  - 
7:30  pjn..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-728-8203 
September  18 

Burning  Spear  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  www.vootie.com 
September  18-20 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  -  various  venues, 
406-243-6022 

“My  Children  My  Africa”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre. 
406-243-6809 
September  20 

President  Lecture  Series:  Haydn  Trio  Eisendstadt  -  8  pm., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hail,  406-243-4594 
September  22 

The  Bill  Hilly  Band  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theater,  Missoula 
Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 
September  23 

Lecture;  Robert  LedBetter,  “The  Music  and  Culture  of 
Ghana,  West  Africa”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
September  24 

Mansfield  Library  Lecture;  Greg  Patent  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM 
Mansfield  Library.  406-243-6800 
September  25-27 

‘True  West”  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Rep. 
406-243-6809 
September  28 

Widespread  Panic  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 

WWW  .vootie  .com 
September  30 

Garage  a  Trois  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  888-MONTANA 
Reading:  Ivan  Doig,  Prairie  Nocturne  - 1  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-72 1  -288 1 

UM  Music  Department  Guest  Artists:  MBIRA  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
October  2 

Sawyer  Brown  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  888-MONTANA 
Second  City  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  888-MONTANA 
October  2-4 

UC  Homecoming  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  UC  Atrium, 
406-243-5714 


October  3 

Steven  Hesla,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
October  7 

Ros  Dunlop,  clarinet  and  Martin  Wesley-Smith,  composer  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  10 

Luis  Millan,  guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
October  11-12 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
October  21 

David  Sedaris  -  7:30  pm..  University  Theatre,  406-243-2853 
October  24 

David  Cody,  tenor  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
October  25 

Garnet  Ghost  Town  Ball  -  Florence  Building,  406-329-3883 
October  27 

Kathryn  Wilkinson,  cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 

Plentywood 

October  20 

Lecture:  Doug  Hammill.  “Cowboys  in  Old  Montana”  - 
7  p.m..  Courthouse,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Poison 

September  20 

Fall  Vintage  Ball  -  6  p.m.-midnight,  KwaTaqNuk  Resort, 
406-883-3443 
September  24 

Andrew  McKnight  and  Michael  DeLalla  -  7:30  p.m..  Senior 
Citizens’  Center.  800-823-4386 
October  15 

Chuck  Suchy  -  7:30  p.m..  Senior  Citizens  Center.  Big 
Productions,  800-823-4386 

Pray 

September  19-21 

Mountain  Heritage  Artists  Rendezvous  -  Chico  Hot  Springs, 
406-333^704 

Red  Lodge 

September  1 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-5  pm..  Lions  Park,  406-446-1370 
September  6 

Chris  Cunningham,  Justin  Roth  and  LJ  Booth  -  8  p.m., 
Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
September  7 

The  Greasy  Beans  -  7  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1 197 
September  8 

Lecture:  Steven  Jackson,  “Joshua  Crissman;  Yellowstone’s 
Forgotten  Photographer”  -  7  p.m..  Library,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
September  12-13 

The  Kingston  Trio  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
September  20 

Patricia  Ryan  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446- 1 1 97 
September  21 

“I  Do.  I  Do”  -  2  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
October  4,  25 

Ringling  5-8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
October  5 

Kathy  Jahnke  and  Greg  Owens  -  2  p.m..  Round  Bam. 
406-446-1197 
October  6 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Stories,  Songs,  and  Sodbusters” 
-  7  p.m.,  Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
October  11 

TJ  Casey  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
October  12 

Doc's  Jazz  Ramblers  -  2  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
October  18-19 

Kid  Reno  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
October  31 

“Tne  Adventures  of  Dash  Hamlett,  Private  Eye!”  - 
6:30  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 

Ronan 

September  12 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7:15  p.m..  Community  Center, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  406-586-3897 


Seeley  Lake 

September  25 

Quilt  Sale  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Community  Hall,  406-677-2083 
September  27-28 

Tamarack  Festival  -  downtown,  406-677-2880 

Shelby 

October  12 

Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  -  3  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium,  Cut 
Bank/Shelby  Concert  Series,  406-434-5579 

Sidney 

September  6 

Friends  of  Fabric  Outdoor  Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m..  Quilts 
and  More  Shop,  406-482-3366 
Sugar  and  Spice  Festival  -  1-4  p.m..  Veterans  Memorial  Park, 
406-433-2809 
October  6 

Fore’-Fote’  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Auditorium, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Stevensvitle 

September  5,  October  3 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
September  5-7 

“The  Fantasticks’'  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
October  10-1 1.17-18. 24-25 

‘Talent  for  Murder”  -  7  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 

Swan  Lake 

September  21 

Swan  Lake  Music  Festival  -  1-6  p.m..  Laughing  Horse  Lodge, 
406-886-2080 

Ulm 

September  25-26 

Native  American  Cultural  Fair  -  Ulm  Pishkun  State  Park, 
406-866-2217 

Utica 

September  7 

What  the  Hay  Festival  and  Fair  -  noon-5  p.m.,  Utica 
Women’s  Club  Lawn,  406-423-5364 
September  14-20 

Ride  the  Russell  Trail  -  Circle  Bar  Guest  Ranch, 
888-570-0227 

Virginia  City 

September  1 

“The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood”  -  4  p.m..  Opera  House, 
406-843-5314 

West  Yellowstone 

September  1 

Knothead  Jamboree  -  Union  Pacific  Dining  Lodge.  406-222-1959 
September  13 

“Razzle  Dazzle  Time”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Conference 
Hotel,  West  Yellowstone  Foundation.  406-646-7 1 14 
September  19-21 

Yellowstone  Arts  Festival  -  various  locations,  208-652-7268 

Whitefish 

September  4 

Taste  of  Whitefish  -  6-9  p.m.,0'Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-3501 
September  6 

Sawtooth  Film  Festival  -  9  p.m..  Big  Mountain,  406-862-2900 
September  18 

The  Bill  Hilly  Band  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-537 1 
September  21 

Calder  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  Whitefish 
Theatre  Co..  406-862-537! 

September  26 

Black  Curtain  Theatre  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-537 1 
Grand  Opening  Celebration  -  7-9  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art 
Studio,  406-862-5929 
October  4 

John  Williams  and  Dean  Magraw  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 
October  17-19, 24-26 

“Lend  Me  a  Tenor”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  Whitefish 
Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 
October  25 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  7:30  p.m.,  Central  School 
Auditorium .  406-257-324 1 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 
“Visions  of  Flowers  Blooming,” 

Sept.  1-Oct.  31;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’  Art  Gallery:  Jocko  Valley  Artists, 
through  October;  406-726-5005 


The  Emerson:  Drawings  by  Willem  Volkersz  and 
Kerry  Corcoran,  through  Sept.  26;  Sheila 
Miles,  October  and  November;  406-587-9797 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Northern  Plains 
Indian  Doll  Exhibit  and  Selections  from  the 
Museum  Collection,  through  Sept.  30; 
406-338-2230 


Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  “Four  Artists 
-  Four  Visions,”  Sept,  1-13;  Watermedia  2003, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  27,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  3; 
406-837-6927 

Donald  James  Baughmann  Antiques,  Arts  and 
Appraisals:  “Glacier  National  Park  -  An 
Artistic  View,”  Sept.  1-Oct,  15;  406-837-1314 
Kootenai  Galleries:  “Montana  is  a  State  of 
Mind,”  month  of  September;  406-837-4848 


Butte 

Frame  Galerie:  Josie  Townsdin,  through 
September;  406-782-3209 
Mai  Wah  Museum:  “Gateway  to  Gold  Moun¬ 
tain,”  through  Sept.  27;  406-723-3231 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  All  Member  Show,  month 
of  September,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  1 1 ; 
Cheri  Govertsen  Greer,  month  of  September; 
406-723-9195 


“Arch,”  by  Laura  Ross-Paul,  is  part 
of  the  Art  Equinox  2003  Exhibition  at 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
in  Great  Faiis. 

Public  Library:  Pat  Erickson  and  Celone 
Johnson,  month  of  September; 
406-453-0349 

UGF  Campus  Library:  Art  Faculty  Exhibit, 
Sept.  29-Nov.  7,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  10 
at  the  UGF  Fine  Arts  Gallery; 


Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Stacey  Robinson,  month 
of  September;  Skyler  Brickley,  through 
September;  Paul  Whiting,  month  of  October; 
406-252-2010 

Chapel  Gallery,  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Home: 
Growth  Thru  Art  Exhibition,  through  Septem¬ 
ber;  406-252-8836 

Northcutt-Steele  Gallery:  Annual  Faculty 
Exhibit,  Sept.  3-Oct.  3,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

Sept.  5;  “Traptit:  Titillating  Captivity,”  Sept.  3- 
Oct.  3;  Dawn  Hunter,  “Persephone  Series  and 
the  Barbie  Series,”  Oct.  8-Nov.  7,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Oct.  10;  406-657-2324 
Sandstone  Gallery:  Andy  Andersen  and  Mary 
Knapp,  through  September,  reception 
9-11  a.m.  Sept.  13;  406-256-5837 
Toucan  Gallery:  “Mantra  Number  9,”  through 
Sept.  13;  “Double  Vision,”  Oct.  3-Nov.  8, 
reception  5-9  p.m,  Oct.  3;  406-252-0122 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “Evelyn  Cameron: 
Eastern  Montana  Photography,  1894-1928,” 
through  Sept.  6;  “Billings  Art  in  the  Parks,” 
Sept.  16-Oct.  1 1;  “The  Rocky  Mountain 
College  125th  Anniversary  Exhibition,”  Sept. 
27-Jan.  15;  “Rocky  Mountain  College  Artists' 
Exhibition,  Oct.  16-Jan,  15;  “Our  Place  in  the 
West,”  ongoing;  406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Lewis  and  Clark’s 
West:  Early  Views  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  River  Country,”  through  Oct.  5; 
“A  Western  Icon:  The  Stories  and  Illustrations 
of  Will  James,”  through  June  30,  2004;  "Ernie 
Pepion:  The  Red  Man  Series,”  through  Oct.  15; 
“Deborah  Butterfield,”  through  Jan.  4; 
406-256-6804 


Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs: 

Brenda  Bauer,  opens 
mid-September, 
reception  noon- 
3  p.m.  Oct.  5; 

406-225-4339 

Bozeman 
Beall  Park  Art 
Center:  "Place  as 
Metaphor.”  Sept.  5- 
Oct.  29,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  19; 

406-586-3970 
Helen  E.  Copeland 
Gallery:  MFA 
Student  Armando 
Ramos.  Sept.  2-11; 

MSU  Faculty  Exhibition.  Sept.  15-  Oct.  9; 

I  Mountain  West  Contemporary  Art  Auction, 
Oct.  13-23,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  14,  with 
gala  auction  Oct.  25  at  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn; 
and  “England-America  Print  Exchange,” 

Oct.  29-Nov.  21;  406-994-4501 
Museum  of  the  Rockies;  “Biodiversity  911: 

I  Saving  Life  on  Earth,”  through  Sept.  7;  “A 
Covenant  of  Seasons,”  through  Sept.  7; 
“Dinosaur  Families:  The  Story  of  Egg  Moun¬ 
tain,”  through  Jan.  25;  “The  Other 
Yellowstone,”  opens  Sept.  27;  “The  Shape  of 
Fashion  and  its  Underpinnings:  1870-1960,” 
ongoing;  406-994-2251 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Montana  Arts 
Council  Fellowship  Recipients,  through 
Sept.  30;  Triangle  Quilt  Guild  Quilt  Show, 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15;  406-759-5652 

Dillon 

Beaverhead  County  Museum:  “Bam  Again: 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  through 
Oct.  3 1 ,  reception  4  p.m.  Sept.  20; 
406-683-5027 

The  Drift:  “Polonez,”  Sept.  8-Oct.  18,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  13;  Pete  Welch,  “Perpetual 
Spirit,”  through  Sept.  6;  406-683-3456 
UM-Western  Art  Gallery:  “Hard  Words,”  Sept. 
3-Oct.  2;  “Intimate  Landscapes  from  the  Big 
Sky,”  Oct.  13-Nov.  13;  406-683-7232 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  “Something  to 
Offend  Everyone,”  ongoing;  406-288-3319 

Garryowen 

Custer  Battlefield  Museum:  “The  Collection  of 
the  Custer  Battlefield,”  ongoing;  “The  D.F. 
Barry  Photographic  Collection  of  the  Western 
Frontier  and  Indian  Wars,”  ongoing; 
406-638-1876 

Great  Falls 

A.  Hooker’s  Gallery:  Group  Exhibit  with  Joanne 
Flesch,  Ron  Ukrainetz,  Dick  Lauritzen  and 
Dave  Rosteck,  through  October;  406-761-7156 
C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “West  by  Southwest"  and 
“Joseph  Henry  Sharp:  From  the  Big  Sky  to  the 
Land  of  Enchantment." 
through  Sept.  7;  “Travels  in 
the  Interior  of  North 
America:  The  Maximilian 
Bodmer  Expedition,” 
Oct.24-Jan.  18: 
406-727-8787 
Cascade  Courthouse 
Annex:  Katie  Knight, 
through  Sept.  30; 
406-727-8255 
Gallery  16:  “Pottery 
Proteges,"  through 
Sept.  12;  "Graffiti  of  "Old 
Jail'  Revisited,"  Sept.  30- 
Oct .  3 1 ;  406-453-6 1 03 
High  Plains  Heritage 
Center:  “Lewis  and  Clark 
Revisited.”  through 
Sept.  29:  “Black  and 
White:  Traditional  Fancy 
Dress,”  opening  Sept.  15,  reception  7  p.m. 

Oct.  9;  “Celebrate  Central  Montana,”  ongoing; 
406-452-3462 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Montan¬ 
ans  Honor  Lewis  and  Clark,”  through  Oct.  12; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  “Art 
Equinox  2003,”  through  Oct.  15;  Works  by  Bill 
Colwell  and  Kirk  Hansen,  through  Sept.  15; 
“September  11  Commemoration,”  through 
Sept.  14;  “The  World  Trade  Center:  A  Personal 
Album,”  Sept,  5-Oct.  20;  “Dana  Kuglin:  Once 
Is  Never  Enough,”  Sept.  18-Nov.  5; 
406-727-8255 


406-791-5375 

UGF  Fine  Arts  Gallery:  Sarah  and  Pat 

Ozment,  “American  Students  Are  Guests  of 
a  Shy  Poet  and  his  Family  in  Post-World 
War  II  Norway,”  Oct.  lO-Nov.  30,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  10;  406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  “The  Discovery 
Room,”  ongoing;  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Ken  Blackbird  Photojour¬ 
nalism  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  27;  Custer 
County  Art  Center  24th  Juried  Traveling 
Collection,  month  of  October; 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Jeanette  Williams, 

I  through  Sept.  13;  406-265-4000 

{  Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “ANA  32,”  through 
Oct.  26,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  5;  Neltje, 
“Four  Days:  Selected  Monotypes,” 
through  Nov.  2;  “Jack  Dollhausen:  A 
30-Year  Start,”  Aug.  29-Oct.  26; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Documenting 
the  Corps  of  Discovery,”  through  Septem¬ 
ber;  “Kids  Discover  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
opening  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  Oct.  4;  “L.A. 
Huffman:  Photographer  of  the  West," 
opening  in  October;  "Treasure  State 
Treasures."  “The  Best  of  the  Best."  “An 
Honest  Try."  “Pay  Dirt  Pictured:  The 
Mining  Camp  Art  of  Muriel  Sibell  Wolle,” 
“Photographing  Montana  1 894- 1 928:  The 
World  of  Evelyn  Cameron,"  and  “Montana 
Homeland  Exhibit,"  ongoing;  406-444-2694 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Group 
Exhibit,  month  of  September;  Dave 
Carlson,  month  of  October;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “Home  of  the 
Brave,”  through  Nov.  1 1 ;  “Sand  Monkeys. 
Tie  Hacks  and  River  Pigs."  “Show  and 
Tell.”  "This  Precious  Reserve:  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Northwest  Montana”  and 
the  Frank  Bird  Linderman  collection,  all 
ongoing;  406-756-8381 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Open  Country: 
The  Landscapes  of  Dale  Livezey,”  Sept.  1- 
Oct.  1,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Sept.  12; 
“Jeanne  Hamilton  Retrospective,"  Sept.  13- 
Jan.  3,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Sept.  12; 
“Flathead  Collects  American  Painters”  and 
“A  Stereoview:  History  and  Scope  of  the 
Three  Dimensional  Viewer.”  through 
Oct.  18:406-7.55-5268 

J  Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Bam  Again: 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  through 
Sept.  7;  “Carnival  Dancers  Times  Two,” 
Sept.  9-Oct.  4;  Central  Montana  Fibre  Arts 
Guild  Show,  Oct.  7-Nov.  1 ;  406-538-8278 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


“Too  Many  Bears”  by  Bill  Ohrmann  is 
on  display  in  Bozeman  at  Beall  Park 
Art  Center  in  the  exhibit,  “Place  as 
Metaphor.” 
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Traveling 
Lewis  and 
Clark  exhibit 
tours 
Montana 

The  Bicenten¬ 
nial  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion,  2003-2006,  is 
far  from  the  first 
time  Americans 
have  commemo¬ 
rated  the  Corps  of 
Discovery’s  historic 
journey.  The 
events  marking  the 
expedition’s 
centennial  and 
other  anniversaries 
in  the  last  century 
are  the  subject  of  a 
new  traveling 
exhibit,  opening 
Aug.  24  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center 
in  Great  Falls  and 
continuing  through 
Oct.  12, 

“Montanans 
Honor  Lewis  and 
Clark”  uses  20 
historical  photo¬ 
graphs  from 
several  state  and 
county  historical 
societies,  as  well 
as  private  collec¬ 
tions,  to  highlight 
the  many  ways  the 
Corps  of  Discovery 
have  been 
remembered. 

The  exhibit  will 
be  available  to 
Montana  museums 
and  cultural 
institutions 
throughout  the 
bicentennial. 
Museums,  libraries, 
and  other  institu¬ 
tions  interested  in 
rental  information 
may  call  Tally 
Holmquist  at 
406-727-8733  or 
e-mail  tholmquist 
©fs.fed.us. 
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Helena 
hosts 
Indian 
Summer 
Art  Market 

Wakina  Sky 
will  sponsor  the 
Indian  Summer 
Art  Market  at  the 
Great  Northern 
Town  Center 
in  Helena, 

Sept.  12-14. 

The  Indian 
Summer  Art 
Market  will 
feature  American 
Indian  artists, 
clothing  design¬ 
ers,  silversmiths 
and  jewelers, 
musicians, 
demonstrations, 
teepee  displays, 
traditional  dances 
and  other  events. 

The  public  is 
invited  to  meet 
artists  and 
designers  during 
a  reception  from 
4-9  p.m.  Friday. 
The  market 
continues  from 
10  a.m.-8  p.m. 
Saturday  and 
10  a.m.-6  p.m. 
Sunday. 

The  nonprofit 
organization  of 
Wakina  Sky 
seeks  to  help 
urban  Indians 
living  in  Helena 
pursue  a  quality, 
wholesome 
lifestyle.  In  an 
effort  to  support 
Wakina's 
educational 
goals,  the  art 
market’s  planning 
committee  is 
hoping  to  raise 
interest  in  and 
support  the 
economy  of  a 
unique  artistic 
culture. 

For  further 
information  call 
Carol  Mason, 
Debbie 
Herrington  or 
Pearle  McGillis  at 
406-449-0318. 


Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Group  Exhibit,  through 
Sept.  25;  Maggie  Carlson,  Joanne  Berghold, 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Mary  Christopher 
and  Sarah  Pilgrim,  Sept.  26-Oct.  23;  Edd 
Enders  One  Man  Show,  Oct.  24-Nov.  20; 
406-222-5122 
Livingston  Depot  Center:  “Rails  Across  the 
Rockies,”  “100  Years  of  the  Livingston 
Depot,”  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass,”  and 
“Film  in  Montana,”  through  September; 
406-222-2300 
Yellowstone  Gateway  Museum:  Tom  Murphy 
Yellowstone  Photography  Exhibit,  through 
September;  406-222-4 1 84 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center:  Art 
Auction  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  27;  Quilted 
Wonders,  Oct.  2-Nov.  9,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Oct.  5;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Missoula:  Greg  Scherr  photography,  month 
of  September,  reception  5-8  p.m..  Sept.  5; 
John  Cook,  Forged  Sculpture,  month  of 
October,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  3;  Jane 
Latus  Conner,  month  of  October; 
406-549-0422 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  Stan  Healy,  “Artist’s 
Eye,”  through  Sept.  20,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Sept.  5;  “Kenneth  Holder:  Sketchbook 
Watercolors  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,” 
through  Sept.  20;  “Catharine  Phillips  Pels: 


Visions  of  a  Lifetime,”  Sept.  3-Nov.  8, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  5;  “Festival  of  the 
Book;  CutBank  Covers,”  Sept.  3-Oct.  1 1; 
Nancy  Erickson,  “Recent  Works,”  Oct.  1- 
Jan.  3,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  3;  “Gerd 
Aurell;  Montana  is  a  Harsh  Mistress,”  Oct.  1- 
Nov.  22;  “A.J.  Gibson:  Use  and  Reuse,” 

Oct.  22-Dec.  27;  406-728-0447 
Bagels  on  Broadway:  Greg  Scherr,  Nicole 
Dunn,  Jill  Bergman,  Wayne  Taylor  and  Alan 
Ramsey ,  through  September;  406-549-0422 
Brunswick  Building:  The  Pattee  Canyon 

Ladies’  Salon  Group  Exhibition,  Sept.  18-20, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  18;  406-549-4671 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana:  Department  of  Art  Faculty  Exhibition, 
Sept.  5-25,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  5; 
406-243-2813 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Forgot¬ 
ten  War,  Forgotten  Homefronts;  The  Korean 
War,  1950-1953,”  ongoing;  406-728-3476 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Centennial  and  Bicentennial:  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  Perspective,”  through  Sept.  6; 
406-243-2019 

Sutton  West  Gallery:  “Natural  Reflections,” 
month  of  September,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Sept.  5;  “Furniture  Show,”  month  of  October, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  3;  406-721-5460 
University  Center  Gallery:  Jennifer  Nelson, 
Sept.  2-26,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  5; 
Nappa-Pease,  Sept.  29-Oct.  24,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Oct.  3;  406-243-4991 


•i0  •'.'ps,  ... , 


Dave  Brown’s  “Man  vs.  Self”  is  on 
display  in  the  ANA  32  exhibit  at  the 
Hotter  Museum  of  Art  in  Heiena. 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Salish  Faces,  the  Leaders  of 
the  1855  Hellgate  Treaty,”  through  October; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Works  and  Wearable  Art 
by  Dorothy  Crues,  through  Sept.  13;  Salish 
Kootenai  College  Exhibit  of  Aut,  Sept.  16- 
Oct.  1 1,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  19;  “Self 
Portraits;  Sandpiper  Gallery  Member 
Show,”  Oct.  14-Nov.  15,  reception  5-7  p.m, 
Oct.  17;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Greater  Yellowstone  National 
Juried  Exhibit,  Sept.  1-Oct.  4,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Sept.  6;  “Honest  Horses,”  month 
of  October;  406-446- 1 370 

Whitefish 

Jest  Gallery:  Donna  Gans,  through  Oct.  25, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  19;  Dana  Boussard, 
through  Sept.  14;  Larry  Pimie,  through 
October;  406-862-5777 


Museums , 
Association  or 
Montana' ' 


Museums  Association  of  Montana  Mission  Statement 

The  Museums  Association  of  Montana  (MAM)  promotes  professionalism 
and  cooperation  among  the  museums  of  Montana.  MAM  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  all  types  of  museums  -  art,  history,  science,  and  general  -  and 
individuals  who  are  interested  ih  improving  and  strengthening  Montana's 


museums. 


MAM  website  address:  montanamuseums.org 


Committee  information 

Get  involved  in  Museums  Association  of 
Montana  (MAM)  through  service  on  one  of 
the  MAM  board  committees:  MAM  has  five 
committees  that  any  MAM  member  can  join. 
Members  should  contact  the  committee  chairs 
if  interested. 

Annual  Conference  Committee:  Commit¬ 
tee  members  work  on  local  arrangements  for 
the  conference,  work  with  the  local  media  in 
promoting  the  conference,  putting  together 
packets  of  information  about  the  conference 
location  to  be  distributed  to  MAM  members  at 
the  conference,  and  help  develop  the  confer¬ 
ence  program.  Contact  Penny  Redli,  406-446- 
3667  or  Robin  Urban,  406-723-7211 . 

Tourism  Committee:  Chair  is  Bill 
Peterson,  406-756-2048.  Individuals  on  this 
committee  act  as  a  liaison  between  MAM  and 
the  various  tourism  organizations  in  Montana 
such  as  Travel  Montana. 

Advocacy:  Chair  is  Robin  Urban,  406-723- 
7211.  This  committee  keeps  tabs  on  the 
legislative  issues  concerning  the  arts  and 
cultural  organizations  on  a  statewide  and 
national  basis  and  passes  that  information  on  to 
member  organizations. 

Publicity:  Chair  is  Connie  Jacobs,  406-866- 
2217.  Individuals  serving  on  this  committee 
are  responsible  for  gathering  newsworthy 
items  from  member  museums  to  be  published 
in  the  MAM  newsletter  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  committee  chair  by  contacting  local 
news  organizations  regarding  association 
activities  in  their  area. 

Education  and  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment:  Chair  is  Chris  Ford,  406-486-2070 
X  242.  This  committee  works  with  the  Annual 
Conference  Committee  to  ensure  that  the 
educational  needs  of  MAM  members  are 
addressed;  provides  information  to  the  news¬ 
letter  editor  regarding  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  MAM  members;  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  the  state’s  Office  of  Public  Instruction 


in  order  to  raise  awareness  of  the  resources 
available  for  schools  through  MAM’s  museums; 
puts  together  an  annual  workshop/session  for  the 
Montana  History  Conference;  develops  and 
maintains  a  traveling  exhibit  explaining  MAM  and 
MAM’s  activities;  develops  ways  for  museums  to 
trade  ideas,  learn  new  procedures  and  develop 
inter-museum  lending  policies;  and  develops 
special  projects  designed  to  increase  MAM’s 
visibility,  such  as  brochures,  video  programs  on 
museums,  etc.  A  major  committee  project  for  2003 
is  to  develop  a  resource  list  for  member  museums. 
This  resource  list  will  contain  contact  information 
on  museum  folks  who  are  willing  to  share  their 
talents  with  other  museums.  Chris  Ford  is  taking 
information  from  folks  who  are  willing  to  share 
their  talents  and  knowledge  about  the  museum 
field. 

Awards  Committee:  Involves  seeking  out 
nominees  for  MAM’s  Yegen  Award  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.  The  Yegen  award  is  given  out  annually  to  a 
person  or  group  who  has  made  a  significant  and 
sustained  contribution  to  the  work  of  museums  in 
Montana.  The  award  is  named  after  Peter  Yegen, 
Jr.,  founder  and  first  president  of  MAM  and  its 
first  recipient  in  1987. 

2004  Conference  Site 

If  your  museum  and  community  would  like  to 
serve  as  the  host  for  the  2004  Museums  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Montana  conference,  submit  a  proposal,  in 
writing,  containing  the  following  information: 

•  Do  you  have  a  conference  facility  that  can 
accommodate  80-100  people  in  one  room  and  have 
a  minimum  of  two  rooms  to  facilitate  break-out 
sessions? 

•  Do  you  have  space  large  enough  to  hold  a 
silent  auction,  booths  and  refreshments? 

•  Can  the  conference  facility  accommodate 
banquets  and  luncheons?  If  not,  where  could  these 
events  be  held? 

•  Provide  evidence  of  support  from  area 
museums  for  the  conference  (i.e.,  would  they  be 
willing  to  host  a  reception,  conference  se.ssions,  a  meal?) 


Board  of  Directors 

Robin  Urban,  President 
406-723-7211 

Bill  Peterson,  Wee  President 
406-756-2048 
Darla  Bruner,  Treasurer 
406-256-6809  x  40 
Penny  Redli,  Secretary 
406-446-3667 

Ginette  Abdo,  At-large  Membership  Chair 
406-496-4414 
Diana  Scheldt,  At-large 
406-665-1671 
Connie  Jacobs,  At-large 
406-866-2217 

Mareta  Brusett,  Missouri  River  Country  Rep. 

406-557-2308 

Vacant,  Glacier  Country  Rep. 
Howard  Boggess,  Custer  Country  Rep. 
406-656-9961 

Chris  Ford,  Cold  West  Country  Rep. 
406-486-2070  X  242 
Jack  lepley,  Russell  Country  Rep. 

406-622-5316 

Paul  Shea,  Yellowstone  Country  Rep. 

406-646-7461 

Sue  Near,  Newsletter  Editor 
406-444-4713 


For  information  about  memJjerships  and 
sutiscriJiing  to  tfie  newsletter,  contact 
Ginette  Abdo,  Mineral  Museum, 

1300  W.  Park  St.,  Butte,  Montana  59701; 

406-496-4414; 

e-mail;  gabdo®mtech.edu  or  visit  the  MAM 
website,  montanamuseumsarrg 

•  Provide  a  cost  estimate  for  the  follow¬ 
ing:  conference  rooms  for  sessions;  refresh¬ 
ments  based  on  80-100  people  and  what 
those  refreshments  would  be  (morning  and 
afternoon);  AV  equipment  costs;  banquet 
costs;  room  rates  for  area  hotels;  and  what 
kind  of  local  entertainment  is  available  in  the 
community. 

Send  your  written  proposals  to  Robin 
Urban,  c^  World  Museum  of  Mining,  P.O. 
Box  33,  Butte,  MT  59703-0033.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  Robin  at  406-723-721 1 ,  or  e- 
mail  her  at  director@miningmuseum.org. 

Newsletter  Submissions 

If  you  have  items  you  would  like  printed 
in  the  Museums  Association  of  Montana 
newsletter,  e-mail,  mail  or  fax  your  copy  to; 
e-mail:  snear@state.mt.us;  snail  mail:  MAM, 
Newsletter,  c/o  Sue  Near,  P.O.  Box  201201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620- 1 20 1 ;  fax:  406-444-2696. 
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Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Lewistown  Art  Center 

The  Smithsonian  Barn  Again!  Tour 
Barn  Again!  is  a  traveling  exhibit  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities. 
The  exhibit  promotes  the  idea  that  historic 
barns  all  across  the  United  States  are  an 
important  part  of  our  heritage,  and  worthy 
of  our  respect.  This  exhibit  will  be  on 
display  at  the  center  July  29-Sept.  6,  along 
with  beautifully  framed  photographs  of 
some  of  our  more  important  local  barns  by 
photographer  Mary  Lee  Comes.  Unusual 
western  art  by  John  Wehren  of  Grass 
Range,  and  a  fabulous  sand  sculpture  by 
Bill  Dow  titled  “American  Gothic  Revis¬ 
ited"  will  also  be  on  display. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  the  Art  Center 
will  host  a  local  Historic  Bam  Tour,  which 
includes  a  picnic  lunch  in  the  center’s 
backyard  gardens.  You  can  ride  a  tour  bus 
either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon  to 
visit  more  than  half  a  dozen  local  barns, 
including  the  County  Poor  Farm  bam  on 
lower  Spring  Creek.  Spaces  on  the  tour  bus 
and  for  lunch  are  $15  each  for  non¬ 
members,  or  $10  for  Art  Center  members. 
Call  the  Art  Center  at  406-538-8278  to 
make  your  reservation,  as  space  is  limited. 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana 

Art  on  Wheels 

“Why  is  art  important  to  have?”  is  one 
of  the  questions  encouraging  discussion 
during  Art  Mobile  presentations.  Partici¬ 
pants  are  challenged  to  explore  the  artists’ 
meanings  and  relate  understandings  of  their 
own  meaning  of  the  artwork.  This  traveling 
program  comes  right  to  your  door  with  a 
van  full  of  an  original  exhibit  of  quality  art 
works  by  Montana  artists.  Schedule  an  Art 
Mobile  visit  for  a  school,  community 
group,  library,  arts  organization,  or 
intergenerational  gathering.  A  variety  of 
fine  art  lessons  are  available,  taught  by  a 
professional  art  educator  with  focus  on  art 
fundamentals  and  individual  expression. 
The  Art  Mobile  can  be  scheduled  days  and 
evenings.  Continuing  education  for 
teachers  is  available  while  the  Art  Mobile 


is  on  site.  To  schedule  a  visit,  contact  Director 
Sara  Colburn  at  406-683-2999  or  e-mail  Colburn 
at  scolburn@bmt.net, 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

In  cooperation  with  MAGDA,  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell  will  be  showing  the 
“Landscapes  of  Dale  Livezey”  Sept.  1-Oct.  I, 
with  an  opening  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  12.  Dale  Livezey  was  born  in  1957  to  Ohio 
fruit  farmers.  He  started  painting  in  oils  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  made  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
his  art  when  he  moved  to  Montana  in  1978. 

Since  then  he  has  lived  and  worked  on  the 
margin  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range  and 
the  Great  Western  prairies.  Livezey’s  paintings 
have  appeared  on  several  book  covers,  including 
A.B.  Guthrie’s  The  Big  Sky,  Writing  Montana, 
edited  by  Rick  Newby  and  Suzanne  Hunger,  and 
most  recently  The  Tall  Uncut  by  Pete  Fromm. 

The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 

"Place  As  Metaphor" 

The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  presents  to  the 
community  “Place  As  Metaphor,”  an  exhibit  of 
paintings,  drawings,  prints,  mixed  media  and 
sculpture  by  fourteen  emerging  and  established 
Montana  artists.  Responding  to  the  theme  of 
place,  these  artists  reflect  a  wide  range  of 
backgrounds,  education,  ages  and  experiences. 
“Place  As  Metaphor”  also  reveals  contrasting 
urban,  rural,  romantic,  didactic.  Native  and 
Anglo-American  perspectives.  Participating 
artists  include:  Jerome  Rankin,  Ernie  Pepion, 
Gary  Bates,  Gennie  DeWeese,  Jim  Madden  and 
Bruce  Park  from  the  Bozeman  area;  Stephen 
Glueckert,  Steve  Holloway,  Cathryn  Mallory, 
Karen  Rice  and  Edgar  Smith  from  Missoula; 
Jeneese  Hilton  from  St.  Ignatius;  Marvin 
Messing  from  Kalispell;  and  Bill  Ohrmann  from 
Drummond.  The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  at 
Beall  Park  Art  Center  in  September  and  October, 
then  travel  to  Bozeman  High  School’s  DeWeese 
Gallery  for  November  and  December. 

Several  artists  have  been  interviewed  within 
their  studio  and  home  environments  to  better 
understand  their  processes  and  ideas.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  documentation  of  this  interaction  brings 
the  reality  of  the  artist’s  world  closer  to  the 
viewer  and  informs  our  community  outreach 
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(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Fails,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Maii:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
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Nancy  Hedrick,  Director 
Lewistown  Art  Center 
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Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
(406)  563-2422 

Treasurer 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Director  of  Visual  Arts 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 
409  North  Bozeman  Avenue,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-3970 

Member  at  Large 

Laura  Gittings-Cartson,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education  &  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
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MAGDA  ANNUAL  MEETING 
&  BOOKING  CONFERENCE 
"Collaborations: 
Creative  Survival" 

October  8-10,  2003 
Chico  Hot  Springs 

program.  The  Emerson  received  a  grant  from 
the  Meadowlark  Fund  to  create  a  brochure  for 
the  exhibit  that  will  support  the  education 
outreach  program.  Through  exhibits  such  as 
“Place  As  Metaphor”  the  Emerson  Center  is 
committed  to  making  the  arts  more  accessible 
to  the  community  and  to  increase  enjoyment  of 
the  arts,  by  both  viewers  and  participants. 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 
Touring  September-October  2003 


LANDSCAPES  OF  DALE  LIVEZEY 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  An,  Helena.  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
Kalispell  •  Sept.  1-Oct.  1 


CARNIVAL  DANCERS  TIMES  TWO 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Lewistown  Art  Center 
Lewistown  •  Sept.  1-Oct.  1 

HARD  WORDS  BY  PETER  KOCH 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
Missoula.  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  - 
Western  Art  Gallery/Museum 
Dillon  •  Sept.  1-Oct.  1 

HONEST  HORSES 

Sponsored  by  Nevada  Arts  Council. 

Carson  City,  NV 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
&  Depot  Gallery 
Red  Lodge  •  Oct.  1-Nov.  1 


Neitje’s  “It  All  Depends  VII  ”  is  on  display  at  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena. 


KEN  BLACKBIRD 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings.  MT 

JailHouse  Gallery 
Hardin  •  Aug.  1-Oct.  1 


INTIMATE  LANDSCAPES 
FROM  THE  BIG  SKY 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
Missoula.  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  -  Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum 
Dillon  •  Oct.  15-Nov.  15 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Sponsored  by  MAGDA 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center  &  Gallery 
Chester  •  Aug.  15-Oct.  1 

NELTJE,  FOUR  DAYS: 
SELECTED  MONOTYPES 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Helena  •  July  15-Nov.  1 

SKETCHBOOK  WATERCOLORS 
FROM  THE  LEWIS  &  CLARK  TRAIL 
PROJECT:  Kenneth  A.  Holder 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula  •  July  26-Sept.  21 

THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER: 

A  PERSONAL  ALBUM 

Sponsored  by  The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman,  MT 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
Great  Falls  •  Sept.  1-Oct.  15 
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MSU  auction 
honors  artist 
Peter  Voulkos 

Montana  State 
University  School 
of  Alts  second 
annual  Mountain 
West  Contempo¬ 
rary  Art  Auction 
honors  alumnus 
Peter  Voulkos,  who 
passed  away  last 
year. 

Works  for  the 
auction,  titled 
“Envision  This 
Place,”  will  be  on 
display  at  MSU’s 
Helen  E.  Copeland 
Gallery  Oct.  13-23, 
with  a  reception 
Oct.  14.  The  live 
auction  is  Oct.  25 
at  the  historic 
Gallatin  Gateway 
Inn  near  Bozeman, 
and  is  preceded  by 
hors  d’oeuvres,  no¬ 
host  cocktails  and 
piano  music  by 
Michael  Holland. 

Voulkos 

received  his  B.S.  in 
Applied  Art  from 
Montana  State 
College  (Montana 
State  University)  in 
1951  and  was  one 
of  the  founding 
resident  artists  at 
the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  in 
Helena.  In  addition 
to  a  piece  created 
in  the  late  1950s  by 
the  visionary 
ceramic  sculptor, 
the  auction  will  also 
feature  works  by 
50  “artists  of 
vision,”  including 
John  Buck,  Rudy 
Autio,  Gennie 
DeWeese,  Rocky 
Hawkins,  Michael 
Haykin,  Kevin  Red 
Star  and  members 
of  the  MSU  School 
of  Art  faculty. 

Works  ot  art 
may  be  previewed 
online  at  MWCart 
auction.com  and 
bids  may  be  made 
in  person,  via 
phone  or  with  a 
proxy  bid.  Call 
406-994-4501  for 
more  information. 
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Cultural 

funding 

resource 

updated 

“Cultural 

Funding:  Federal 
Opportunities," 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts'  web 
resource  on 
federal  funding 
programs,  has 
been  updated  to 
include  additional 
programs  and 
more  examples 
of  successful 
projects. 

This  web 
resource  assists 
nonprofit  arts 
organizations  in 
identifying 
potential  federal 
support  for 
cultural  projects 
and  accessing 
that  support.  The 
address  Is 
www.arts.gov/ 
federal.html. 

“Cultural 
Funding:  Federal 
Opportunities” 
has  three 
components: 
examples  of  arts 
organizations’ 
projects  that 
have  received 
funding  through 
programs  within 
federal  depart¬ 
ments  and 
agencies;  a 
directory  of  those 
programs;  and 
reference  tools  to 
further  assist  the 
research 
process. 

“Cultural 

Funding:  Federal 
Opportunities”  is 
the  second  most 
visited  section  of 
the  NEA  website. 
It  has  proven 
very  useful  in 
demystifying  the 
funding  process 
and  leading  arts 
organizations  to 
needed  support. 

For  additional 
information, 
contact  the 
NEA’s  Office  of 
Communications 
at  202-682-5570, 
or  visit  the 
website  at 
www.arts.gov. 


From  the  Chairman 


Can  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  matter? 


By  Dana  Gioia 

Chairman,  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 

The  following  speech  was  presented 
during  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon, 
June  30  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Good  afternoon.  I  thought  I  would  begin 
with  a  poem  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  arts  funding  or  the  press.  It  is  a  short 
poem  by  a  very  neglected  poet.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  It’s  called,  “The  Tide 
Rises,  The  Tide  Falls,” 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

The  twilight  darkens,  the  curlew  calls; 

Along  the  sea-sands  damp  and  brown 
The  traveler  hastens  toward  the  town. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

Darkness  settles  on  roofs  and  walls. 

But  the  sea,  the  sea  in  darkness  calls; 

The  little  waves,  with  their  soft,  white  hands 
Efface  the  footprints  in  the  sands. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

The  morning  breaks;  the  steeds  in  their  stalls 
Stamp  and  neigh,  as  the  hostler  calls; 

The  day  returns,  but  nevermore 
Returns  the  traveler  to  the  shore. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  had 
spoken  to  this  forum  10  years 
ago,  the  topic  might  well  have 
been  “Should  the  NEA  Exist?"  At 
that  time  a  serious  cultural  and 
political  debate  existed  in 
Washington  about  whether  the 
agency  served  a  legitimate  public 
function.  It  is  my  good  fortune  - 
and  I  believe  our  nation’s  good 
fortune  -  that  the  question  of  the 
NEA’s  existence  was  settled  by 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  late  1990s. 

The  agency  was  changed  in 
several  significant  ways,  and  its 
funding  was  reduced  from  its 
historical  highpoint  in  1992  of 
$176  million  (under  the  first  President  Bush), 
but  its  basic  mission  and  continuing  existence 
was  assured.  Of  course,  some  critics  of  the 
agency  remain  -  and  what  public  institution  in 
a  democracy  does  not  need  critics?  -  but  these 
dissenters  remain  outside  the  majority.  The 
NEA  now  exists  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
bipartisan  support. 

Consequently,  the  question  facing  us  today 
is  both  more  interesting  and  more  challenging 
-  namely  can  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  still  matter?  Can  the  NEA,  that  is, 
meaningfully  regain  its  historical  position  as  a 
strong  and  positive  presence  in  American 
culture? 

The  institution  was  greatly  damaged  during 
the  culture  wars  of  the  previous  decade.  In  the 
process  it  not  only  lost  much  public  funding 
but  (and  this  is  a  more  significant  defeat)  it 
also  lost  public  confidence  -  not  only  among 
average  citizens  but  even  among  artists  and 
opinion-makers. 

The  question  today,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  Arts  Endowment  can  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  premier  public 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  question  is 
interesting  because  it  affects  the  culture  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  challenging  because  there 
currently  exists  no  consensus  on  the  issue  - 
only  differing  perspectives,  sometimes 
radically  differing  perspectives. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
sense  of  the  role  that  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  should  play  in  American  culture.  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  agency  in  its  broadest, 
general  sense  rather  than  in  terms  of  specific 
programs  and  policies.  So  indulge  me,  please, 
as  I  wax  philosophical  -  always  a  potentially 
embarrassing  moment  for  a  bureaucrat.  I  want 
to  begin  with  a  wider  vision  because  I  worry 
that  the  NEA’s  position  in  the  American 


cultural  landscape  is  not  well  understood  -  by 
either  the  agency’s  critics  or  its  supporters. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  Arts  Endow¬ 
ment  operates,  it  is  helpful  to  have  some  basis 
for  comparison.  By  looking  abroad,  we  can  see 
how  other  nations  manage  similar  cultural 
institutions.  In  countries  like  France,  Germany, 
Mexico,  or  China,  most  arts  funding  comes 
from  the  state  -  either  at  a  federal  or  local  level. 
These  systems  tend  to  be  simple,  fixed,  and 
centralized,  often  focused  on  a  large  Ministry 
of  Culture. 

These  organizations  are  highly  political  with 
arts  personnel  usually  being  members  of  civil 
service  or  political  appointees  from  the  ruling 
party.  These  systems  provide  smooth  planning 
for  arts  organizations,  but  they  also  divide  the 
cultural  world  into  insiders  and  outsiders.  The 
insider  institutions  tend  to  be  well  subsidized 
with  large  annual  grants,  and  the  outsiders 
survive  on  the  margins  of  the  culture,  if  they 
survive  at  all. 

These  subsidies  are  enormous  by  American 
terms.  The  last  time  1  checked,  the  government 
subvention  for  Italy’s  dozen  major  opera  houses 
was  nearly  ten  times  the  size  of  the  annual  NEA 
working  budget.  Significantly,  some  of  these 
lavishly  supported  houses  had  not  staged  a 


single  production  in  the  previous  year  because 
of  organizational  problems,  labor  issues,  or 
reconstruction.  Government  support  does  not 
solve  all  artistic  and  organizational  problems, 
or  guarantee  that  an  institution  serves  its  local 
community. 

In  contrast  to  the  European  models,  the 
American  system  of  arts  support  is  complex, 
decentralized,  diverse,  and  dynamic.  It  com¬ 
bines  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
support  with  private  subvention  from  individu¬ 
als,  corporations,  and  foundations  as  well  as  - 
and  let’s  not  forget  the  obvious  -  box  office 
receipts. 

The  financial  statistics  differ  by  art  form, 
and  they  change  from  year  to  year,  but  in  broad, 
general  terms  about  one  half  the  income  arts 
organizations  receive  is  earned  from  box  office 
or  sales.  The  rest  is  donated  -  overwhelmingly 
from  the  private  sector.  Only  about  10%  of  arts 
support  in  the  U.S.  comes  from  the  government, 
and  only  about  2%  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  slightly  less  than  1%  comes 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  (I 
am,  of  course,  excluding  the  enormous  indirect 
subsidy  the  federal  government  provides  by 
making  cultural  contributions  tax  deductible.) 

The  ratio  of  federal  government  support  is 
miniscule  by  European  standards.  And  yet  the 
American  system  works.  How  can  this  be? 

Like  most  free  market  or  mixed  market 
systems,  American  arts  philanthropy  is  complex 
precisely  because  it  is  decentralized  and 
dynamic.  Similar  institutions  often  have  wildly 
differing  results  because  of  their  locations, 
artistic  talent,  cultural  philosophy  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Likewise  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
system  means  that  one  decade’s  high-flying 
leader  can  suffer  huge  reversals  -  just  as  in 
corporate  America. 


While  no  one  relishes  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  cultural  economy,  it  does  have  the  healthy 
effect  of  keeping  artists  and  institutions 
realistically  focused  on  their  goals  and 
communities.  The  best  institutions  make 
themselves  irreplaceable  in  their  chosen  fields. 

This  cultural  dynamism  also  provides  new 
groups  the  chance  to  grow.  Chicago’s 
Steppenwolf  Theater  did  not  exist  30  years 
ago.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
theater  companies.  Jazz  at  Lincoln  Center  is 
even  more  recent.  It  was  begun  only  eight 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  the  world’s  largest  non¬ 
profit  jazz  organization.  (I  pause  here  paren¬ 
thetically  to  mention,  with  unabashed  self- 
satisfaction,  that  the  NEA  played  an  important 
role  in  fostering  the  growth  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions.) 

Some  of  these  new  institutions  are  quite 
amazing.  Rimrock  Opera  of  Billings,  Montana, 
for  example,  is  the  only  opera  company  in  the 
nearly  800-mile  stretch  between  Bozeman, 
Montana,  and  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Only  five 
years  old,  Rimrock  now  not  only  brings  opera 
to  its  own  community  but  also  tours  rural 
Montana  and  Wyoming  from  Glendive  and 
Miles  City  to  Cody  and  Casper,  the  sparsely 
populated  high  plains  and  mountain  territories 
where  the  deer  and  the 
buffalo  still  roam,  but 
Verdi,  Puccini,  and 
Donizetti  have  never 
before  visited.  As  my 
Italian  grandfather  used  to 
say  in  astonishment,  “Only 
in  America.” 

If  the  American  arts 
system  is  remarkably 
complex,  decentralized, 
and  dynamic,  it  is  also 
uniquely  effective  - 
producing  a  cultural 
landscape  of  enormous  size 
and  unmatched  diversity . 
No  one  -  not  even  the 
NEA  -  has  exact  statistics 
on  American  cultural 
institutions  because  they 
change  so  rapidly,  but  an 
expert  estimate  of  different 
fields  leads  us  to  some  astonishing  numbers. 

There  are  now  more  than  1 ,500  professional 
theaters  -  large  and  small  -  operating  in  the  ■ 
U.S.  There  are  also  more  than  1 ,200  adult 
symphonies  plus  another  600  youth  orchestras 

-  not  to  mention  about  120  opera  companies. 
Meanwhile  there  are  approximately  5,000 
writers’  conferences  now  offered  around  the 
nation  -  a  statistic  sure  to  make  every  writer  in 
this  room  feel  a  little  less  special. 

These  groups  are  enormously  diverse. 
Among  the  1 ,200  symphony  orchestras,  some 
are  huge  professional  organizations  like  the 
Boston  Symphony  that  offer  year-round 
concerts  and  international  tours.  Others  are 
small  amateur  groups  like  the  Cotati  Philhar¬ 
monic  (in  my  home  county  of  Sonoma, 
California)  that  gather  to  produce  a  few  local 
performances  each  year. 

Some  orchestras  focus  exclusively  on 
modern  and  contemporary  music.  Others  cover 
the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  Smaller  groups 
specialize  in  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music. 
That  diversity,  size  and  scope  is  confusing  to 
anyone  trying  to  summarize  the  field,  but  it 
reflects  the  vitality  of  American  classical 
music. 

In  such  a  rich  and  dynamic  artistic  culture, 
what  meaningful  role  can  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  play?  The  NEA’s  2003 
budget  is  only  $1 16-and-a-half  million  dollars 

-  of  which  less  than  $100  million  is  distributed 
after  agency  overhead  is  taken  into  account.  In 
other  words,  what  role  can  be  played  by  an 
institution  that  provides  slightly  less  than  1% 
of  total  arts  funding?  This  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  NEA’s  public  mandate  to 
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"There  is  at  present  a  genuine 
and  urgent  need  to  create  a  new 
public  consensus  for  government 
support  of  arts  and  arts  education. 
In  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
support  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels,  this  new  consensus 
must  b^  positive,  inclusive, 
democratic,  and  non-divisive." 

-  Dana  Gioia 
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support  all  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  arts  education, 
in  all  50  states  -  not  to  mention  six  U.S. 
territories. 

From  a  European  perspective,  the  NEA 
would  seem  doomed  to  perpetual  marginality. 
The  institution  is  surely  too  small  and  too 
stretched  to  make  a  difference. 

As  reasonable  as  that  verdict  sounds,  I 
would  maintain  that  this  defeatist  perspective  is 
wrong.  It  misunderstands  both  the  nature  of  the 
U.S.  arts  world  and  the  Arts  Endowment.  It  also 
ignores  the  remarkably  productive  history  of 
the  NEA  and  its  well-documented  (if  not 
equally  well-known)  record  of  transforming 
American  culture.  Finally,  this  perspective 
equates  NEA  effectiveness  purely  in  terms  of 
dollars  without  any  recognition  of  how  that 
money  is  spent. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  the  media 
discussion  of  the  NEA  overlooks  an  obvious 
fact  about  its  past,  current,  and  presumably 
future  situation  -  namely  that  the  Arts  Endow¬ 
ment  cannot  now  and,  in  fact,  has  never 
operated  like  a  centralized  ministry  of  culture. 

It  has  never  possessed  the  resources  to  impose 
its  will  on  the  American  arts  world.  It  cannot 
command  or  control  the  policies  of  individual 
institutions. 

Rather  than  being  disappointed  about  this 
realization,  I  consider  it  purely 
neutral  and  objective.  It  is  the 
proper  and  inevitable  basis  on 
which  any  truthful  vision  of  the 
NEA’s  future  must  be  built.  I  feel, 
therefore,  absolutely  no  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  fact  that  the 
NEA  cannot  dictate  the  terms  of 
American  culture.  That  putative 
weakness  is  actually  one  of  the 
agency’s  basic  strengths. 

To  build  on  the  implied 
metaphor  of  “dictate,”  let  me 
offer  a  more  democratic  verbal 
formulation  of  our  role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  culture.  The  NEA  does  not 
dictate  arts  policy  to  the  United 
States;  instead,  it  enters  into  an 
ongoing  series  of  conversations 
about  our  culture  -  out  of  which  emerge 
thousands  of  collaborations,  large  and  small, 
national,  regional,  and  local. 

The  proper  role  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is,  instead,  leadership,  stability,  and 
advocacy.  These  objectives  may  seem  vague 
and  valetudinarian  compared  with  the  central¬ 
ized  subsidy  and  control  of  some  foreign 
systems,  but  they  are  powerful  and  proven 
strategies  in  a  diverse  and  changing  democracy. 

Leadership  is  the  most  powerful  strategy, 
but  it  requires  some  precise  explanation,  since 
the  word  leadership  is  a  political  piety  sol¬ 
emnly  uttered  at  every  gathering  of  three  or 
more  in  Washington.  What  sort  of  leadership 
can  the  Arts  Endowment  hope  to  provide  in 
American  culture? 

NEA  leadership  begins  with  the  illuminating 
fact  that  although  the  endowment  represents 
less  than  1  %  of  total  arts  philanthropy  in  the 
U.S.,  it  nonetheless  remains  the  nation’s  largest 
annual  funder  of  the  arts.  This  fact  demon¬ 
strates  the  radical  decentralization  -  and 
therefore  diversity  -  of  the  American  system. 
Just  because  a  system  is  decentralized,  how¬ 
ever,  doesn’t  mean  that  it  lacks  leadership, 
trends,  or  direction.  Consider  the  stock  market, 
where  a  single  company’s  earning  results  can 
trigger  a  rise  or  fall  in  overall  market  results. 

The  NEA  also  has  the  enormously  potent 
political  and  symbolic  advantage  of  being  the 
official  arts  agency  of  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  only  truly  national  arts  agency  that  supports 
and  covers  all  of  the  arts  in  America.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  occupies  a  uniquely  broad,  public 
and  influential  position. 

Cultural  trends  can  begin  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  but  they  may  not  be  noticed  for  some 
time.  But  the  NEA  has  the  ongoing  advantage  - 
and  disadvantage  -  of  being  highly  visible  at  all 
times.  Its  politics,  policies,  programs,  personnel 
and  funding  are  not  only  matters  of  public 
record  but  also  of  public  interest. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  a 
proven  ability  to  initiate  and  sustain  powerful 


trends.  During  the  1970s  and  1980s  under  the 
leadership  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Livingston  Biddle, 
and  Frank  Hodsoll,  the  NEA  slowly  transformed 
American  cultural  life  -  consciously  creating 
the  vast  system  of  regional  theaters,  operas, 
dance  companies  and  symphonies  that  America 
now  enjoys. 

During  this  time,  certain  laws  of  what  we 
might  call  American  cultural  micro-economics 
emerged.  In  study  after  study,  the  NEA  learned 
that  its  grants  had  a  powerful  multiplying  effect. 
Every  dollar  that  the  NEA  gave  in  grants 
generated  seven  to  eight  times  more  money  in 
terms  of  matching  grants,  further  donations  and 
earned  revenue.  A  $100,000  grant,  therefore, 
delivered  $800,000  in  eventual  funds  to  an 
organization. 

The  reason  for  this  multiplying  effect  is 
obvious:  NEA  funding  has  the  power  to 
legitimize  a  new  organization  and  further 
validate  an  existing  one.  Such  endorsements 
attract  further  support.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  In  this  way 
early  NEA  support  helped  create  major  ongoing 
arts  organizations  as  diverse  as  the  American 
Film  Institute,  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA,  and 
PBS  Great  Performances. 

Stability  may  seem  like  a  dull  goal,  but  it  is 
probably  the  most  urgently  needed  and  most 
challenging  service  the  endowment  currently 


provides.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  very 
nature  of  the  American  philanthropic  system 
makes  it  highly  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
economy. 

Arts  funding  is  dynamic  -  which  is  a  polite 
word  for  unpredictable  and  unstable.  In  good 
times  we  like  the  word  dynamic,  it  means  that 
budgets  are  growing.  In  tough  times,  however,  it 
means  that  budgets  are  cut.  And  at  the  moment 
times  are  tough.  Some  have  even  called  the 
current  situation  in  the  arts  a  crisis. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  present 
downturn  is  not  in  the  budgets  of  individual 
institutions,  despite  the  enormous  challenges 
many  of  them  face.  The  most  disturbing  issue  is 
in  the  state  arts  budgets.  Here  the  word  crisis  is 
unavoidable.  After  a  decade  of  steady  growth, 
state  arts  budgets  have  been  cut  back  signifi¬ 
cantly  -  with  a  21%  decline  over  the  past  two 
years  and  greater  cuts  predicted  next  year. 

Some  states  have  been  particularly  hard  hit. 
California,  for  example,  will  be  cutting  its  arts 
budget  by  75%  or  more.  Worse  yet,  several 
states  have  seriously  debated  eliminating  arts 
funding  altogether.  Although  no  state  has  yet 
done  the  dirty  deed,  the  mere  debate  suggests 
that  the  political  and  social  consensus  that  once 
existed  about  the  necessity  of  public  support  for 
arts  and  arts  education  is  breaking  down.  For 
many  people  the  arts  and  arts  education  are 
viewed  as  expendable,  elitist  luxuries  rather 
than  necessary  elements  of  a  healthy  democratic 
society. 

In  this  critical  situation,  the  NEA  has  often 
provided  the  only  element  of  financial  stability. 
While  American  arts  funding  has  declined  over 
the  past  two  years,  NEA  funding  has  increased. 
While  stability  in  the  abstract  is  a  boring 
concept,  in  specific  cases  it  means  musicians  are 
not  being  laid  off  from  a  symphony.  It  means 
playwrights  see  their  new  works  presented  as 
planned  rather  than  being  cancelled,  and  high 
school  drama  teachers  continue  to  have  a  jobs. 
Given  the  alternatives  in  such  cases,  stability 
can  seem  positively  exciting. 


Advocacy  is  the  third  necessary  goal  for 
the  Arts  Endowment.  The  agency  has  a 
civic  responsibility  to  articulate,  explain, 
and  champion  the  necessity  for  public 
support  of  the  arts  and  arts  education. 
Although  there  are  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  in  arts  advocacy,  the  NEA 
occupies  a  privileged  position  because  it  is 
the  only  national,  comprehensive,  estab¬ 
lished  and  ongoing  public  agency  in  the 
field. 

While  I  understood  the  importance  of 
advocacy  as  a  role  for  the  NEA  before 
coming  to  Washington,  I  did  not  then 
appreciate  the  NEA’s  singular  role.  There 
is  at  present  a  genuine  and  urgent  need  to 
create  a  new  public  consensus  for  govern¬ 
ment  support  of  arts  and  arts  education.  In 
order  to  gain  the  necessary  support  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels,  this  new 
consensus  must  be  positive,  inclusive, 
democratic,  and  non-divisive  rather  than 
confrontational,  partisan,  polarizing,  and 
elitist. 

We  also  need  to  embody  those  goals  in 
highly  visible  programs  of  indisputable 
artistic  merit  and  enormous  public  reach  - 
as  in  our  new  Shakespeare  in  American 
Communities,  the  largest  tour  of 
Shakespeare  in  North  American  history,  or 
in  the  expanded  NEA  Jazz 
Masters  program  we  will  begin 
next  January.  While  it  will  take 
many  organizations  and 
millions  of  individuals  to  build 
this  new  consensus,  it  cannot 
work  without  NEA  leadership. 

In  addition  to  its  official  and 
national  position,  the  Arts 
Endowment  has  another  unique 
strength  to  bring  to  the  area  of 
advocacy  -  the  hard-won 
wisdom  of  having  survived  the 
culture  wars  as  a  public  agency. 
No  major  cultural  institution  in 
America  was  subject  to  more 
prolonged  and  exacting 
criticism  -  from  both  right  and 
left  -  than  the  NEA.  No  agency  survives 
such  a  process  without  gaining  clarity 
about  its  mission  and  its  methods,  its 
constituency  and  its  challenges. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is 
now  clearly  fpcused  on  its  inarguably 
important  mission  of  fostering  excellence 
in  the  arts  and  providing  access  to  the  arts 
for  all  Americans.  It  understands  that  it 
must  play  an  active  and  unapologetic  role 
in  reaching  all  Americans.  Passivity, 
elitism  and  timidity  will  not  build  an 
institution  capable  of  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenges  currently  besetting  the  arts  and  arts 
education  fields. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  overtly  what 
I  hope  has  been  clearly  implied  by  every¬ 
thing  I  have  said  so  far.  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  rebuilding  the  budget  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  We  need 
more  funds  to  address  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  we  face  in  both  the  arts  and 
arts  education. 

But  more  money  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  We  must  also  confidently  build  a 
positive  and  inclusive  vision  of  our 
necessary  role  in  American  public  life.  To 
restore  the  NEA’s  rightful  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  we  need  intellectual  clarity, 
organizational  discipline,  and  bold  but  non- 
divisive  leadership. 

When  so  many  claim  that  the  odds  are 
against  us,  how  can  a  poet  like  myself  not 
be  utterly  assured  of  the  NEA’s  future 
success.  To  quote  Shakespeare,  describing 
a  famous  victory  against  the  odds,  I  tell  my 
fellow  artists  and  arts  advocates: 

“I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the 
slips. 

Straining  upon  the  start.  The  game’s 
afoot.” 

Leadership  is,  after  all,  the  art  of 
changing  the  odds  in  one’s  favor. 


"NEA  funding  has  the  power  to 
legitimize  a  new  organization  and 
further  validate  an  existing  one.  Such 
endorsements  attract  further  support. 
As  the  old  saying  goes,  'Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.'" 

^  *  T  -  Gioia 
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NEA 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

“Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite”  is  a 
planning 
resource  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  ‘loolsite” 
includes  22  arts 
management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers, 
focus  on  such 
topics  as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you’re 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
go  to 

www.arts.gov/ 

pub/lessons/. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  over¬ 
view  of  such 
topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
coverage,  which 
is  about  twice 
the  national 
average.  This 
site  will  make  it 
easier  for  arts 
professionals 
and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare 
coverage  and 
to  find  the 
resources  to 
meet  their 
medical  needs. 
To  learn  more, 
visit  WWW. actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 


Health  insurance  update: 

Artists  face  more  costs,  fewer  options 


The  following  two  articles  are  reprinted 
with  permission  from  The  Crafts  Report 
magazine.  They  were  originally  published 
in  The  Crafts  Report’s  July  2003  issue. 
Mary  E.  Petzak,  author  of  “Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Updates,”  is  the  editor  of  The  Crafts 
Report.  Heather  Skelly,  associate  editor  of 
the  magazine,  wrote  “Have  you  got  it 
covered?”  For  more  information  about 
insurance  and  other  business  topics,  see 
www.crattsreport.com. 

By  Mary  E.  Petzak 

Last  year's  worst  predictions  for  the  cost 
of  health  care  coverage  in  the  United  States 
are  already  coming  true.  A  year  ago.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that  small  businesses 
should  expect  double-digit  increases  in  health 
care  costs  in  2003,  forcing  them  to  shift  more 
costs  to  employees  or  drop  coverage  alto¬ 
gether. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  craft  artists  done  by 
The  Crafts  Report,  of  those  reporting  pre¬ 
mium  increases  for  health  insurance  in  2003, 
79  percent  had  double-digit  increases. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  those  reporting 
increases  saw  premiums  go  up  by  more  than 
20  percent. 

A  small  number  had  premium  increases 
exceed  50  percent,  including  one  needlework 
artist  in  Florida  covered  under  a  spouse’s 
health  insurance  who  reported  a  premium 
increase  of  150  percent! 

The  expected  shift  of  these  increases  is 
also  in  progress.  “I’m  a  sole  proprietor  who 
pays  incredible  premiums  for  basic,  high- 
deductible  family  health  insurance,”  says 
Stephen  Cox,  a  glass  artist  in  River  Falls,  WI. 
“The  premium  rises  every  year,  and  if 
business  gets  bad  enough,  we  will  have  to 
consider  dropping  it.” 

Megan  Patrick  of  Floridays  Gallery  in 
Florida  says  the  increases  for  their  family  and 
employees’  health  insurance  in  a  group  plan 
through  her  husband’s  small  business  may 
force  them  to  make  changes.  “My  husband 
pays  100  percent  of  the  [premium]  for  the 
employees’  insurance  and  they  can  opt  to  add 
family  members  at  the  group  rate  at  their 
[own]  expense,”  says  Patrick.  “Flis  insurance 
costs  have  risen  significantly  —  by  25  percent 
—  in  the  past  year  and  he  is  considering 
reducing  the  benefit  by  paying  only  80 
percent  of  the  employee’s  premium.” 

The  increased  costs  are  often  passed  on  to 
employees  in  other  ways,  as  well.  Karren  K. 
Brito  of  Entwinements  in  Ohio  says  she 
switched  to  a  group  plan  this  year  after 
employees  had  difficulty  qualifying  for  the 
individual  policies  she  previously  provided. 

The  fiber  artist  and  author  of  Shibori: 
Creating  Color  and  Texture  on  Silk  says,  “The 
cost  for  having  employees  has  jumped  50 
percent  this  year  in  covering  health  care. 

There  will  be  no  raises  this  year.” 

Some  craft  businesses  simply  don’t  offer 
health  coverage  to  employees.  “Our  business 
provides  health  insurance  for  ourselves  as 
gallery  owners,  “  says  Peter  Hildt,  owner  of 
Pinnacle  Gallery  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  “But  we 
cannot  provide  health  insurance  for  employ¬ 
ees.” 

Even  craft  artists  who  do  not  currently 
cover  themselves  or  their  employees  through 
their  craft  businesses  are  apprehensive  about 
future  needs  for  health  insurance. 

“The  cost  of  insuring  myself  and  my  staff 
of  four  would  drastically  impact  my  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Margaret  Lent  of  Margaret  Lent 
Handwovens  in  Buchanan,  NY.  “Fortunately, 
right  now  health  insurance  coverage  is  not  an 
issue  as  we  are  all  covered  by  our  spouses’ 
plans.  However,  it  will  become  a  major 
concern  as  we  all  approach  retirement  age  and 
this  type  of  coverage  ends.” 

Most  of  the  craft  professionals  that  we 
talked  to  say  they  have  few  options  other  than 
the  coverage  and  rising  costs  they  have  now. 


Some  like  Hildt  and  Eric  Serritella  of  Muddy 
Paws  Pottery  in  Newfield,  NY,  are  “continuing 
to  look  for  a  better  plan.” 

The  majority,  like  Karen  Singer  of  Singer 
Tileworks  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  glass  artist  Gary 
Gennetti  of  Warwick,  NY,  and  metal  artists 
Grant  and  Lynn  Massey  of  Frankford,  DE,  say 
they  have  no  plan  for  containing  their  rising 
health  insurance  costs.  “What’s  your  sugges¬ 
tion?”  asks  Linda  Kornberg  of  Minata  Jewelry 
in  Chapel  Hill.NC. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  perfect  solutions 
to  suggest.  Crafts  guilds  and  other  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  in  some  states  offer  group  health  insurance 
coverage  for  qualifying  members,  as  do  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  in  many  towns  and  cities 
across  the  country,  but  even  these  traditional 
resources  for  small-business  owners  are  strug¬ 
gling. 

“A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  nice  group  plan 
through  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  report 
basket  artists  Karen  and  Darryl  Arawjo  of 
Bushkill,  PA.  “The  plan  was  dropped  and  so  we 
had  to  go  ’independent.’” 

The 

Arawjos  say 
their  Chamber 
has  since  come 
up  with  a  new 
plan  but  with 
the  addition  of 
Chamber 
membership  it 
is  more 

expensive  than 
their  current 
plan.  “For  all  of 
the  years  we 
have  been 
fulltime 
craftsmen,  this 
insurance  business  has  been  a  problem,”  they 
say.  “Will  we  ever  find  an  answer?” 

In  his  presentation  on  “Access  to  Affordable 
Health  Care,”  made  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  Entrepreneurship  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  U.S.  Small  Business  Administrator  Hector 
V.  Barreto  minced  no  words  about  the  critical 
situation  and  the  need  for  an  answer. 

“For  many  small-business  owners,  this  is  the 
most  important  issue  they  face,”  says  Barreto. 
“More  small  business  owners  cite  health 
insurance  (23  percent)  than  they  do  even  taxes 
(20  percent)  or  poor  sales  (17  percent)  as  the 
chief  impediment  to  their  success.” 

Barreto  explains  that  though  businesses  large 
and  small  have  experienced  rises  in  health 
insurance  premiums  disproportionate  to  infla¬ 
tion,  small  businesses  (including  the  one-artist 
studios  common  to  the  crafts  industry)  have 
been  particularly  hard-hit  with  premiums  for 
companies  with  10  or  fewer  employees  growing 
by  an  average  of  six  percent  more  annually  than 
larger  companies. 

Barreto  told  the  Senate  that,  even  before 
recent  increases,  only  49  percent  of  small  firms 
were  offering  health  coverage,  while  98  percent 
of  all  large  firms  had  this  benefit.  Further,  7 1 
percent  of  small  firms  usually  offer  only  one 
plan  to  their  employees,  because  companies 
receive  better  deals  when  all  or  most  employees 
join  the  same  plan. 

Barreto  wants  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
reducing  the  differing  state  and  local  regulations 
that  current  law  places  on  Association  Health 
Plans  (AHPs),  which  Barreto’s  boss,  President 
Bush,  believes  will  make  it  easier  for  small 
businesses  to  enroll  their  employees  in  afford¬ 
able  health  insurance  plans. 

“AHPs  will  enable  small  businesses  to  pool 
their  resources  together  across  state  lines  to 
access  the  same  discounts  from  higher-volume 
purchasing  and  the  same  flexibility  to  design 
coverage  options  that  large  firms  and  labor 
unions  have,”  says  Barreto. 

Another  option  under  consideration  in 
Congress  is  the  “Securing  Access,  Value  and 
Equity  in  Health  Care  Act,”  recently  introduced 


in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Self-Employed 
has  put  its  clout  behind  this  bill  that  provides 
for  pre-pay  able,  refundable  tax  credits  to  all 
Americans  for  the  purchase  of  health  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  proposal  offers  tax  credits  for  the 
uninsured  of  $1 ,000/individual,  $2,000/couple, 
$500/child  or  $3 ,000/family  plus  50  percent  of 
any  additional  premiums  on  top  of  these 
amounts.  According  to  co-sponsors  Rep.  Kay 
Granger  (R-Texas)  and  Rep,  Albert  Wynn  (D- 
Maryland),  this  legislation  would  make  health 
insurance  more  affordable  for  Americans 
without  employer-subsidized  insurance,  such 
as  the  country’s  18  million  self-employed  and 
micro-business  owners. 

Congress  is  also  looking  at  a  federal 
program,  now  in  its  pilot  stage,  involving 
health  insurance  and  Medical  Savings  Ac¬ 
counts  (MS As).  According  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  participants  in  an  MSA 
purchase  a  high-deductible  policy  along  with  a 
tax-preferred  medical  savings  account.  Tax- 

free  deposits,  which 
can  be  rolled  over 
from  year  to  year  if 
not  used,  cover 
routine  medical 
expenses  up  to  the 
deductible,  while 
the  insurance  policy 
covers  expenses 
above  the  deduct¬ 
ible. 

Craft  artists 
looking  for  health 
insurance  relief 
outside  of  pending 
legislation  in  2003 
can  visit  the  newly 
expanded  Artists’  Health  Insurance  Resource 
Center  (AHIRC)  online.  Citing  the  unique 
problems  faced  by  artists  in  obtaining  quality 
health  insurance,  i.e.,  episodic  employment, 
project-based  work  and  self-employment,  the 
Actors  Fund  of  America  unveiled  their 
enhanced  resources  in  April. 

According  to  AHIRC,  artists  across  the 
country  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  uninsured  as 
the  general  population,  which  means  that 
almost  one  in  three  artists  does  not  have  health 
insurance.  AHIRC’s  website  lists  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States  where 
performance,  visual  and  literary  artists  can 
find  options  for  health  insurance  coverage. 
Because  the  availability  of  affordable,  quality 
health  insurance  differs  greatly  from  state  to 
state,  the  database  is  accessed  by  state  or 
district. 

And,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  here. 
The  Crafts  Report  Online  also  has  an  extensive 
list  of  insurance  resources  for  craftspeople  at 
WWW  .craftsreport.com . 

The  issue  of  affordable  health  care  and 
insurance  is  likely  to  be  a  main  point  of 
debate,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  in 
the  coming  2004  national  election,  giving  new 
hope  for  action  in  Congress.  At  least  one  artist 
has  already  decided  her  vote.  “I  will  vote  for 
anyone  making  sense  on  [national]  health 
care,”  says  Karren  Brito  who  currently  has  a 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  plan  in  Ohio. 

Going  without  health  insurance  entirely  is 
the  worst  possible  option.  According  to  a 
survey  by  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  a  New 
York-  based  private  foundation  supporting 
independent  research  on  health  and  social 
issues,  one-half  of  the  survey’s  uninsured 
respondents  went  without  health  care  and  one- 
third  did  not  fill  prescriptions.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  uninsured  who  paid  for  health  care  used 
up  their  savings  and  25  percent  went  without 
other  necessities  to  pay  for  health  care. 
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Have  you  got  it  covered? 

Insurance  needs  of  artists,  retailers  and  show  promoters 


By  Heather  Skelly 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Crafts  Report 

For  artists,  retailers  and  show  promoters,  the  world  of  insurance  can 
be  a  dizzying  and  confusing  place.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  some 
premiums  are  skyrocketing,  and,  according  to  the  Independent  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  of  America,  show  no  sign  of  tapering  off. 

Artists  and  small  retailers,  in  particular,  typically  have  less  money  in 
reserves  than  larger  show  promoters.  This  lack  of  cash  flow  can  force 
many  to  operate  with  the  minimum  amount  of  coverage  and  rely  on  the 
cross-your-fingers-and-hope-nothing-bad-happens  policy.  This  may 
seem  to  be  the  cheapest  route,  but  it  can  be  the  costliest  in  the  end. 

While  paying  high  premiums  to  protect  your  business  against 
speculative  disasters  may  seem  cost-prohibitive  or  even  unnecessary, 
not  having  adequate  coverage  could  equal  the  end  of  your  company  in 
the  event  of  a  fire  or  injury. 

Insurance  rates  will  generally  be  cheaper  for  artists  who  obtain 
group  coverage  through  a  member  organization,  such  as  the  American 
Craft  Council,  Chicago  Artists’  Coalition  or  the  Society  of  American 
Silversmiths,  but  there  are  a  myriad  of  policies  to  be  obtained  on  one’s 
own.  “Owning  a  crafts  business  is  no  different  than  any  other  small 
business,”  says  Jeanne  Salvatore,  vice  president  of  consumer  affairs  for 
the  Insurance  Information  Institute.  “Adequate  insurance  is  just  as 
necessary  for  an  artist  as  it  is  for  any  other  professional.” 

Home-based  and  small-business  insurance 

According  to  the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  60 
percent  of  the  country’s  18  million  home-based  businesses  are 
underinsured  because  many  business  owners  think  their  homeowner’s 
policy  will  cover  their  business.  Others,  such  as  artisan  Paul  Anthony 
from  Paul  Anthony  Stoneware  in  Florida,  admit  they  forgo  insurance 
altogether  and  try  to  set  aside  money  in  case  of  disaster. 

For  a  craft  artist  working  from  home  —  perhaps  in  an  attic  or 
basement  studio  —  a  traditional  homeowner’s  policy  does  not  provide 
the  additional  liability  and  property  coverage  needed.  At  the  very  least, 
home-based  craftspeople  can  add  a  “rider”  or  “endorsement”  to  their 
homeowner’s  policy  that  provides  extra  coverage  for  their  business. 

Per  the  terms  of  the  policy,  these  add-ons  only  raise  the  coverage  of 
office  equipment  from  $2,500,  typical  for  a  standard  homeowners 


policy,  to  $5,000,  and  add  little  in  terms  of  extra  liability  coverage 
for  business-related  foot  traffic. 

But  beware,  these  riders  usually  only  cover  businesses  that  the 
underwriter  considers  “incidental”  or  less  of  a  risk  to  insure,  such 
as  free-lance  writers  or  online  business  consultants,  which  may  or 
may  not  include  a  crafts  business.  “Unless  you  have  a  simple  craft, 
such  as  stringing  pearls,”  says  Salvatore,  “you’ll  need  to  buy 
separate  coverage  for  your  crafts  business.” 

To  that  end,  craftspeople  working  from  their  homes  should 
consider  a  simple  home/work  policy  or  an  even  more  inclusive 
policy  called  a  “business  owner’s  policy,”  known  as  a  BOP  in  the 
industry. 

A  home/work  policy  combines  homeowners  and  business 
insurance  and  includes  general  business  liability  in  ca.se  a  client  or 
employee  is  injured  on  the  business  site,  lost  income  coverage  for 
up  to  a  year,  and  some  off-site  business  property  coverage.  It  does 
not  include  workmen’s  compensation  (required  by  law  if  a 
business  has  three  or  more  full-time  employees),  disability 
coverage  or  professional  liability  coverage. 

A  BOP  is  the  most  inclusive  of  the  coverage  packages  for  small 
businesses,  and  is  appropriate  for  home-based  artists  with  expen¬ 
sive  equipment,  valuable  inventory  and  more  foot  traffic,  and  for 
crafts  retailers.  A  BOP  provides  broad  property  and  liability 
coverage  in  one  package,  which  is  cheaper  than  buying  the  policies 
separately. 

Wayne  and  Karen  Reed  of  Earthstar  Glass  Studio  in  Alabama 
opted  for  this  type  of  coverage  even  though  their  studio  is  con¬ 
nected  to  their  house.  “We  run  workshops  ...  [so]  we  decided  that 
having  [business]  insurance  was  a  necessity,”  says  Karen  Reed. 

Since  the  Reeds  have  a  kiln  room  in  their  studio  and  more  foot 
traffic  than  most  in-home  studios,  their  business  policy,  which 
costs  about  $700  a  year  through  American  Economy  Insurance 
Company,  gives  them  the  broad  coverage  they  need. 
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Health  insurance  update  (continued) 


Association  Health  Plans 

Businesses  that  use  Association  Health 
Plans  (AHP)  under  current  law  must  cope  with 
the  requirements  of  up  to  50  different  state 
insurance  regulators  and  state  mandates.  “That 
can  often  prove  to  be  very  costly  to  the  point 
where  forming  AHPs  is  almost  always  cost- 
prohibitive,”  says  U.S.  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istrator  Hector  V.  Barreto. 

The  law  currently  under  consideration  in 
Congress  would  exempt  AHPs  from  state 
insurance  regulations,  an  advantage  already 
held  by  union  and  corporate  health  plans. 

The  National  Federation  for  Independent 
Businesses  (NFIB)  has  made  improved  AHPs 
its  top  legislative  priority,  saying  that  these 
pooled  plans  will  give  small  businesses  and 
their  employees  the  same  economies  of  scale, 
purchasing  clout  and  administrative  cost 
savings  that  their  big  business  counterparts 
currently  enjoy. 

In  addition,  the  NFIB  says  AHPs  will  have 
the  freedom  to  design  more  affordable  benefit 
packages  and  offer  workers  access  to  greater 
health-care  coverage  options.  “Studies  show 
that  AHPs  would  save  the  typical  small- 
business  owner  between  15  and  30  percent  on 
health  insurance  and  help  as  many  as  eight 
million  currently  uninsured  Americans  afford 
the  coverage  they  need,”  says  NFIB  senior  vice 
president  Dan  Danner. 

Legislation  for  improved  AHPs  passed  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  2002  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  and  the  health  plan  pools 
that  sound  so  wonderful  do  have  their  oppo¬ 
nents. 

According  to  National  Small  Business 
United  (NSBU),  without  local  regulation,  AHPs 
may  resort  to  aggressive  risk-aversion  tactics  to 
make  a  profit  —  and  might  even  set  up  their 
coverage  plans  so  that  they  appeal  only  to 
select,  healthy  individuals.  NSBU  members  say 
a  report  from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
supports  their  position,  estimating  that  “most  of 


the  cost  savings  in  AHPs  will  be  achieved 
through  pooling  the  healthiest  applicants  and 
reducing  benefits  for  all  insured.” 

AHPs  that  are  not  as  selective  will  have  to 
boost  their  premiums  to  survive,  leading  to  “the 
destruction  of  the  traditional  insurance  market 
for  small  firms,  and  the  displacement  of 
millions  of  currently  insured  individuals,”  says 
NSBU  president  Todd  McCracken. 

The  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association, 
an  umbrella  organization  that  unites  indepen¬ 
dent  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  plans  across  the 
country,  contends  that  AHPs  could  invite  the 
same  sorts  of  fraud  and  abuse  that  plagued  the 
small-group  health  insurance  market  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 

The  NFIB  disputes  that  claim,  however,  and 
says  the  proposed  legislation  grants  states  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  greater  enforce¬ 
ment  tools,  including  criminal  sanctions  that  can 
be  used  to  shut  down  bogus  plans. 


Resources 


•  National  Federation  of  independent 

Businesses 

800-NFIB-NOW; 

www.nfib.com/ 

•  Artists’  Health  Insurance  Resource 

Center 

212-221-7300; 

e-mail:  AHIRC@actorsfund.org; 
www.actorsfund.org 

•  National  Association  for  the  Self- 

Employed 

202-466-2100;  www.nase.org/ 

•  National  Small  Business  United 

202-293-8830;  www.nsbu.org. 


!  Artists/Healfh  Insurance  Stats 

Have  Health  Insurance: . 89% 

No  Health  Insurance: . 11% 

(321  replies) 


SOURCE  OF  HEALTH  COVERAGE 


Self/Craft  Bz: . 

. 37% 

Self/Non-Craft  Bz: 

. 23% 

Spouse: . 

. 40% 

(222  replies) 

PREMIUM 

%  OF  TOTAL 

INCREASE/n.3 

REPLIES 

0-9% . 

10-20% . 

21-50% . 

51-150% . 

(135  replies) 

PREMIUM 

HEALTH  INS 

INCREASE/03 

■SELF/CRAFT  R7 

0-10% . 

11-20% . 

. 41% 

21-50% . 

51-100% . 

. . 6% 

(58  replies) 

CRAFT  ARTIST 

HEALTH  INS. 

MEDIA  THROUGH  CRAFT  R7 

Jewelry . 

. 34% 

Ceramics . 

. 18% 

Wood . 

. 16% 

Fiber . 

. 18% 

Glass . 

All  other . 

(82  replies) 

HIGH  PREMIUM  INCRFA.BF.c; 

REPORTED 
Increase  40%  or  more: 

AZ,  FL,  lA,  ME,  MS,  MN,  NV,  SC  &  TX 
Increase  over  100%: 

FL,  MO,  NC 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your  organiza¬ 
tion?  The 
Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP 
offers  a  Technol¬ 
ogy  Assessment 
and  Planning 
website 

(WWW. progressive 
tech.org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  can  use  to 
learn  how  to 
improve  their 
application  of 
technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers," 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessmenf 
and  “Planning 
Tool  and 
Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies 
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CERF 

helps 

craftspeople 
in  crisis 

The  Craft 
Emergency 
Relief  Fund 
(CERF)  is  a 
nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organi¬ 
zation  which 
provides 
immediate 
support  to 
professional 
craftspeople 
facing  career- 
threatening 
emergencies 
such  as  fire, 
theft,  illness  and 
natural  disaster. 

CERF 
programs 
include  interest- 
free  loans  with 
flexible  pay¬ 
back  dates, 
discounts  on 
materials  and 
equipment  from 
craft-suppliers, 
and  special  loan 
funds  available 
for  craftspeople 
facing  emergen¬ 
cies  such  as 
HIV/AIDS, 
cancer,  natural 
disasters  and 
heart  ailments. 

Created  in 
1985,  CERF  is 
the  only 
organization  of 
its  kind  in  the 
United  States.. 
Tax  deductible 
donations  help 
maintain  the 
loan  fund. 

For  details, 
write  to  the  Craft 
Emergency 
Relief,  PO  Box 
838,  Montpelier, 
VT  05601;  call 
802-229-2306; 
e-mail 
info  ©craft 
emergency.org; 
or  visit  the 
website, 
www.craft 
emergency.org. 


Have  you  got  it  covered? 


(continued  from  previous  page) 


Depending  on  the  individual  policy,  an 
artist's  coverage  may  extend  to  works  in- 
transit.  which  is  especially  important  for 
those  who  travel  frequently  to  shows  with 
their  merchandise  in  tow  or  often  have  large 
parts  of  their  inventory  in  galleries.  If  not, 
consider  adding  an  Inland  Marine  rider  to 
your  policy,  which  provides  extra  coverage 
above  and  beyond  standard  transit  and 
inventory  coverage  for  large  collections  or 
valuable  single  pieces  of  work. 

Bill  Henthome,  an  underwriter  for  The 
Hartford  Group,  which  specializes  in 
insurance  and  investment  packages,  says 
that  this  rider  can  cover,  for  example,  a 
collection  of  valuable  glasswork  while  it’s  in 
your  studio,  as  well  as  cover 
that  work  while  it’s  being 
shipped  to  a  show  or  gallery .  In 
addition,  if  you  have  a  large 
part  of  your  inventory  in  a 
gallery  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  you  can  schedule  to  have 
it  insured  under  an  Inland 
Marine  policy  just  during  that 
time. 

Liability  coverage:  A 
must 

If  someone  falls  and  gets 
injured  in  a  gallery  or  trips  over 
a  power  cord  at  a  craft  show  or 
gets  hurt  using  an  artist’s 
handmade  product,  liability 
insurance  will  protect  the 
policyholder  from  paying  huge 
sums  of  money  in  court  fees  or 
settlement  payments  should  the  injured 
decide  to  sue. 

For  artists  and  gallery  owners  who  rent 
space,  most  landlords  require  that  they  carry 
up  to  $1  million  in  general  liability  to 
protect  against  customers  suing  because  of 
injury  on  the  premises. 

Heidi  Leugers  of  Reclaimed  Wool  in 
North  Carolina  says  that  even  though  she 
has  no  staff  or  customers  in  her  studio,  her 
landlord  requires  liability  and  contents 
coverage,  which  costs  Leugers  about  $700  a 
year  with  a  $500  deductible. 

Mary  Hertert  of  Color  Creek-Fiber  Art  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  who  also  rents  her 
space,  says  she  pays  about  $750  a  year  for 
her  general  liability  coverage,  but  previously 
paid  only  $300  on  a  similar  policy  that  was 
cancelled  by  Allstate.  “I’ve  discovered  that 
many  of  the  large  insurance  companies  don’t 
cover  small  businesses,  at  least  not  in 
Alaska,”  says  Hertert.  She  adds  that  since 
Allstate  decided  to  end  coverage  for  small 
businesses,  she  now  has  her  policy  through 
Alaska  Business  Insurance. 

Nancy  Ward,  owner  of  Enigma  Gallery  in 
Arkansas,  says  she  pays  $835  a  year  for  her 
business  policy,  which  includes  $500,000 
worth  of  general  liability  coverage  with  a 
$250  deductible.  Ward  says  she  intends  to 
raise  her  deductible  to  $1 ,000  to  lower  her 
annual  premium  as  she  has  never  had  to  file 
a  claim. 

For  craft  shows,  liability  coverage  is  a 
must,  and  all  show  promoters  should  carry 
it.  If  a  buyer  or  attendee  is  injured  at  a  show, 
the  show  promoter  can  be  held  responsible. 
“Our  liability  insurance  covers  [George 
Little  Management]  for  claims  made  against 
it  due  to  our  own  negligence,”  says  Jack 
Withiam  Jr.,  GLM’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  for  the  producers 
of  the  New  York  International  Gift  Show 
and  many  other  highly  attended  gift  shows 
in  North  America.  “If  someone  falls 
anywhere  in  the  building  [during  a  GLM  gift 


show]  and  it  is  determined  by  a  court  or  the 
insurance  company  that  it  was  our  fault  and 
they  make  a  claim  against  us,  yes,  we  are 
covered.” 

For  craft  artists  exhibiting  at  shows, 
many  show  promoters  will  require  proof  of 
liability  coverage  before  allowing  the  artist 
to  exhibit.  While  GLM  and  other  promoters, 
including  The  Rosen  Group  (producers  of 
the  Buyers  Market  of  American  Craft),  do 
not  require  this  insurance,  they  suggest  that 
exhibitors  carry  it  to  protect  themselves 
against  claims  filed  due  to  their  own 
negligence. 

For  this  coverage,  artists  should  contact 
their  insurance  brokers  to  see  if  their 


business  policy  extends  to  craft  shows  or  if  a 
special  rider  is  needed. 

Disability  insurance 

According  to  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America,  nearly  one  in  seven 
individuals  working  in  the  United  States  will 
become  disabled  for  five  years  or  longer. 
And  one  in  every  four  individuals  will 
become  disabled  for  at  least  one  year  before 
age  65.  So,  if  a  craftsperson  relies  on  their 
salary  to  pay  for  the  mortgage,  rent  and 
other  major  utilities,  then  disability  coverage 
is  a  necessity  —  but  not  always  easy  to  get. 

According  to  Lenore  Janecek,  of  Lenore 
Janecek  &  Associates  Ltd.  which  provides 
insurance  for  the  Chicago  Artists’  Coalition, 
many  factors  dictate  whether  an  individual 
will  be  underwritten  for  disability  insurance, 
and  it  can  be  especially  difficult  for  artists 
because  of  a  “perceived  type  of  lifestyle” 
that  makes  them  a  risk  to  insure.  “Many 
insurance  companies  refuse  to  cover  artists 
and  entertainers,”  says  Janecek,  “so  we  have 
to  look  really  hard  to  find  them  the  right 
coverage.” 

Janecek  says  that  insurance  companies 
will  look  at  age,  income  level,  health, 
specific  job  type,  whether  the  artist  works  at 
home  or  in  a  gallery,  where  their  business  is 
located  and  the  medium  in  which  they  work. 
Based  on  all  of  these  factors,  a  policy  can 
cost  $70  or  more  per  month  and  will  pay  a 
portion  of  an  artist’s  salary  until  age  65. 

Atlanta  jewelry  artist  Kathleen  Plate  feels 
that  disability  insurance  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  coverage  a  person  working  with  their 
hands  can  have.  Plate  says  that  she’d  rather 
forgo  insurance  for  her  equipment  and  keep 
that  money  for  disability  coverage,  which 
costs  her  about  $1 15  a  month.  “This 
probably  won’t  work  for  everyone,”  says 
Plate,  “but  for  my  type  of  business,  it’s  the 
smartest  use  of  money.” 


Cancellation  insurance  for 
promoters  of  craft  shows 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute 
estimates  that  over  $1  billion  in  claims  were 
filed  for  event  cancellation  as  a  result  of  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  September  1 1  in  200 1 . 

Prior  to  this,  event  cancellation  insurance, 
which  replaces  lost  revenue  for  a  show 
promoter  and  refunds  artists’  booth  fees,  was 
more  affordable  and  generally  included  acts 
of  war  and  terrorism.  Today,  with  more 
companies  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
cancellation  insurance,  fewer  insurance 
companies  will  offer  it  and  premiums  have 
nearly  tripled. 

For  most  show  promoters  we  talked  to, 
cancellation  insurance  isn’t  an  option 
for  two  reasons:  it’s  too  expensive, 
running  about  $1 .50  for  every  $100  of 
gross  revenue  or  exposure,  or  it  isn’t 
needed  —  the  show  has  never  been 
cancelled. 

Lorain  Smalligan  of  the  Lowell  Area 
Arts  Council,  producer  of  the  Fallsburg 
Park  Fall  Festival  in  Michigan,  says  that 
in  the  more  than  30  years  of  the  festival, 
they  have  never  had  to  cancel.  Cori 
Champaign,  from  Crafts  at  the  Castle  in 
Boston,  and  Sandy  Cortner  from  the 
Crested  Butte  Festival  of  the  Arts  in 
Colorado,  both  echo  this  response, 
saying  that  their  shows  do  not  have 
cancellation  insurance  because  they 
always  go  on,  rain  or  shine. 

Many  of  the  larger  show  promoters, 
who  produce  several  shows  a  year  in 
major  U.S.  cities,  either  did  not  respond 
to  our  inquiries,  or  refused  to  answer  for 
publication  regarding  cancellation  insurance. 
GLM  carries  cancellation  insurance  for 
specific  occurrences,  “such  as  labor  strikes, 
unavailability  of  the  building  or  weather,” 
according  to  their  counsel.  “So  if  a  show 
cancelled  due  to  these  reasons,  our  insurance 
coverage  would  allow  us  to  refund  booth  fees 
paid  by  exhibitors,”  says  Withiam. 

In  September  2001 ,  when  GLM’s  inaugu¬ 
ral  New  York  Cash  and  Carry  Gift  Show  at 
the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Center  was  rescheduled 
due  to  the  Center  being  commandeered  by  the 
National  Guard,  GLM’s  cancellation  insur¬ 
ance  had  an  “acts  of  war”  clause  in  it,  which 
means  that  cancellation  due  to  acts  of  war  or 
terrorism  is  not  covered.  While  that  clause 
still  exists  in  their  policy  today,  Withiam  says 
exhibitors  in  2001  were  offered  full  refunds  at 
GLM’s  expense. 


Resources 


•  Alaska  Business  Insurance 

800-770-1825; 

www.ataskabusinessinsurance.com 

•  American  Economy  Insurance 

Company 

Safeco  Plaza,  Seattle,  WA  98185; 
206-545-5000 

•  The  Hartford  Group 

860-520-1600; 

www.thehartford.com 

•  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 

America 

800-221-7917; 

www.independentagent.com 

•  Insurance  information  Institute 

www.iii.org 

•  Lenore  Janecek  &  Associates 

980  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1400, 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
312-214-3532 


Depending  on  the  individual 
policy,  an  artist's  coverage 
may  extend  to  works  in-tran- 
sit,  which  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  for  those  who  travel 
frequently  to  shows  with 
their  merchandise  in  tow  or 
often  have  large  parts  of  their 
inventory  in  galleries. 
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Helping  customers  must  come  first 


By  Bob  Leduc  ©2003 

Customers  want  to  believe  you  are  in  business 
.  to  help  them.  They  don’t  mind  if  you  make  a  profit 
by  helping  them.  But  they  won’t  buy  from  you  if 
they  believe  you  are  only  in  business  to  get  their 
money. 

Here  are  four  ways  you  can  assure  customers 
that  you  are  in  business  to  help  them. 

1.  Personalize  your  sales  approach 

Customers  will  not  believe  you  really  want 
to  (or  can)  help  them  when  they  see  you 
I  trying  to  sell  the  same  product  or  service  to 
everybody. 

Learn  everything  you  can  about  your 
customers  and  their  lifestyles.  Then,  subdivide 
your  targeted  market  into  several  narrowly 
defined  niche  markets, 
j  Customize  your  sales  messages  to  the 

specific  interests  and  needs  of  prospects  in  each 
niche  market.  Customers  should  be  able  to  see 
your  product  or  service  as  the  perfect  solution 
to  their  specific  situation. 

2.  Convert  everything  into 
customer  benefits 

One  way  to  convince  customers  you  want  to 
help  them  is  to  focus  on  the  benefits  they  can 
get  from  you. 

Customers  don’t  really  care  about  you,  your 
company,  your  products  or  your  professional 
credentials.  They  only  care  about  the  benefits 
they  can  get  by  using  your  products  or  services. 

Keep  this  in  mind  as  you  develop  your  web 
pages,  sales  letters  and  other  promotional 

Tourism  grants 
offer  $350,000  for 
events,  attractions  and 
Bicentennial  projects 

The  Montana  Commerce  Department’s 
Promotion  Division  is  providing  $350,000  in 
tourism  “bed  tax”  funds  for  three  tourism 
development  grant  programs  offered  in  2003 
and  2004. 

The  grant  programs  include  the  Tourism 
Infrastructure  Investment  Program  (TUP), 
Special  Events  Grant  Program  (SEGP)  and  the 
Montana  Lewis  &  Clark  Bicentennial 
I  Commission’s  grant  programs.  Funding  for  the 
Montana  Commerce  Department’s  tourism 
grants  comes  from  revenue  generated  by  a  four- 
percent  “bed  tax”  levied  on  lodging  across  the 
state. 

The  2004  Special  Events  Grant  Program 
(SEGP)  funding  pool  is  $100,000,  up  $49,000 
from  2003.  The  SEGP  was  developed  in  2002 
to  assist  communities  with  economic  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  creation  and/or  enhancement 
of  new  annual,  on-going  events. 

Special  event  categories  include  cultural, 
heritage,  sporting  and  attendance  events.  Grant 
funds  are  available  for  event  marketing, 
equipment  rental,  insurance,  performer  fees, 
security  and  mailings. 

To  date,  the  SEGP  program  has  provided 
$151,000  in  tourism  “bed  tax”  funds  to  19 
events  in  17  Montana  communities.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  the  2004  SEGP  funds  will  be  available 
in  October  2003  and  the  submission  deadline 
will  be  mid-January  2004. 

For  more  information,  call  Carol  Crockett  at 
406-841-2796  or  e-mail  ccrockett@state.mt.us. 

The  Montana  Commerce  Department  will 
also  provide  $50,000  for  the  Montana  Lewis  & 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commission’s  grant 
programs.  Applications  will  be  available  in 
mid-October  2003  and  the  application  deadline 
is  mid-December,  with  the  grant  awards  made 
in  February  2004.  For  more  information  about 
the  program  contact  the  commission  at 
406-443-2109. 

For  more  information,  visit 
travelmontana.state.mt.us  or  contact  Victor 
Bjornberg  at  the  Montana  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  406-841-2795  or  victor@visitmt.com. 


materials.  Present  everything  in  terms  of  the 
benefit  it  provides  to  customers.  For  example: 

•  Don’t  just  list  the  features  of  your  product 
or  service.  Explain  how  those  features  provide 
the  benefits  your  customers  want. 

•  Don’t  just  publicize  your  educational  or 
professional  credentials.  Describe  how  those 
credentials  equip  you  to  do  a  better  job  for 
customers  than  your  competitors. 

j 

3.  Build  a  relationship 

You  can  also  demonstrate  your  commitment 
to  help  customers  by  building  a  relationship 
with  them.  Few  prospects  buy  on  the  first 
communication  -  even  if  they  desperately  want 
or  need  what  you  are  selling. 

Stay  in  contact  with  these  prospective 
customers.  Follow  up  periodically  with  some 
useful  information  ...  and  don’t  charge  them  for 
it.  Building  a  supportive  relationship  proves 
you  want  to  help  them.  It  gains  their  trust  -  and 
eventually  a  .sale. 

Internet  marketers:  Make  sure  you  have  a 
way  of  getting  the  e-mail  addresses  of  visitors 
to  your  website.  You  need  it  to  follow  up  with 
them.  For  example,  offer  a  complimentary 
subscription  to  your  e-mail  newsletter  -  or  a 
complimentary  special  report  delivered  by 
e-mail. 

4.  Encourage  questions 

Answering  questions  is  another  way  to 
demonstrate  your  interest  in  helping  customers. 
It  also  captures  sales  you  would  otherwise  lose 
from  prospects  unable  to  get  all  the  information 
they  want. 


I  Encourage  prospective  customers  to  ask 
i  questions  when  you  are  in  a  live  selling 
situation. 

;  Make  it  easy  for  customers  to  ask 
questions  when  they  are  at  your  website  or 
in  other  selling  situations  without  live 
communication. 

For  example,  provide  a  phone  number 
customers  can  call  to  talk  with  you  or 
someone  else  who  can  answer  their 
questions.  Consider  using  a  toll-free 
number  unless  you  only  do  business  in  a 
local  area. 

Tip:  Include  a  Q&A  page  on  your 
website  with  answers  to  frequently  asked 
j  questions.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of 
questions  you  have  to  answer  individually. 

Customers  know  you  are  in  business  to 
make  a  profit.  But  they  also  want  to  know 
you  are  in  business  to  help  them.  The  four 
methods  revealed  in  this  article  will  help 
i  you  assure  customers  that  you  are  commit- 
'  ted  to  helping  them. 

Bob  Leduc  spent  20  years  helping 
businesses  find  new  customers  and 
increase  sales.  He  just  released  a  new 
edition  of  his  manual.  How  To  Build 
Your  Small  Business  Fast  With  Simple 
Postcards  and  several  other  publica¬ 
tions  to  help  small  businesses  grow 
and  prosper.  For  more  information: 
e-mail  BobLeduc@aol.com;  call 
702-658-1707  after  10  a. m.  Pacific 
Time;  or  write  Bob  Leduc,  P.O.  Box 
33628,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89133. 
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NO  WONDER  PEOPLE  THINK 


MARTHA  GRAHAM 


IS  A  SNACK  CRACKER. 


fiffing  Icgavy  Rw  flfc  wotnan 
who.  dcypuc  getting  a  lacc  sc-in  ai  the 
pc'sitively  eUcrly  age  of  »7,  Vtccamc 
the  mother  of  American 
interpretive  dance 

Will)  veivc  sik)  nearly 
single-hiinJcdlv.  Martha 

W  BMMKn  un  0h;7U4m1 

•urkMtt4pr»'<uiu').r  Style  imo  the  jorfi  cciwurv 
she  did  mxhmg  less  than  create  an 
entirely  new  genre  of  danix.  while 
sliAtieciiig  the  expectations  of  audiences  and  critics  alike 
wiih  her  pcrvussivc.  angular  inovemeiu  srylc  She  was 
one  of  the  first  dancers  ro  collaborate  with  contemporary 
etauposers  instead  of  using  the  i8rh-  and  t^ih-cenniry 
composuions  her  predecessors  fat'ored  Her  dances  have 
been  called  "mcHion  pictutci.  lor  the  sophisncaicd",  her 
rhconci-  on  movement  and  kmcsthcrics  are  still  vital 
today,  and  there  vs  scarcely  a  dancer  ali\'e  who  doesn't 


owe  a  huge  debt  to  her  sharp  crc.uivc 
mind  .Hid  licrce  perfccnonism 

.And  to  think  she  ciHild  have  irude 
It  her  entire  life  without  experiencing 
live  ans.  just  like  so  many  kids  today 
Each  day.  more  and  more  of  the 
arts  are  bring  completely  drained  fhw 
our  children's  Sv'hods.  Vet  Judies  show 
parents  believe  dance  and  music  and 
art  and  drama  nuke  their  kids  better 
srudenrs  and  better  people  Si5  what 
can  you  do  to  reverse  this  trend' 

Speak  up  now  Demand  your 
child's  £ur  share  of  the  arts  To 
find  tHK  how  to  help,  or  for  more 
informarK-m  about  the  benefits 
ol  arts  education,  please  visrr  us 
at  -AnKneansForTheAns  org  Otherwusc,  even  a  lcg.Ky 
as  nch  as  Manha  Graham's  can  crumble  to  nothing. 


*n  imratr  kwn 

0  retatv  k  m  hctirr 


ART.  ASK  FOB  MORE. 


Foi  \ww  iufurtnullou  -ahont  tlw  unporUvur*?  of  arts  c<ciiu».tton.  pknt*o  conlat'l 
www.AmerhxinsForTlipArJs.oi’Sf 
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Deadline 
nears  for 
new  MCH 
members 

The  deadline 
to  apply  for 
membership 
with  the 
19-member 
Montana 
Committee  for 
the  Humanities 
is  Oct.  17.  The 
committee  has 
several  four-year 
terms  to  fill  at  its 
Nov.  14-15 
meeting  in  Pray. 

MCH  is  the 
state’s  indepen¬ 
dent  nonprofit 
affiliate  of  the 
National 
Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 
The  committee, 
which  meets 
four  times  a 
year,  seeks 
balanced 
geographic, 
gender,  ethnic 
and  academic 
representation  in 
its  membership. 
Although  it’s  a 
volunteer  board, 
expenses  are 
paid. 

Both  applica¬ 
tions  and 
nominations  are 
invited.  For 
details,  call 
406-243-6022  or 
e-mail  lastbest® 
selway.umt.edu. 
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Cultural 

Commons 

launched 

The  Center  for 
Arts  and  Culture 
recently 
launched  the 
Cultural  Com¬ 
mons  - 
www.cultural 
commons.org  - 
a  new  public 
interest  website 
designed  to 
serve  those 
interested  in  art, 
culture  and 
public  policy. 

The  Cultural 
Commons  Is 
designed  to 
share  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas 
about  art  and 
culture  among 
researchers, 
practitioners, 
administrators, 
students, 
scholars,  artists, 
policymakers 
and  the  general 
public.  Member¬ 
ship  is  free. 

Users  can: 

•  Find  daily 
headlines  of 
major  news 
stories  about 
events  that 
shape  our 
cultural  life  and 
follow  cultural 
policy  stories. 

•  Discover  the 
latest  confer¬ 
ences,  meet¬ 
ings,  workshops 
and  other 
events. 

•  Read  opinion 
pieces  on  art, 
culture  and 
policy. 

•  Share  ideas 
about  pressing 
issues  and 
relevant  stories. 

•  Post 

announcements 
as  a  Member  of 
the  Commons 
and  tap  into  a 
directory  of 
hundreds  of 
other  cultural 
organizations. 

•  Examine  the 
latest  cultural 
policy  job 
announcements. 

•  Tap  into 
specialized 
knowledge  in  the 
Experts  section. 


fax  regulations  apply  to  nonprofits 


New  FCC 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  has  issued  new  federal  regulations  that 
will  require  any  person  or  organization  which 
wishes  to  market  its  products  or  services  using 
"unsolicited  advertisements”  sent  by  fax,  to 
first  obtain  written  permission  from  those  who 
are  to  receive  such  fax  advertisements. 

There  is  no  exemption  for  nonprofits,  such 
as  many  local  arts  agencies  and  institutions,  or 
for  service  organizations  and  associations.  The 
FCC  defines  an  unsolicited  advertisement  as 
“any  material  advertising  the  commercial 
availability  or  quality  of  any  property,  goods, 
or  services  which  is  transmitted  to  any  person 
without  that  person’s  prior  express  invitation 
or  permission.” 

The  following  Q  and  A  on  the  new  ruling 
was  prepared  by  American  for  the  Arts’  law 
firm.  Webster,  Chamberlain  and  Bean,  to  help 
arts  organizations  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  new  regulations.  However,  the  firm 
cautions  that  the  FCC,  which  issued  the 
regulations,  has  provided  no  guidance,  and  the 
regulations  and  the  original  statute  include 
several  undefined  terms,  which  could  be 
interpreted  broadly  or  narrowly. 

New  Fax  Rules: 

Questions  and  Answers 

How  does  federal  law  restrict  fax 
advertising? 

In  1992,  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
prohibits  any  person  or  entity  from  sending  an 
unsolicited  fax  that  advertises  “the  commercial 
availability  or  quality  of  any  property,  goods, 
or  services”  without  the  “prior  express 
invitation  or  permission”  of  the  person 
receiving  the  fax. 

If  this  law  was  enacted  in  1992,  why  has 
it  suddenly  become  an  issue? 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  FCC  origi¬ 
nally  said  that  any  person  with  whom  the 
sender  of  the  fax  has  an  “established  business 
relationship”  is  assumed  to  have  given  permis¬ 
sion.  For  associations  and  other  nonprofits,  this 
included  most  of  the  people  or  entities  to 
which  they  would  send  a  fax.  such  as  current 
and  former  members,  contributors,  supporters, 
customers,  and  meeting  attendees.  So  the  law 
was  rarely  a  concern. 

What  has  now  changed? 

The  FCC  has  reversed  itself  and  decided 
that  an  “established  business  relationship”  is 
not  sufficient  to  assume  permission.  Instead, 
the  FCC  regulations  now  say  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  must  have  written  permission  from  each 
person  to  whom  it  wishes  to  send  an  unsolic- 


U.S.  Bancorp  contributes  to  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  its  communities  through  the 
U.S.  Bancorp  Foundation  charitable 
contributions  program.  The  foundation 
seeks  to  build  strong  partnerships  and 
lasting  value  by  supporting  organizations 
that: 

•  Improve  the  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
individuals  and  families;  and 

•  Enhance  the  cultural  and  artistic  life  of 
the  communities  in  which  U.S.  Bank 
employees  live  and  work. 

To  apply  for  grants,  organizations  and 
programs  must  be  located  in  a  community 
with  a  U.S.  Bank  office  and  have  tax- 
exempt  status  under  IRS  section  501(c)(3). 

Cultural  and  Artistic  Enrichment  is 
one  of  Bancorp’s  funding  priorities.  The 


ited  fax  advertisement.  Presumably  this  would 
apply  even  to  current  members  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  example. 

When  do  the  new  rules  become  effective? 

The  fax  rules  are  part  of  a  much  larger 
regulation  that  becomes  effective  Aug.  25.  The 
fax  rules,  however,  still  need  to  be  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
While  it  is  not  known  when  that  approval  will 
occur,  it  likely  will  be  after  Oct.  1 , 2003. 

Do  we  need  written  consent  before  we 
send  any  fax? 

No.  This  law  applies  only  to  faxes  that  are 
unsolicited  advertisements  of  property,  goods, 
or  services. 

So  what  kind  of  materials  may  be  sent  by 
fax  without  obtaining  written  consent? 

Again,  anything  that  is  not  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  property,  goods  or  services  may  be 
freely  sent.  This  includes:  newsletters  and 
other  informational  materials;  legislative  or 
other  alerts;  membership  promotions,  renewals 
and  surveys;  agendas  and  other  materials  for 
board  or  committee  meetings;  fundraising 
solicitations;  invitations  to  events  such  as 
fundraisers,  award  ceremonies,  etc.,  even  if 
there  is  a  required  contribution;  PAC  solicita¬ 
tions;  and  requests  for  proposals. 

What  are  examples  of  faxes  that  would 
require  advance  written  consent? 

Certainly  any  fax  that  promotes  a  product, 
such  as  a  book,  magazine,  video  or  CD-ROM, 
would  come  within  the  restrictions  of  the  law. 
Conferences  and  other  meetings  at  which  there 
are  educational  sessions  are  in  a  gray  area,  but 
the  general  thinking  seems  to  be  that  these 
would  constitute  ‘‘services”  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  sending  a  fax  to  promote 
an  event  such  as  these  likely  would  require 
advance  written  permission. 

What  about  a  fax  that  is  primarily 
informational  but  also  includes  advertising? 

Common  sense  dictates  that  a  newsletter  or 
other  bona  fide  informational  product  that  also 
includes  some  advertising  would  not  require 
advance  written  permission  in  order  to  be 
faxed.  Unless,  and  until,  the  FCC  or  a  court 
states  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  sending 
a  fax  such  as  this  without  written  authorization 
would  not  violate  the  law. 

If  someone  orally  requests  that  we  send 
them  a  fax  can  we  do  so  or  do  we  still  need 
written  permission? 

You  may  send  a  fax  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  without  written  permission.  This  is 
because  the  fax  would,  by  definition,  not  be 


foundation  funds  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams  that: 

•  Build  audiences  for  the  arts,  especially 
among  underserved  populations; 

•  Bring  select  and  limited  civic  amenities 
to  underserved,  rural  communities;  and 

•  Promote  the  arts  in  education. 

Grants  are  given  in  several  other  catego¬ 
ries  too,  including: 

•  Unrestricted  General  Operating 
Support 

U.S.  Bancorp  considers  requests  from 
organizations  that  deliver  effective 
programs  with  measurable  outcomes  in 
response  to  community  needs;  are 
financially  stable;  receive  and  provide 
strong  leadership;  collaborate  to  maxi¬ 
mize  effectiveness;  and  involve  constitu¬ 
ents  in  planning. 


“unsolicited.”  For  example,  if  a  person 
telephoned  an  organization  and  asked  that 
materials  regarding  the  annual  conference  be 
faxed,  this  could  be  done  without  written 
consent.  However,  for  ongoing  or  blanket 
permission  to  send  fax  advertisements  of 
property,  goods,  or  services,  permission  would 
need  to  be  in  writing. 

If  we  send  faxes  to  several  persons  within 
the  same  organization  or  company,  do  we 
need  a  separate  written  permission  from 
each  person? 

Not  necessarily.  If  a  person  with  authority 
gives  written  permission  to  send  unsolicited 
advertisements  to  the  fax  machine(s)  of  the 
company  or  organization  generally,  this  is 
sufficient;  further  written  permission  of  every 
person  in  that  organization  who  might  be  sent 
a  fax  is  not  necessary. 

How  do  we  obtain  the  necessary  written 
consent? 

Many  associations  and  organizations  are 
preparing  forms  to  be  sent  to  members, 
supporters  and  others,  and  asking  that  these 
forms  be  signed  and  returned.  This  may  also  be 
accomplished  electronically  with  electronic  or 
digital  signatures. 

Another  option  would  be  to  secure  written 
authorization  as  part  of  the  membership 
application  or  membership  renewal  invoice.  In 
fact,  appropriate  language  could  be  included 
on  all  invoices  or  applications,  so  when  any 
person  purchases  a  product  or  attends  a 
meeting,  they  are  asked  to  give  the  written 
consent. 

What  are  consequences  if  we  do  not 
obtain  written  consent?  ■ 

While  the  FCC  may  initiate  an  enforcement 
action  and  impose  fines  up  to  $1 1,000,  the 
focus  of  the  FCC  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  on 
major  for-profit  firms  that  deluge  people  with 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  fax  ads  for 
items  such  as  printer  cartridges,  toner,  etc. 

Any  person  who  receives  an  unsolicited  fax 
advertisement  without  having  given  permis¬ 
sion  may  also  bring  suit.  They  may  recover 
$500  per  fax,  though  this  can  be  increased  to 
$1 ,500  if  it  is  shown  that  the  sender  knowingly 
violated  the  law. 


Americans  for  the  Arts’  counsel  has 
prepared  this  Q  and  A  based  on  fbe/r  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  new  regulation.  There  are  cur¬ 
rently  differing  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
some  of  language  in  the  new  regulation. 
Americans  for  the  Arts  suggests  that  nonprofits 
seek  the  advice  of  their  counsel  for  recommen¬ 
dations  specific  to  their  environment. 


grants 

•  Program  Support 

Programs  that  are  highly  effective  or 
innovative  and  do  not  duplicate  other 
programs  or  services  may  qualify  for  these 
grants. 

•  Capital  Support 

This  program  allocates  funds  to  a  small 
number  of  organizations  that  meet  all  other 
funding  criteria  and  with  which  U.S. 
Bancorp  has  a  pre-existing  relationship. 

•  Contributions  of  Equipment  and  Property 

U.S.  Bancorp  provides  occasional  in-kind 
contributions  of  miscellaneous  office 
equipment  and  property  when  available. 
For  information  about  available  items, 
contact  the  U.S.  Bancorp  and  ask  about 
charitable  contributions.x 
For  details,  visit  www.usbank.com/about/ 
community  _relations/grant_guidelines.html. 


U.S.  Bancorp  foundation  offers  a  variety  of 
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Reviewing  a  few  legal  basics 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2003 

From  the  questions  I  have  been  receiving 
recently,  it  seems  that  a  review  of  a  few  legal 
basics  as  they  apply  to  the  art  world  would  be 
in  order.  More  complete  analyses  of  these 
points  have  appeared  in  earlier  articles  in  this 
publication.  This  first  issue  is  probably  the 
most  important,  whether  you  are  an  artist 
or  not. 

First  and  most  important 

Read  and  understand  a  contract  or  other 
legal  document  before  you  sign  it.  If  you  do 
not  understand  the  language  or  concepts,  have 
a  lawyer  go  over  it  with  you  before  you  sign 
it.  Once  a  contract  is  signed,  it  is  difficult 
to  undo. 

Most  documents  have  a  provision  in  them 
that  recites  that  you  have  read  and  understood 
the  contract  before  you  sign  it.  To  say  later 
that  you  did  not  understand  something  will 
not  carry  much  credibility. 

The  second  part  of  this  problem  is  that  you 
should  listen  to  your  lawyer.  I  could  not  tell 
you  the  number  of  times  I  have  been 
consulted  by  a  client  about  a  contract,  gone 
over  it  with  him,  advised  him  of  the  problems 
and  effects  of  the  problems  on  his  business 
and  career,  and  advised  him  not  to  sign,  and 
he  signs  anyway.  Then  several  months  later, 
he  calls  back  in  a  panic  because  things  are  not 
working  out  as  he  had  hoped. 

What  must  he  do?  Sorry,  too  late,  in  most 
cases.  Listen  to  your  lawyer.  Like  it  or  not, 
working  with  a  compatible  lawyer  is  an 
essential  element  of  business  in  our  society. 

Put  a  copyright  notice 
on  your  artwork 

After  years  and  years  of  working  with  this 
issue,  I  still  do  not  understand  why  artists 
resist  applying  their  copyright  notice  to  their 
work.  This  is  a  no-brainer  if  you  want 
copyright  protection  for  your  work.  I  think  I 
have  heard  all  the  arguments  for  not  doing  it 
and  I  have  not  been  convinced  to  change  my 
mind.  If  you  come  to  my  office  seeking  legal 
advice  as  an  artist,  this  is  one  of  the  first 
things  1  will  tell  you. 

The  copyright  notice  is  your  name,  the 
copyright  symbol  ©,  and  the  year,  for 
example,  2003.  Simple  as  that.  If  you  refuse 
to  take  this  precaution,  do  not  complain  when 
your  work  gets  copied.  (Yes,  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  required  in  Europe  and  by  treaty.) 

If  you  do  put  this  notice  on  your  work  and 
then  register  it  with  the  Copyright  Office, 
your  will  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
protections  if  someone  infringes  your  work. 


such  as  statutory  damages,  injunctions  and 
attorney  fees,  although  you  usually  have  to  go  to 
court  to  get  this  action. 

But,  the  copyright  notice  is  the  first  step  in 
this  process.  It  is  easy,  it  is  free,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  go  further  if  you  do  not  wish. 

Do  not  copy  other  artists's  work 

I  hope  that  this  is  self-explanatory.  There  is 
no  percentage  that  is  allowed  and  no  formula  of 
how  to  do  it.  A  copy  is  a  copy.  Don’t  do  it  -  you 
will  get  caught. 

If  you  are  represented  by  a  gallery, 
take  its  advice 

Artists  complain  about  galleries  and  galleries 
complain  about  artists.  That  said,  you  have  to 
have  each  other.  One  has  to  have  the  other  to  be 
successful. 

Artists  are  in  the  business  to  make  art  and 
galleries  are  in  the  business  to  sell  it.  Remember 
this  distribution  of  labor.  Galleries  usually  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  business  world  and  artists 
should  consider  taking  the  advice  offered  by 
their  representatives. 

I  am  hearing  a  lot  of  complaints  right  now 
about  work  not  getting  sold,  and  in  fact  much  is 
not,  but  remember  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
difficult  economic  times  and  artists  should  not 
despair  of  their  galleries.  Everyone  is  frustrated. 

Make  sure  that  your  work  is 
adequately  insured 

This  is  very  important  whether  the  work  is  in 
the  artist’s  possession,  in  transit,  or  in  the 
possession  of  a  gallery  or  art  show.  Most  artists 
now  realize  that  galleries  should  have  insurance 
but  this  applies  as  well  to  art  shows,  auctions  and 
other  outlets. 

Work  should  especially  be  insured  if  it  is 
hanging  in  a  restaurant,  coffee  house  or  other 
non-traditional  display  area.  Artists  want  to  have 
their  work  displayed  often  to  the  point  of 
carelessness  in  selection  of  locations. 

It  is  the  artist’s  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
work  is  protected,  not  to  buy  the  insurance 
necessarily,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  exhibitor 
has  it  insured.  Regarding  restaurants  and  other 
eateries,  consider  grease  fires,  smoke,  splashes 
and  so  on.  Protect  your  work. 

About  auctions 

If  you  as  the  artist  are  going  to  participate  in 
art  auctions,  charitable  or  commercial,  you  are 
responsible  for  knowing  the  rules  of  the  auction. 
Know  what  “reserve”  and  “without  reserve” 
mean  and  take  steps  to  cover  your  work. 

Where  will  the  work  be  kept?  What  is  the 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  is  in 
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payment  schedule  and  percentages  or 
commissions?  Is  the  work  insured?  Who  is 
responsible  for  returning  it  to  you  if  it  is  not 
sold?  What  are  the  deadlines  for  entry, 
delivery  and  pick-up?  Read  the  forms  sent  to 
you  and  understand  what  you  sign. 

Also,  be  aware  of  the  buyer’s  premium 
which  many  auctions,  both  charitable  and 
commercial,  are  now  adding  to  purchase 
prices.  This  becomes  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  artwork,  but  the  artist  does  not 
typically  share  in  it.  And  despite  what  the 
auction  may  say,  it  is  not  tax  deductible 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer.  See  all  of 
the  above  comments. 

Recently,  I  have  been  told  of  some  price 
manipulation  at  some  auctions.  All  I  will  say 
about  this  is  that  it  is  a  bad  practice, 
unethical  if  not  illegal,  and  will  adversely 
affect  the  credibility  of  all  participants.  Yes, 
sooner  or  later  you  always  get  caught! 

What  about  publishing 
contracts? 

This  is  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  I 
encourage  artists  to  stick  with  established 
and  experienced  publishing  companies. 

They  know  what  they  are  doing  and  have 
been  in  business  long  enough  to  produce  a 
record  of  reliability  and  honesty.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  offered  a  publishing 
agreement  with  such  a  company,  defer  to  its 
judgment  as  to  what  is  marketable. 

The  bulk  of  the  legal  problems  I  hear 
about  are  disagreements  between  artists  and 
wishful  thinking  or  get-rich-quick, 
inexperienced  publishers.  Do  your 
homework. 


Arts  groups  help  revitalize  neighborhoods 


Two  studies  examining  the  relationship 
between  arts  organizations  and  neighborhoods 
found  that  arts  organizations  can  help  revitalize 
a  city  region,  attract  a  more  diverse  population, 
leverage  assets  for  neighborhood  improvement 
and  affect  attitudes  of  local  residents. 

Both  studies  show  that  arts  organizations 
had  the  ability  to  attract  local  and  non-local 
traffic  to  businesses  and  neighborhoods.  One 
study  found  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
participants  in  smaller,  community-based  arts 
organizations  came  from  outside  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  cross-city  traffic  helps  counteract 
barriers  between  neighborhoods  of  different 
ethnic  and  economic  composition. 


The  study  of  Chicago  neighborhoods  also 
found  that  arts-organization  programming 
supplemented  existing  educational  activities  and 
engaged  youth  as  neighborhood  citizens.  In  the 
study  of  Philadelphia  neighborhoods,  low- 
income  residents  with  high  levels  of  cultural 
participation  were  three  times  more  likely  to 
have  a  very  low  rate  of  truancy  compared  to 
their  nonparticipating  peers. 

In  addition  to  helping  a  neighborhood  grow, 
the  presence  of  arts  organizations  with  active 
participants  can  enhance  the  way  those  residents 
view  the  place  they  live.  Individuals  who  were 
highly  involved  in  arts  and  cultural  activities 
had  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  their 


neighborhood  and  were  much  more  likely 
to  rate  the  quality  of  life  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  “excellent.” 

Sources:  “Leveraging  Assets:  How 
Small  Budget  Arts  Activities  Benefit 
Neighborhoods,”  commissioned  by  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation,  March  2003 
(www.macfound.org);  and  “Summary  of 
Findings,”  from  the  Social  Impact  of  the 
Arts  Project,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  March 
2001  (www.ssw.upenn.edu/SIAP/ 
sum3.apr01.pdf). 

-  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies 
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CAN  hosts 

new 

website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts  a 
website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information 
about  commu¬ 
nity-based  arts. 
Go  to 

www.community 
arts.net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database 
of  articles  from 
High  Perfor¬ 
mance  maga¬ 
zine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community- 
based  artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art  of 
Community 
Change,  a 
project  that 
bridges  the  arts, 
humanities, 
storytelling  and 
community 
organizing. 
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American 

Craft 

Council 

online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft,  has 
a  website  that 
provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images. 
Visitors  to  the 
site,  www.craft 
council.org,  will 
find  information 
on  the 

organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on  20th- 
century  American 
craft,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  juried 
retail  and 
wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition,  the 
site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under 

development. 

For  further 
details,  visit  the 
site  or  call 
212-274-0630. 


opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography:  ! 

Call  for  Entries  -  National  s 

Yoseniite  Renaissance  is  an  annual  competition/ 
exhibition  intended  to  encourage  diverse  artistic 
interpretations  of  Yosemite.  Subject  matter  is  | 
open  to  recent  works  on  the  landscape, 
environment,  wildlife  and  people  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  The  Sierra.  Both 
representational  and  non-representational  i 
submissions  are  accepted.  Entries  may  be  in  any  i 
fine  art  media,  including  painting,  photography/  | 
digital,  drawings,  printmaking,  pastels,  textiles  ' 
and  any  three-dimensional  work.  $3,000  in  prize 
money  is  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 
Fees  are  $15  for  the  first  entry  and  $10  for  each 
additional  submission.  For  full  rules  and  entry 
forms,  visit  www.yosemiteart.org  or  send 
SASE  to  Yosemite  Renaissance,  PO  Box  1430, 
Mariposa,  CA  95338;  209-966-4808.  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  24, 2003. 

The  2004  Smithsonian  Craft  Show  applications 
are  now  available.  To  download  an  application, 
go  to  WWW  .smithsoniancraftsho w  .org .  T o  have  an 
application  mailed,  call  888-832-9554  or  e-mail: 
craftshow@omd.si.edu.  Online  application 
deadline  is  Oct.  10,  2003.  Mailed  application 
deadline  is  Sept.  6, 2003. 

The  Spertus  Prize  is  the  foremost  international 
competition  for  functional  Jewish  sacred  art. 
Chicago’s  Jewish  museum  invites  artists  and 
designers  of  all  nationalities  and  religions  to 
explore  spiritual  concepts  of  light  through  the 
creation  of  aner  tatnid,  an  “eternal  light”  suspended 
in  front  of  the  Torah  Ark  in  synagogues.  The 
competition  awards  a  $  1 0 ,000  prize  to  the  winning 
piece,  and  leading  entries  will  be  part  of  a  2004 
exhibition  with  light  as  its  theme.  For  entry  form, 
visit  www.spertus.edu  or  contact  Spertus  Prize 
Competition,  Spertus  Museum,  618  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60605;  e-mail:  museum® 
spertus.edu.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  5,  2003. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries  - 
State  and  Regional 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 
announces  a  call  for  poster  art  to  celebrate  and 
represent  the  festival  of  2004.  The  theme  for  the 
poster  art  contest  is  A  Place  for  All  Things  Wild. 
Entry  fee  is  $  1 0.  Submissions  must  be  sent  in  slide 
format.  A  professional  panel  of  judges  from  the 
arts  field  will  review  the  submissions.  Winning 
submissions  will  be  adopted  as  the  face  of  the  27th 
annual  festival.  The  dates  of  the  festival  are 
May  1  -8 , 2004.  For  more  information ,  contact  the 
IWFF,7 18  S.  Higgins  Ave.,Missoula,MT59801; 
406-728-9380;  e-mail:  iwff@wildlifefilms.org; 
WWW  .wildlifefilms  .org.  DEADLINE:  Nov .  1 , 2003 . 

The  Montana  State  University  College  of 
Agriculture  will  be  hosting  a  juried  art  show. 
Artists  may  submit  slides  of  up  to  three  entries. 
For  information,  call  406-994-5136;  e-mail: 
carolf@montana.edu;  www.montana.edu/ 
agriculture/General/ArtShow.htm.  DEADLINE: 

Sept.  12,2003. 


Center.  PO  Box  1284,  Miles  City.  MT  59301;  j 
406-232-0635;  e-mail:  ccartc@midrivers.com; 
WWW .ccac.milescity.org. DEADLINE: Nov.  1 ,2003.  | 

The  Sixth  Festival  of  Quilted  Wonders  is  a  I 

judged  exhibit  featuring  traditional  and 
contemporary  quilts.  This  exhibit  will  be  judged 
in  five  categories:  Full  Size  -  Machine  Quilted; 
Full  Size  -  Hand  Quilted;  Wall  Hanging  -  Machine 
Quilted;  Wall  Hanging  -  Hand  Quilted;  Quilt  - 
Commercially  Quilted  and  miscellaneous  items. 
Three  cash  awards  will  be  given  in  each  category. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Custer  county 
Art  and  Heritage  Center,  PO  Box  1284,  Miles 
City,  MT  59301;  406-232-0635;  e-mail: 

ccartc@midrivers.com;  www.ccac.milescity.org. 

DEADLINE;  Sept.  24,  2003. 

The  Spokane  Art  School  invites  artists  to  submit 
work  for  Yuletide  2003,  a  holiday  fine  arts  and 
fine  crafts  fair  to  be  held  Dec .  4-7 , 2003  in  Spokane , 
WA.  For  a  prospectus,  contact  the  Spokane  Art 
School,  920  N.  Howard,  Spokane,  WA  99201; 
509-328-0900;  www.spokaneartschool.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  5,  2003. 

The  Women’s  Center  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare 
in  Billings,  MT,  and  the  Spirit  of  Women  is 
developing  a  series  of  classes  and  meetings  that 
emphasize  accessing  and  developing  one’s 
individual  creativeness.  We  are  looking  for  artists 
of  all  kinds  near  Billings  with  ideas  they  would 
like  to  teach.  The  theme  is;  Participation,  not 
observation  .Imagination ,  not  imitation .  For  more 
information,  or  if  you  have  an  idea,  please  contact: 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  creativeness 
coordinator,  1313  Granite  Ave.,  Billings,  MT 
59102;  406-248-7494;  e-mail:  janed@wtp.net. 

The  Women’s  Center  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare 

in  Billings  is  looking  for  artists  (both  female  and 
male)  interested  in  exhibiting  in  the  gallery. 
Proposals  of  wall-hung,  two-dimensional  work, 
any  medium,  may  be  sent  to:  Jane  Waggoner 
Deschner,  1313  Granite  Ave., Billings, MT 59102; 
406-248-7494;  e-mail;  janed@wtp.net. 

The  Pend  Oreille  Arts  Council  (POAC)  in 
Sandpoint,  ID,  will  be  selecting  an  artist  to  have 
their  work  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  program  for 
the  20“'  Anniversary  Performing  Arts  Season .  The 
chosen  artist  will  receive  two  season  passes  to  the 
performing  arts  series.  The  artist  will  be  introduced 
and  the  original  artwork  will  be  raffled  at  the 
opening  performance  in  October,  2003.  Artwork 
must  be  two-dimensional;  artwork  must  reflect 
POAC’s  performances,  with  diversity  in  cultures 
and  types  of  performances;  full  vibrant  colors  are 
encouraged;  artwork  must  be  twice  as  tall  as  it  is 
wide.  Contact  POAC,  PO  Box  1694,  Sandpoint, 
ID  83864;  208-263-6139;  e-mail:  poac@ 
coldreams.com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  5,2003. 

Artists  and  Craftspeople  are  wanted  for  the 
25“'  Annual  Christmas  Collection,  to  be  held  at 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT.  To  register  or  for  new  artists  jurying, 
contact  Wendy  Roehm  or  Laura  Gustavson, 
406-727-8255;  e-mail:  christmascollection@the- 
square.org.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  18,  2003. 

Mural  artist  wanted.  Local  agricultural  theme. 
Approximately  9'  x  30'  on  outside  building  wall. 
Call  Debbie  Meiwald.  406-873-4037 ,  or  write  Cut 
Bank  Revitalization  Society,  PO  Box  2033,  Cut 
Bank.MT  59427.  DEADLINE;  Oct.  1,2003. 


“Miniatures:  The  Little  Picture  Show,”  the 
biennial  national  juried  exhibit,  will  be  held  Nov. 
1 1-Dec.  31.  2003  at  the  Custer  County  Art  & 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT.  The  image 
area  is  limited  to  no  more  than  25  square  inches 
and  representational  work  cannot  be  larger  than  1  / 
6  actual  size.  Sculptural  work  is  limited  to  10 
inches  in  any  direction,  including  a  pedestal,  if 
used.  Contact  the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 


The  Moscow  Arts  Commission  is  seeking  artists 
who  work  with  metal  for  an  exhibit  to  be  held  at  the 
Third  Street  Gallery  beginning  October  24  and 
running  through  November  28.  Artwork  may 
include  wall  hangings  or  free-standing  objects. 
The  artist  would  be  responsible  for  delivering  the 
work  and  picking  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  exhibit. 
Interested  artists  .should  send  a  resume,  artist 
statement,  and  slides  or  photographs  for 
consideration  to  Moscow  Arts  Commission, 


Disclaimer;  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by  its 
inciusion  or  exciusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  Whiie  ali  attempts 
are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and  suitabiiity 
of  information  under  our  control  and  to  correct 
any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information  or 
any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


PO  Box  9203,  Moscow,  ID  83843,  For 
additional  information,  call  208-883-7036; 
e-mail:  dheath@ci.moscow.id.us,  DEADLINE: 
Oct.6,2(X)3. 

Festival  of  Gifts  Art  and  Craft  Show,  a 

juried  event,  is  now  accepting  applications. 
Applications  are  available  online  at 
www.adamseventcenter.com.  For  more 
information  call  George,  406-239-2792,  or  Lee, 
406-240-0277;  e-mail;  candacel@opportunity 
resources  .org.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  1 , 2()03. 

Disclosing  October  is  a  juried  art  show,  open 
to  all  artists,  focusing  on  the  artistic 
representation  of  the  effects  of  sexual  and 
domestic  violence  on  victims  and  the 
community  at  large.  This  third  annual  show, 
which  will  hang  in  the  Exit  Gallery  on  the 
MSU  campus  in  Bozeman ,  MT , October  6-18, 
2003,  will  coincide  with  other  events  that  are 
part  of  Domestic  V iolence  Awareness  Month , 
a  national  event  highlighting  issues  of  intimate 
and  partner  violence.  Disclosing  October  will 
provide  a  venue  for  artists  to  express  their 
responses  to  and  interpretations  of  sexual  and 
domestic  violence  in  their  lives  and 
communities.  Juror  is  Ellen  Omitz,  of  the 
Beall  Park  Art  Center.  All  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  media  accepted.  Entry  fee  is  $5 
per  slide;  artist  may  submit  up  to  three  entries. 
Send  slides  to;  The  Exit  Gallery,  SUB  282B, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  MT, 
59717,  ATTN:  Stacey  Sommerfield.  Include 
SASE,  with  sufficient  packaging  and  postage 
to  return  the  work,  and  your  name,  address, 
email  address,  and  phone  number.  Checks 
should  be  made  out  to:  S  AS  A .  Artist  statement 
is  optional.  Notification  is  in  mid-September. 
For  more  information ,  contact  Christian  Sarver , 
406-994-7142  or  Stacey  Sommerfield,  406- 
994- 1 828 .  This  show  is  sponsored  by  Students 
Against  Sexual  Assault  at  MSU-Bozeman. 
DEADLINE;  Sept.  6,  2003. 

The  Great  Bend  of  the  Yellowstone  Lewis 
and  Clark  Heritage  Commission  is  seeking 
bids  to  create  a  sculpture  of  "heroic”  size  of 
Sacajawea  on  a  horse  with  her  son.  Pomp, 
riding  in  front  of  her.  The  sculpture  is 
envisioned  as  being  constructed  of  bronze, 
however  other  metals  will  be  considered.  It  is 
to  be  a  piece  of  “representational”  art  as 
opposed  to  abstract.  Artists  are  asked  to  send 
wax  models,  slides,  photos  and/or  sketches, 
along  with  a  resume,  to  Great  Bend  of  the 
Yellowstone  Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage 
Commission,  PO  Box  1375,  Livingston,  MT 
59047.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  15,2003. 


Residencies 


I  Jentel  Artist  Residency  Program  offers  one- 
month  residencies  in  a  rural  ranch  setting  that 
include  comfortable  accommodations ,  private 
studio  and  a  $400  stipend  to  visual  artists  in  all 
media  and  writers  in  all  genres.  For  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  mote  information  on  the  next  session, 
j  Jan.  1 5-May  13,2004,  go  to  www.jentelarts.org  or 
send  request  with  self-addressed  mailing  label  and 
60  cents  postage  to:  Jentel  Artists  Residency 
Program,  130  Lower  PineyCreekRd.,Banner,WY 
82832.  DE/kDLINE:  Sept.  15, 2003. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  invites 
i  applications  for  the  Rome  Prize  competition. 
One  of  the  leading  overseas  centers  for 
independent  study  and  advanced  research  in 
the  arts  and  the  humanities,  the  academy  offers 
up  to  thirty  residential  fellow.ships  for  periods 
ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Each 
Rome  Prize  winner  resides  at  the  academy’s 
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eleven-acre  center  in  Rome  and  receives  room 
and  board,  a  study  or  studio,  and  a  stipend. 
Stipends  in  the  arts  are  $10,500  for  six-month 
fellowships  and  $21,000  for  11-month 
fellowships.  Stipends  in  the  humanities  for 
11-month  fellowships  are  $15,750  for  pre- 
doctoral  awards  and  $2 1 ,000  for  post-doctoral 
awards.  For  further  information  or  to  download 
guidelines  and  an  application,  visit 
www.aarome.org  or  contact  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,?  East  60  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10022,  Att:  Programs;  212-751-7200; 
e-mail;  info@aarome.org.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,2003. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to  one 
year  in  length.  Facilities  include  two  apartments 
with  separate  20'  x  30'  studios ,  one  soundproofed 
apartment  for  writers/musicians/composers ,  and 
one  studio  apartment  for  writers  or  others  who 
require  minimal  space;  all  include  kitchen 
facilities,  double  bed  and  private  phone. 
Scholarships  and  some  financial  aid  are 
available;  applications  are  ongoing.  On  the  web 
at  WWW  .montanaartistsrefuge.org  or  send  S  ASE 
to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT 
59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500;  e-mail: 
mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


Heritage  Preservation  announces  the 
availability  of  Conservation  Assessment 
Program  (CAP)  grants  contingent  on 
Congressional  appropriations  for FY  2004 .CAP 
provides  funds  for  small  to  mid-sized  museums 
to  hire  a  professional  conservator,  approved  by 
Heritage  Preservation,  for  a  two-day  site  visit. 
The  CAP  assessor  uses  these  two  days  to  examine 
the  museum’s  collections,  environmental 
conditions  and  sites.  The  assessor  then  writes  a 
report  recommending  priorities  to  improve 
collections  care.  The  CAP  application  process 
'is  simple,  and  grants  are  awarded  to  eligible 
applicants  on  a  non-competitive,  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Applications  are  available  on 
Heritage  Preservation’s  web  site  at 
www.heritagepreservation.org/programs/ 
capover.htm.  DEADLINE;  Dec.  1 , 2003. 

The  2004  Montana  Commerce  Department 
Special  Events  Grant  Program  (SEGP) 
funding  pool  is  $100,000,  up  $49,000  from 
2003.  The  SEGP  was  developed  in  2002  to 
assist  communities  with  economic  development 
through  the  creation  and/or  enhancement  of 
new  annual,  on-going  events.  Special  event 
categories  include  cultural  and  heritage  events, 
sporting  events  and  attendance  events.  Grant 
funds  are  available  for  event  marketing, 
equipment  rental,  insurance,  performer  fees, 
security  and  mailings.  To  date,  the  SEGP 
program  has  provided  $151,000  in  tourism 
“bed  tax”  funds  to  19  events  in  17  Montana 
communities.  Applications  for  the  2004  SEGP 
funds  will  be  available  in  October  2003. 
For  more  information,  contact  Carol  Crockett, 
Montana  Commerce  Department,  406-84 1  -2796; 
e-mail:  ccrockett@state.mt.us.  DEADLINE: 
mid-January,  2004. 

The  Buhl  Foundation  Grant  is  a  biennial  grant 
supporting  artists  working  in  photography, 
witbin  a  particular  tbeme  -  the  2004  theme  is 
abstraction.  Tbe  Buhl  Foundation  offers  three 
grants  to  artists:  first  prize,  $10,000;  second 
prize,  $5,000;  third  prize,  $2,500.  The  grant  is 
open  to  all  U.S.  citizens  not  in  school  as  of  June 
2003.  Applicants  should  send  a  SASE  to  The 
Buhl  Foundation,  Attn:  Grant  Application, 
1 14  Greene  Street  5“'  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10012.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  26,  2004. 

The  Corning  Inc.  Foundation  develops  and 
admini.sters  projects  in  support  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  community  organizations.  Areas 
of  involvement  have  included  community 
service  programs  for  students,  curriculum 
enrichment,  student  scholarships,  facility 
improvement,  and  instructional  technology 
projects  for  the  classroom .  For  more  information , 
go  to  www.corning.com/inside_corning/ 
foundation. asp.  DEADLINE:  ongoing. 


A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Gary  Spetz,  will 
be  held  Sept.  15-19,  2003.  This  five-day 
instructional  workshop  will  focus  on  Glacier 
National  Park  and  will  be  held  in  the  mountaintop 
Summit  House  of  Big  Mountain  Resort  in 
Whitefish,  MT.  For  more  information,  call 
406-844-3816  or  visit  www.PaintingWild 
Places.com. 

A  Plein  Air  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Joe 
Bohler  will  be  held  Sept.  5-7,  2003,  at  the 
Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT.  The 
workshop  costs  $250.  To  reserve  space,  call 
406-538-8278. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  The  Mon¬ 
tana  Nonprofit  Association  (MNA)  will  be  held 
in  Great  Falls,  MT,  Oct.  14-16,  2003.  The  MNA 
promotes  a  stronger  nonprofit  sector  and  supportive 
public  climate  through  research,  education, 
training,  public  policy  advocacy,  access  to 
affordable  goods  and  services,  and  special  projects . 
A  Pre-Conference  Session  for  new  executive 
directors  and  a  grant  writing  seminar  will  be 
offered  in  addition  to  excellent  speakers  in 
workshop  tracks  of  advocacy,  human  resources, 
fundraising,  board  development,  organizational 
change  and  volunteerism.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Connie  Humes,  Conference  Coordinator, 
406-449-3336;  e-mail:  eclipse@mt.net. 

The  following  workshops  are  offered  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls,  MT:  Spinning  and 
Weaving  with  Jullie  Hoen,  Wednesdays,  Sept. 
24-Oct.  29;  Beginning  Printmaking  with  Jill 
Kanewischer,  Tuesdays,  Sept.  23-Oct.  28; 
Beginning  Potter’s  Wheel  with  Don  Marberg, 
Thursdays ,  Sept .  25-Nov .  20;  Intermediate  Potter’ s 
Wheel  with  Judy  Ericksen,  Mondays,  Sept.  22- 
Nov.  24;  Painting  the  Figure  in  Watercolor  with 
Terry  Melvin,  Oct.  6-9.  Call  406-727-8255  for 
more  information. 

Flathead  River  Writers  Conference  will  be  held 
Oct.  1-5,  2003,  at  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge  in 
Whitefish,  MT.  Writers  converge  for  a  variety  of  ■ 
workshops,  presentations  and  panel  discussions. 
This  year’s  presenters  include  legendary  editor 
Kent  Carroll,  poet  Solana  d'Lamant,  mystery/ 
suspense  novelist  Les  S  tandiford ,  and  writer  Cathy 
Scott.  Prices  increase  after  Sept.  27.  For  more 
information,e-mail:  hows@centuiytel.net;  or  write 
PO  Box  7711,  Kalispell,  MT  59904. 

A  Watercolor  Painting  Workshop  with 
Caroline  Buchanan  will  be  held  in  Billings,  MT, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  3 , 2003 .  The  workshop  is  sponsored 
by  and  held  at  Montana  State  University-Billings. 
Tuition  is  $225.  For  more  information,  call 
406-259-6400  or  406-656-7530. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  has 
workshop  facilities  available  for  rent  in  the  winter 
months  and  on  a  contingent  basis  throughout  the 
year.  The  spaces,  located  in  the  historic  Hewitt 
Building ,  are  ideal  for  performance ,  writing,  dance , 
visual  arts,  meetings  and  martial  arts.  The  studios 
are  20'  x  30'.  Attached  to  each  space  is  a  bath, 
kitchen  and  living  area,  allowing  for  relaxing  and 
socializing  as  a  break  from  any  workshop.  For 
details  contact  Montana  Artists  Refuge.  Box  8, 
Basin,  MT  59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500; 
e-mail:  mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 

Waterton  Glacier  International  Writers 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Waterton  Lakes 
National  Park  Sept.  18-20,  2003.  Approximately 
100  gifted  writers,  editors  and  publishers  from 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  address 
serious  conservation  and  environment  issues 
through  workshop  sessions  and  story  opportunities , 
presenting  their  unique  viewpoints  from  both  sides 
of  the  border.  The  workshop  is  organized  by  the 
Society  of  International  Nature  and  Environment 
Writers  (SINEW),  a  nonprofit  society.  The 
workshop  offers  writers  a  great  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the  art  and  craft  of  nonfiction 
writing  through  panel  discussions,  talented  and 
experienced  international  speakers,  story 
opportunities,  networking  and  special  events.  For 
more  information,  e-mail  register@waterton 
glacierwriters.org. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  International  Library  of  Poetry  sponsors 
a  monthly  poetry  contest  at  poetry.com.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all  poets  whether  published 
or  not.  All  poems  must  be  20  lines  or  fewer. 
Only  one  poem  every  six  months  will  be 
considered  for  the  contest.  Each  month,  a  first 
prize  of  $1,000,  plus  second  and  third  place 
prizes  are  awarded,  with  an  annual  Grand  Prize 
of  $  1 0 ,000 .  There  are  no  entry  fees .  For  further 
information,  contact  The  International  Library 
of  Poetry,  I  Poetry  Plaza,  Owings  Mills,  MD 
21117;  410-356-2000;  or  go  to  poetry.com. 

The  Bellwether  Prize  for  Fiction,  awarded 
biennially,  consists  of  a  $25,000  cash  payment 
to  the  author  of  the  winning  manuscript  and 
guaranteed  publication  by  a  major  publisher. 
The  Bellwether  Prize,  established  and  funded 
by  Barbara  Kingsolver,  seeks  to  support  the 
imagination  of  humane  possibilities;  its  intent 
is  to  advocate  serious  literary  fiction  that 
addresses  issue  of  social  justice  and  the  impact 
of  culture  and  policies  on  human  relationships. 
For  guidelines  and  an  application  form,  go  to 
www.bellwetherprize.org,  or  send  a  SASE  to 
National  Writers  United  Service  Organization, 
Bellwether  Prize,  113  University  Place, 
6"'  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003-4527. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,2003. 

Glimmer  Tram’s  Fall  Short  Story  Award 
for  New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and 
publication  in  Glimmer  Train  Stories,  second/ 
third  $500/$300.  Open  to  all  writers  whose 
fiction  hasn’t  appeared  in  a  nationally- 
distributed  publication  with  a  circulation  over 
5,000.  $12  entry  fee  for  each  short  story.  Word 
count  range:  1,200-12,000.  For  complete 
guidelines  and  to  send  work  via  our  online 
submissions  procedure,  visit  www  .glimmer 
train.com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  30, 2003. 

The  T.  S.  Eliot  Prize  for  Poetry  is  an  annual 
award  for  the  best  unpublished  book-length 
collection  of  poetry  in  honor  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
considerable  intellectual  and  artistic  legacy. 
Truman  State  University  Press  offers  $2,000 
and  publication  of  the  winning  collection .  Four 
finalists  will  each  receive  $100.  Manuscripts 
should  be  between  60  and  100  typed  pages  of 
original  poetiy  in  English .  There  is  a  $25  reading 
fee.  For  information,  contact  T.  S.  Eliot  Prize 
for  Poetry,  Truman  State  University  Press, 
100  E.  Normal  St.,  Kirksville,  MO  63501- 
422 1 ;  online  at  tsup  .truman  .edu .  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  31,2003. 

The  Third  One-Act  Play  Writing  Contest  is 

seeking  original,  one-act  plays,  unpublished 
and  unproduced.  Cash  prizes.  For  more 
information,  contact  Theatre  In  the  Raw,  352 1 
Marshall  St.,  Vancouver,  BC  Canada,  V5N 
4S2;  604-708-5448;  e-mail:  titraw@  vcn.bc.ca. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2003. 

Crossroads  and  www.onceuponastory 
online.com  is  currently  seeking  manuscripts 

for  the  following  working  titles:  The  Wall 
Between  the  Names:  An  Anthology  of  poetry, 
prose,  and  creative  non-fiction  about  the 
Vietnam  Era  and  Coming  From  Behind:  An 
Anthology  of  poetry,  prose  and  creative  non¬ 
fiction  for  and  about  ex-prisoners. The  Vietnam 
anthology,  due  to  coincide  with  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
will  contain  work  from  those  impacted  by  the 
war.  The  anthology  seeks  to  especially  give 
voice  to  non-combat  related  pieces  by  family 
members,  non-combatants,  refugees,  and 
Veterans  who  returned  home  during  the  conflict. 
The  prison  anthology  is  meant  to  illuminate  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  faced  by  the  friends  and 
families  of  those  returning  from  prison. 
Submission  guidelines  may  be  found  by  going 
to  www.onceuponastoryonline.com  and 
clicking  on  tbe  submissions  link  found  on  the 
home  page.  Work  selected  for  publication  will 
appear  on  the  site  and  in  a  softcover  print 
edition.  Writers  who  have  work  accepted  will 
receive  contributor’s  copies  and  will  be  invited 
to  give  readings  to  be  scheduled  across  America . 


( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual 
Artist  Information 
Hotline  is  a  toll- 
free  information 
service  for  visual 
artists,  provided 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in 
New  York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of 
the  visual  arts  - 
painting, 
sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography, 
mixed  media,  and 
film/video  -  may 
call  800-232-2789 
to  receive 
information  and 
referrals. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 
Artists  speak 
directly  with  the 
Hotline  staff 
between  2  and  5 
p.m..  Eastern 
Time,  Monday 
through  Friday,  or 
they  can  leave  a 
voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their 
name  and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information. 
Topics  include 
emergency 
funding,  health 
and  safety, 
insurance,  artist 
communities, 
artists-in- 
residence, 
international 
opportunities, 
proposal  writing, 
public  art 
programs,  studio 
space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2003 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
e-mail;  webmgr 
©arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1 100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 
DC  20506; 
202-606-8400; 
www.rreh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  rrrrww.arts 
4allpeople.org: 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for 
the  Arts;  1000 
Vermont  Ave.,  NW, 
12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association  of 
Museums:  1571 
Eye  SL,  NW,  Ste 
400,  Washington, 
DC  20005; 
202-289-1818; 


www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust 
for  Historic 
Preservation:  1 785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000; 

WWW. national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit;  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801  L 
St.  NW,  Rm.  9024, 
Washington.  DC 
20507; 

202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000  for 
employment 
questions; 

www.eeoc.gov/facts/ 

howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 
1331  FSt.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253; 
wwrw.arxess- 


boatd.gov. 

•  National , 
Rehabilitation 
Information  Center 
(NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


Reading  fees  are  waived  for  these  projects.  Any  j 
questions  may  be  e-niailed  to  North  Carolina  author  | 
Lonnie  Hodge  at  onceuponastoryonline® 
yahoo.coni.  Hodge,  a  past  NEA  Fellow  in  Poetry 
and  a  Vietnam-era  vet,  will  select  the  material  to  be 
included.  DEADLINE;  Oct  1 , 2003. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, one  of  Montana’s 
premier  cultural  institutions,  is  seeking  a  Curator 
of  Exhibitions  and  Collections.  The  museum 
provides  the  city  of  Billings,  and  a  surrounding 
four-state  region,  strong  changing  exhibitions  and 
public  education  programs  focusing  on  historic 
and  contemporary  art.  The  curator  serves  as  a 
department  head,  organizing  special  exhibitions, 
public  programs,  and  permanent  collection 
presentations.  In  addition,  the  curator  is  responsible 
for  researching  and  recommending  works  of  art 
for  collection,  collaborating  with  curatorial  and 
education  staff  in  the  conception  and  integration  of 
related  programs,  collaborating  with  the 
development  office  in  identifying  funding 
opportunities,  writing  copy  for  grant  applications, 
and  providing  visual  and  written  content  for 
quarterly  newsletters,  press  releases,  and 
promotional  packages.  Minimum  requirements; 
Masters  Degree  in  Art  or  Art  History;  three  years  i 
art  museum  curatorial  experience;  excellent 
research,  writing,  and  speaking  skills;  ability  to 
network  and  build  relationships  with  other 
institutions ,  collectors ,  artists ,  and  the  community ,  ] 
as  well  as  providing  strong  departmental  leadership  j 
in  a  team  environment.  Salary  range  is  $30-$40K, 
depending  upon  experience  and  qualifications. 
Benefits  package  included.  Submit  letter  of  j 
application  and  resume  to  Robert  Knight ,  Executive  j 
Director.  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  401  N.  27"'  | 
Street.  Billings.  MT  59101;  fax:  406-256-6817;  1 
website:  yellowstone.artmuseum.org.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  30, 2003.  j 

The  Minnesota  Conservatory  for  the  Arts 
(MCA),  a  community-based  performing  arts 
program  of  Saint  Mary’s  University  of  Minnesota  , 
(SMU)  in  Winona.  Minn.,  seeks  a  candidate  with  ! 
expertise  in  jazz  dance  and  the  ability  to  teach 

classical  ballettechnique.  Minimum  qualifications; 

B  .A .  or  B  .F  .A.  in  Dance  or  comparable  professional 
experience .  Masters  degree  preferred.  The  position 
pays  $27,000  per  year  plus  benefits.  For  more 
information,  call  507-453-5501  or  e-mail; 
dance  @  smumn  .edu . 


Media  Arts 


Sci-Femme  is  seeking  films  made  by  women 
which  explore  the  question  of  who  we  are  and  what 
our  place  is  in  the  grand  cosmic  scheme  from  a 
scientific,  technological  or  futuristic  point  of  view . 
Entries  must  be  a  story ,  issue  .concern ,  visualization 
or  expression  about  science,  technology  or  the 
future.  Sci-Femme’ s  mission  is  to  showcase  films 
about  how  our  world  will  look  in  five,  25  or  100 
years.  Contact  Katrin  Drabkin,  1550  Davidson  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94124;  e-mail:  kat@cine 
femme.org;  www.sci-femme.to.  DEADLINE: 
September  15th,  2003. 


Performing  Arts 


Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  (MPAC) 

announces  its  2ist  annual  Artist  Showcase  and 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Missoula,  Feb.  6-8,  2004. 
Representatives  from  approximately  24  presenting 
organizations  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
will  attend  to  select  artists  for  their  2004-2005 
season  schedules.  On  Feb.  6,  this  event  features 
17  professional  artists  in  live  showcase 
performances  of  1 2  minutes  each,  plus  a  total  of  3 
hours  of  exhibit  hall  contact  time .  A  three-member 
panel,  including  an  artist  who  has  not  applied  to 
showcase,  will  review  applications  and  select  artists 
for  the  live  showcase.  Artists  who  do  not  wish  to 
showcase  may  register  for  a  booth  in  the  exhibit 
hall.  In  order  to  participate,  artists  must  submit  a 
completed  showcase  application  form,  three  sets 
of  promotional  materials ,  and  a  representative  CD/ 
VHS/DVD  or  cassette  tape.  For  an  application 
form, contact  MPAC, PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman  MT 
59771-1872;  e-mail:  jb9551@juno.com;  or  call 
406-585-9551 .  DEADLINE:  Oct.  4, 2003. 


Tallchief  Dance  Company , a  new  dance  company 
on  Montana’s  Flathead  Reservation,  is  seeking 
dancers  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  explore 
various  dance  forms  from  Indigenous  peoples 
around  the  world.  The  company  is  headed  by  Jo 
Kush  Dunne,  a  former  dance  mistress  and 
choreographer  for  Milwaukee’s  City  Ballet  theatre. 
For  more  information,  call  406-745-2592. 

The  International  Composers  Competition  is 
sponsored  by  STUDIO  for  New  Music,  which  is 
comprised  of  many  of  New  York's  finest 
performers,  including  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra, 
American  Composers  Orchestra,  Ensemble 
Sospeso,  Continuum  and  faculty  for  The  Juilliard 
School.  Four  works  will  be  selected  for  a 
performance  in  the  spring  of  2004  at  the  Lincoln 
Center.  Cash  prizes  are  offered.  Composers  may 
submit  scores  of  any  work  of  up  to  25  minutes  in 
length  for  up  to  12  performers  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Application  fee  is  $40.  Deadline  for 
scores  is  Dec.  1,  2003.  For  more  information, 
contact  STUDIO  for  New  Music,  (NY),  321  W. 
80'"  St.  #6,  New  York,  NY  10024,  or  go  to 
WWW  .studioforne  wmusic  .com/competition  .htm . 

DEADLINE  TO  APPLY;  Sept.  15,  2003. 


Resources 

Theatrically  Speaking:  A  Guide  To  Operation 
For  The  Nonprofit  Arts  Organization  by  Enid 
Holm,  provides  examples  of  essential  documents 
and  organizational  principles.  Included  is 
information  on  the  nature  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  legalities  and  business  practices, 
business  and  artistic  control  governance  (board 
and  committees),  management  by  goals  and 
objectives,  finances,  audience  development, 
volunteers,  performance  and  administrative  space, 
capital  funds  and  arts  advocacy.  Price  is  $35  plus 
$3 .50  shipping/handling  per  book .  T o  order ,  contact 
Texas  Nonprofit  Theatres,  Inc.,  1300Gendy  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76107;  817-731-2238; 
WWW  .texastheatres  .org. 

Art  Opportunities  Monthly’s  newly  revised  site, 
WWW ,ArtOpportunitiesMonthly, com, features  a 
complete  recent  issue  that  contains  more  than  $3 .7 
million  in  calls  for  artists.  These  include  juried 
shows,  residencies,  fellowships  and  grants,  slide 
registries, public  art  commissions,  apprenticeships 
and  special  contests.  In  addition,  it  lists  for  group 
and  solo  shows  at  universities, community  colleges 
and  art  centers ,  as  well  as  calls  for  mail  art ,  political 
art  and  posters  and  web-based  art  projects.  An 
artist  can  click  on  more  than  300  links  to  go  to  sites 
of  sponsoring  organizations  or  send  them  e-mails 
for  more  details  on  an  opportunity.  Phone  and  fax 
numbers  are  also  included .  Access  to  all  parts  of  the 
site  is  free,  but  artists  wishing  to  receive  regular 
updates  by  e-mail  or  ground  mail  can  subscribe  to 
Art  Opportunities  Monthly.  The  information- 
packed  publication  is  designed  for  fine  artists 
working  in  any  style ,  media  or  geographic  location . 
Subscriptions  are  $15/yr  by  email  or  $25/yr  by 
ground  mail.  All  new  subscribers  receive  three 
bonuses  for  signing  up:  A  free  list  of  open- deadline 
opportunities;  free  website  space  to  show  an  image 
of  their  work;  and  free  membership  in  an  e-mail 
list  to  announce  their  shows  or  ask  or  answer 
questions  about  opportunities.  For  a  free  sample 
copy  (ground  mail  or  e-mail  version)  or  more 
information ,  contact  AOM  .Box  502, Benicia. CA, 
94510-0502;  e-mail:  sample® ArtOpportunities 
Monthly.com. 

The  John  Lennon  Songwriting  Contest  offers 
awards  in  the  following  categories;  rock,  world, 
gospel/inspirational,  hip-hop,  children  s, 
electronic,  pop,  folk,  rhythm  and  blues,  jazz, 
country  and  Latin.  Over  $200,000  in  cash  awards 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  a  total  of  120 
winners.  For  more  information  and  an  entry  form, 
goto  www.jlsc.com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  28, 2003. 


On-Line 


Creative  Capital  Foundation  supports  artists 
pursuing  innovative  approaches  to  form  and  content 
in  the  arts.  Funded  artists  agree  to  share  a  small 
percentage  of  any  profits  generated  by  their  projects 
with  Creative  Capital,  which  applies  these  funds 
toward  new  grants,  www.creative-capital.org. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Kducation,  Kelly  Flaherty  Settle. 

■^O  Box  546,  Canyon  Creek,  MT  59633;  406-368-2315;  e-mail: 
:fsettle@linciel.net,  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

M'^rt  Education  Assn.,  Co-Presidents,  Lavonne  Burgard, 
".(^speU,  e-mail:  burgardl@sd5.kl2.mt.us;  Susan  Supola, 
..alispell,  e-mail:  supolas@sd5.kl2.ml.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 
^vides  administrative  services  for  statewide  organizations  and 
^me  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts 
organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First  Avenue  North, 
^at  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797.  e-mail:  monlanaarl 
^hotmaiLcom.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT'Assn.  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman, 
5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 .  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Hi^niiies.  3 1 1  Brandy  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana. 
JvTissouIa.  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022.  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
^Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena.  MT 
5i)^;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brandy  Hall.  The 
UijK^rsity  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
W^resenls  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs, 

MT  Community  Foundation.  101  No.  Liust  Chance  Gulch. 

le2 1 1 .  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  (406)443-83 1 3 .  FAX 
*(406)442-0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@ml.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy.  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman.  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural 
sector. 

Dance  Arts  Assn..  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman.  MT  5977 1 ; 
(406)  585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program  and 
presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT^nstitute  of  the  Arts.  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman.  MT  5977 1 ; 

587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Doug  Bartholomew. 
M^c  Department,  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman.  MT  59717; 

6^)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
JlUarge  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking;  and 
provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

Preservation  Alliance.  516  N.  Park.  Suite  A,  Helena.  MT 
^9601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider 
program.  Publishes  Presen-ation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn..  PO  Box  503,  While  Sulphur 
Sp^gs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
•Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Association  (META),  c/o  Helena  High 
School,  1300  Billings  Ave..  Helena.  MT  59601.  A  K-12 
education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at 
yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 


MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
^ool,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Ftills.  MT  59403: 
i^b)  791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 


MT  W'atercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274.  Missoula,  MT  59807: 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
\^w.s@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts.  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  4444710.  Supports  museums 
of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula.  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

V^A  arts  of  Montana.  P.O.  Box  7225.  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
i^}b)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer^  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA.  402  N.  32nd  St., 
[Bjhhigs,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers  in 
artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Exceiience  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS 
501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have 
at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds 
may  support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A 
1 : 1  match  in  cash  is  required  from  the 
applicant.  Grants  for  between  $1 ,000  and 
$8,000  will  be  awarded.  The  application 
deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  is  May  2004. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived 
from  the  interest  earned  on  this  Culmral  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and 
Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods 
and  services.  The  application  deadline  is 
August  1 , 2004"  for  FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout 
the  year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to 
artists’  or  organizations’  opportunities  or 
emergencies.  Grants  will  not  exceed  $1 ,000. 
and  decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the 
availability  of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the 


request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 ;  1  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAG’s  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us” 
www.art.state.mt.us  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly 
communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of  the 
chosen  art  form  and  to  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAG’s  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A 
1 : 1  cash  match  by  the  community  is 
required.  The  next  application  deadline  is 
May  2004. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of 
traditional  arts  that  are  passed  on  through 
membership  in  Montana’s  many  ethnic, 
occupational  and  regional  communities. 

MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/ 
apprenticeship  relationship  in  a  community 
setting  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
supporting  the  vitality  of  these  traditional 
arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master  artists 
are  awarded  $1 ,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  deadline 
is  Oct.  15,2003. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


e-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 
-  □  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 
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What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  ore-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Description 


Event  Location: 
Date(s): _ 


Time(s): 


Sponsor: 

Address:, 

Phone: 


e-mail: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 


_ I 


35 


Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
at  406-444-6430 
for  more 
information. 


a: 

LU 
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1 

Agnes  Kenmille  Fellowship  Award;  James  Welch 

Tribute;  Art  of  Leadership  Initiative 

15 

Avoiding  Board  Conflicts  of  Interest;  Business 
Partnerships  with  the  Arts  (continued) 

2 

Arts  Aid:  Atwood  and  Quist; 

Leadership  Initiative  (continued) 

16-17 

Newcomers:  A  Plus  for  Montana? 

3-4 

Congrats 

18-20 

Calendar 

5-7 

Books 

21-22 

Arts  Exhibitions; 

Museums  Association  of  Montana 

8 

Music 

23 

MAGDA 

9 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book;  Agnes  Kenmille 
(continued);  James  Welch  (continued) 

24-25 

Dana  Gioia:  Can  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Matter? 

10-11 

Arts  in  Education:  Artists  Residency;  Music  and 
Words;  Bozeman  Mural;  Artist’s  Toolkit  Website 

26-28 

Health  Insurance  Update;  Insurance  Needs  of 
Artists,  Retailers  and  Show  Promoters 

12 

Montana  Fleritage  Project:  Finding  the  Stories 

That  Matter;  Photographers  Formulary 

29-30 

Helping  Customers;  Tourism  Grants;  New 

FCC  Fax  Regulations;  U.S.  Bancorp  Grants 

13 

House  Approves  NEA  Increase;  Great  Falls  Focus 
Group;  Condolences;  Design  for  Accessibility 

31 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Legal  Basics; 

Arts  Groups  Revitalize  Neighborhoods 

14 

Business  Partnerships  with  the  Arts 

32-35 

Opportunities 

r  state  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State: _ 

Zip: _ Daytime  Phone 

E-mail  Address: _ 


Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State: _ 

Zip:  - 

Daytime  Phone: 


j^Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena.  MT  53620-2201;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac  ©state,  mt.  us 


51143 

of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V;  406-444-6430;  T;71 1 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac® state. mt.us 


Address  Services  Requested 
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Pre-Sorted 

Standard 

U.S.  Postage  Paid 
Great  Falls,  MT 
Permit  #165 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Glasgow 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Stan  Lynde,  Helena 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons.  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 
Mark  Tyers,  Bozeman 


MAC  Staff 


Artynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
•  Beck  McLaughlin, 

Education  and  Web  Services  Director 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
Cinda  Holt, 

Communications  Director 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne, 
Database  and  Grants  Director 
Cheri  Long,  Percent-for-Art  Director 
Kim  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 


Agnes  Kenmille  receives 
National  Heritage  Fellowship  see  Page  i 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


September/October  2003 


